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CHAPTER I. 



THE DEPUTATION. 

A SINGLE cab or 6y — that was the sole equipage let 
out on hire in the town of Saltwich. 

It had an arrangement whereby it could appear 
with a pair on very solemn occasions. Uiiualty it 
wore Bhafts, between which shuffled one horse. 

The fly was painted black, and when engaged for 
a funeral it baa a cushion and vallance of black for 
the box. The interior was lined with a very deep 
green, so deep that when the black trimmings were 
on the box it might be thought that the whole vehicle 
was plunged in the inkiest depths of woe. 

But when the fly was required for a wedding) then 
the cushions and vallance on the box were o£ a cheer- 
ful green, and the interior drapery brightened np 
into a corresponding smile. 

But the fly was also engaged, occasionally, by such 
persons as did not keep carnages, to convey them to 
country houses to make calla On such occasions the 
driver assumed a hat with a broad gold band, and a 
gi-eatcoat with armorial brass buttons ; moreover, the 
proprietor applied to the side a red lion passant, sur- 
mounted by. a coronet. On being call^ out for a 
funeral, the driver wore a hat muffled in crape. When 
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he conducted a wedding-party, he wore a favour of 
white ribbons. At elections be wore sometimes an 
orange and blue, sometimes a red rosette, according as 
he was engaged, along with bis cab, hy the Lib^a! or 
the Conservative parties. 

The driver was out at the precise moment and day 
and year on which this story opens, lightly touching 
up his one horse between the shafts, and he wore no 
distinguishing badge of mii'th or woe. The cab coq- 
tainca three men in their best suits — the suits in 
which they attended chapel on Sundays, and appeared 
on platforms at temperance or missionary meetings. 

"Die driver, whose face was flexible as gutta-percha, 
had accommodated his features to his fare. He looked 
aa serious as though engt^ed in the undertaking busi- 
nesB. His nose was pointed along the axis of the 
spine of his horse ; nevertheless, his eyes turned into 
the comers to observe an immense illustrated poster 
representing the achievements of horses, dogs and 
men belonging to a travelling circus. 

"Stop! Stop!" 

A bead emerged from the right side of the cab. 
The head was that of a man of nearly sixty. He had 
very dark hair growing thickly over his head and 
neck, and below bis chin. He was closely-shaved on 
Wie jaws and about the mouth. His eyes were dark, 
his face square, his features heavy. 

"Stop! Stop!" 

A head emerged from the left side of the cab. The 
head was covered with sandy hair, the eyes were of 
a wateiy blue, the cheek florid. The man was stout, 
and had a short neck. 

The obediedt driver drew up. 

Both beads were drawn in. 

Then the dark-haired man addressed a man with 
the face of a sheep, who sat with his back to the 
horses. 

" Mr Poles ! will you get out, and with your um- 
brella scrape down that abominable placard? U 19 
indecent I " 
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** Do, please, Mr Poles. It wiU serve as a protest," 
sud the Bandy-haired man. 

" Most I ? ' asked the gentleman with the sheep's 
head. 

" Indeed, indeed you must We will wait fur you. 
Thomas shall not drive on. Consider the privilege, 
Poles, of patting away evil Act up to your name. 
Be a Phineas; use your umbrella." 

Thus adjured, the sheep-faced man stumbled out 
over the knees of the dark occupant of the back seat, 
and proceeded to efface the plac^ with the ferrule of 
his umbrella. 

" It's rather large," said he, " and the paste ia ad- 
hesive." 

" Rip it down," advised the fair-haired man. 

"Jump and lay hold of the shreds, and you will 
peel off large pieces," urged the dark man. 

Some boys began to collect and utter protests. A 
haodfal of mud thrown by one urchin, who had 
secreted himself behind the carriage, struck Mr Poles 
in the small of the back. 

" Poles I " called one o£ the inmates of the cab, " you 
had better return to us. The Moabites are upon us. 
We will drive on." 

Accordingly, the sheep-faced witness to decoi-um 
re-entered uie cab. 

" Go on, Thomas," said the dark head at one window. 

"Tou may drive on," said the sandy head at the 
other window. 

Meanwhile, a labouring mun, standing near the 
front wheel of the vehicle, asked the driver whom 
he was conveying;. 

" It's a deputation," answered the coachman, with- 
out turning his head. 

" And what monkey -tricks be this bloomin' deputa- 
tion after ? " further inquired tlie workman. 

" It's goin' to protest a^o' the circus, and stop it, 
if it can, from comin' into Saltwich." 

"Thomas! I said 'drive on!'" called the dark- 
haired, interior passenger from the left window. 
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"Do you hear? Drive on!" said the fair-lmired 
passenger from the right window. 

The labouring man, looking steadily at the face on 
the left, eaid, — 

"Ohl that's Jabez Grice." Then he caught siiiht 
of the Bundy-haired man on the right, and said, " So ! 
NotterRbaw is one of this deputation. And Foles," 
he added, as his eye caught the side-face of the sheep- 
like man with his back to the horses. 

The driver had described his fare concisely and 
accurately. He was, in fact, conveying a deputation 
commissioned by the Seriously-Uinded of the town of 
Saltwich, and that deputation consisted of the ouint- 
essence of that body — the cream, the core of all that 
was respectable and sedate. Out of rude, common 
life, the ore was laboriously extracted by the efforts 
of the various ministers of the several denominations 
in Saltwich, The fine gold of perfect humanity thus 
obtained was run into the moulds of the differeat 
denominational chapels. But just as an alchemist 
who Buhlimatea gold draws from it one essential, nay, 
super-essential drop, so did each congregation of the 
Seriously-Minded, on distillation, yield up a quint- 
essence ; and such drops of superlative excellence were 
the three gentlemen who formed the deputation — Mr 
Jabez Qrice, foreman of Messrs Brundrith'a Salt 
Works; Mr John Nottershaw. architect, builder, con- 
tractor and surveyor ; and Mr Fhiucas Foles the 
paperhanger. 

Saltwich was a Cheshire Jerasalem, whither the 
tribes of the Seriously-Minded went up to deepen 
their gravity, build up their self-assurance, and 
sharpen the severity with which they judged their 
neighbours. 

Unhappily there were tares among the wheat, dross 
along with the gold — a certain number in the place 
who could not !» purged of their grossness, however 
vigorously the bellows might be blown and the rakes 
applied. Resolutely and defiantly they maintained 
their levity. 
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If it bad been possible to have accommodated all 
the Seriously-Minded along one side of the street, and 
relegated the frivolous to the other side, it would 
have been satisfactory. But practically this was not 
feasible. A veritable puss-in-the-comer, or prisoners' 
bass, was played in Stiltwich. Some of the most 
worldly became for a while grave, and passed over to 
the side of the sedate ; then some of the seriously-dis- 
posed relapsed, and were found in the congregation 
of the frivolous. It was not possible, geographically, 
to circumscribe or distribute the two classes. And 
yet, to a limited extent, such a separation had been 
effected, and one portion of Saltwich went vulgarly 
by the name of Jewry, another by that of Heathen- 
dom. The eminently serious had succeeded in secur- 
ing most of the offices of authority and trust in the 
place, and they had established an outward semblance 
of gravity in the town. The only large hall in Salt- 
vim was under their control, and no theatrical per- 
formances, no nigger- minstrelsy, no public dances were 
ever suSered to take place within ite walla. Nothing 
was tolerated beneath its roof more sportive than a 
miasioniay meeting, more entertaining uian dissolving 
views of Palestine. 

A quiver of dismay ran through austere Saltwich 
when it was blazed abroad on every hoarding, and at 
every street-comer, that the circus of Signor Oiuseppi 
Santi, with galloping ostriches, naked Indians, per- 
forming dogs, short-skirted dancers, clowns, trapezists, 
bounders through fiery hoops, was about to enter the 
town, erect its booths, and give a performance — and 
that, moreover, on the very evening upon which the 
renowned Rev, Dr Tallow of Jericho, U.S.A., was 
advertised to give an impressive undenominational 
and awakening exercise in the Town Hall, with the 
approval of all denominations in Saltwich. 

It was such a^rivilege to have, for one night, Dr 
Tallow in their midst It was so imporiant to give 
him an united, an enthusiastic reception. It was so 
advisable to impress on the reverend doctor the in- 
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tense seriousness of the inhabitants — and now, on that 
very day when the Rev. Dr Tallow entered the town 
at one Bide, slightly-draped damsels and men in flesh- 
ings, clowns in paint and powder, and piebald ponies 
would he entering it on the other side ; and, what was 
worst of all, at the very time that the Rev. Dr Tallow 
was to comscate in his moat brilliant periods, pironette 
at the apex of his loftiest elocution — at that very time, 
within a stone's cast of the hall, a circus with painted 
Jezebels and half-draped Bathshebos, and every de- 
scription of allurement that the wicked world could 
offer, would be attracting to it the young and the 
thoughtless. 

The sting of the consideration lay in the fact just 
alluded to, that the circus would be planted within a 
stone's throw of the Town HalL 

Owing to the frequent and proti-acted subsidences 
of the \aai as the salt rock beneath the town was ex- 
tracted, the Old Town Hall had gone to pieces, and had 
sunk half-way up its first floor, and had to'he pulled 
down. Then a New Town Hall had been erected on 
higher gi^innd, on a space that was considered secure. 
As there was open ground hard by, the proprietor of 
the circus had obtained permission from the proprietor 
of the field to erect his booth thereon, and there dis- 
play his attractions. It mnst be allowed that he had 
made his arrangements in complete ignorance of the 
fact that the Rev. Dr Tallow was to hold forth in the 
Town Hall that same evening. 

The elect did not feel anxious for themselvea They 
feared for the wavering. They feared for the young. 
They feared for the nibblera. They feared for their 
own sons and daughters, for their domestics and shop- 
boys. 

The Seriously- Minded put their heads together. 
What was to be donet To postpone the visit of the 
eminent American preacher would he an acknowledg- 
ment of defeat. To run Dr Tallow against Signora 
Muslina was risky. To the Seriously-Minded, of 
contse, no hankering after the circus could occnr. 
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They would all be found on the benches or on thu 
platform — but how about their young people ? Would 
not they take advantage of the absence of their elders 
to rush to the drcusT 

Again, owing to the proximity of the circus, was it 
not ulceiy that the strains of Signor Santi's brass 
band playing the " Rogues' March " might be heard 
within the hall, and overpower the eiglis and groans 
of the listeners to the reverend doctor ? that " Pop goes 
the Weasel " might disturb the effect produced by 
his most impressive applications ? that the cheers and 
handHilapping at some dexterous feat of a trapezist 
or hoop-jtiinper might distract the attention of the 
anditois and set them, in their minds, lusting after the 
vanities of the circus ? 

Accordingly, the various denominations soaeezed 
themselves to produce their finest elixir, and this fine 
elixir was deputed to see Mr Button, the farmer own- 
ing his own land, to whom belonged the plot whereon 
the circna was to be erected, and to induce him to 
withdraw it from the equestrian troupe. 



CHAPTER II. 

HOW THE DEPDTATION FARED. 

Mr Button was apparently a well-to-flo man. He 
had set up brick gate-posts iu alternating bands of 
white ana red, and elaoorate cast-iron gates at the 
entrance to his drive, and had planted his drive with 
shrubs, which, however, did not thrive vigorously, 
owing to the fumes from the chimneys of the Salt 
Worfea He had rebuilt his house It was as square 
in base aa the pyramid of Qhizeh but not so secure, for 
the whole district of the Weaver Valley rested on 
beds of salt rock, and as that salt rock was corroded 
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by water, and then sucked out in the form of brine 
by the steam pumps, the surface of the country sank 
correspondinety. Mr Button, prepared Tor this con- 
tingency, had built his bouse in the Cheshire fashion, 
wim timber and brick. His foundations consisted of 
stout oak beams laid on the soil, extending somewhat 
beyond the lines of his walls. The advantages of this 
method of construction lay in the fact that, should a 
anbaidence take place, his house would not split and 
fall about his head, but would lurch and settle either 
sideways or backwards or forwards, bodily, and then 
it would be possible to escape from it without danger. 

The salt rock of the Cheshire beds is sixty-three feet 
thick ; the height of Saltwich about forty feet above 
the sea ; consequently the withdrawal of sixty-three 
feet of rock threatened, in time, to send that tract of 
country under sea level. 

Consider yourself in bed and snug on a mattress 
with a palliasse below, and that some practical joker 
were to draw the palliasse from under you ; you 
would sink the full thickness of the withdrawn bed 
of straw. So, in the Cheshire district, the inhabitants 
rest above a mattress of mart, lying over a palliasse 
of salt rock. The manufacturers draw out from 
under them this bed of rock, and down settle the in- 
habitants many feet deeper than they were before. 
Sometimes they descend slowly, sometimes they go 
down with a jerk. 

The way in which this letting down of the surface 
of the land is performed is ingenious, and those whose 
properties are affected can obtain no redress. It is 
not brought about by mining — that is to say, no 
mining done by pick and shovel What is done is 
to sink a shaft to where the brine overlies the rock, 
and pump it up. As this goes on night and day, so 
night and day the water is washing more of the rock 
tiU, the whole being dissolved, the whole has been 
removed in a solution and sent away in the form of 
salt. In time Mr Button must expect his entire 
estate to be submerged j but it would probably last 
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his time. He muBt have a house to cover him, so he 
had lebuilt his dwelliog-boiiBe in such raatmer as to 
let him down easily when it did sink. Meanwhile, 
Mr Button did whnt he could with his land, and 
did not do badly. He had a large dairy ; he made 
butter, and would have made cheese, had not the con- 
sumption of milk and butter in Saltwich been so 
great that he could do more profitably by selling the 
i-aw and partially-manufactnred produce of the cow, 
than by converting it into cheese. And though his 
land might be going down under his feet, as far as 
could be Judged, his means were rising. He owned 
a parcel of Und, as already said, close to the Kew 
Town HalL Indeed, the site for this New Town Hall . 
had been purchased of him. 

The deputation drove in at Mr Button's entrance. 
The coachman had descended from the box and had 
rolled back the new iron gates ; but somehow the 
catch did not answer, the fact being that the ground 
had given way since this catch had been set, so that 
the man was constrained to hold open the valve and 
call to his horse to proceed. 

The horse dutifully walked forward. 

" Way 1 " called the driver. 

The horse did not hear the call, or mistook it, for 
it quickened its pace and began to trot along the 
drive. 

" Halloo ! you darned crocodile ! " yelled the coach- 
man, lettinc^ go the gate, and running after the cab. 
Then, considering this objurgation out of keeping 
with his appearance and the character of his fare, he 
called "Stay, my dearly-beloved brother! " 

The horse, offended nt the first epithet, and not 
mollified by the second address, trotted still faster. 
It did not lialt at the door of the house, but trotted 
on past it, past the shrubs, out into a field, with the 
deputation behind it, flinging itself about through the 
windows, grappling at the door handles, shouting 
remonstrances to the horse in front, and cries to the 
driver running behind, and was suddenly arreted by 
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a hand on the bit The arrest was so sudden that 
Hr Poles was precipitated against the two utlier 
members of the depntation. 

"Now, then," exclaimed Mr Button, coming to Ihe 
door of the cah, " what are you gents after ? Have 
yon taken tickets for tlic bottomless pit, and are in a 
desperate haste to be at your destination ? " 

"Oh, sir, will yon drag out Mr Poles t Take him 
piecemeal if you will. He is smothering as ! " 

Mr John Nottershaw butted at the paperhanger 
with his head, and managed by brute force to drive 
him back-foremost out at the door, and then be 
eme^ed himself in a somewhat mmpled condition. 

" xoe horse ran away," he explained. 

"The horse was curious, no doubt, to see what has 
happened. Justifiable under the circumstances." 

" What has happened ? " asked Mr Nottershaw, 

"Come and see for yourselvea What! is that 
JabezGrice? Halloo! What brings you here t Let 
me see— one, two, three of you all in your Sunday-go- 
to-meeting togs, and coming in tlie cab also 1 What's 
in the wmd ? Money ! Subscriptions T I've none. 
I've lost one of my finest Jerseys. Come and see. I 
had her brought from the Channel Islands ; she cost 
me a large sum, and now — I can't even get her hide 
for tanning, or horns and hoofs for gelatine. But, 
blese me 1 what have you driven in the cah for ? " 

Mr Button might well ask ; the distance from Salt- 
wich was inconsiderable. The fact was thnt the 
depntation had engaged the vehicle so as to give 
weight to their representations. 

"We have not come for money," said Mr Qrice with 
dignity. " We have come as representatives of a large 
portion of the inhabitants of Saltwich to lay before 
you our views." 

" Let me lay mine before you first, man," said the 
farmer. 

" We have a serious cause of complaint" 

"So have I; I've lost my cow. Come along and 
look at my grievance. Ton are in the Salt Works, 
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Jabez, and so are to blame, and should icdemnify me. 
Bat I know better than to look for indemnitication 
to yon ^It men. Brnndrith says ' Prove that I did it 
and I will pay.' Bat I can't prove ttiat it was Brund- 
rith, and not Hewlett or Elson. I go to Hewlett ; he 
says ' Show that I did it, I'm a mile and a half fi-om 
yoor place ; try Elson.' Elson says ' Convince me it 
was I — not Brundrith. I am two miles and a half ofT. 
We all pamp.' There is no redress to be got. I 
must bite my niuls and bear it." 

Several men were in the field Rtonding about a 
conical gap io the surface, at the bottom of which 
water or mud was in a condition that looked like 
ebullition, though in reality it waa cold. 

" Don't go too near," said Button ; " the surface is 
moving, cracking, and more will settle shortly." 

" But where is the cow." 

"There!" answered the fanner, pointing to the 
caaldron. "All at once the land gave way whilst my 
Jersey was cropping the grass, and in the wink of an 
eye slie had disappeared. Where is my cow t You see 
a hole in the surface where my Jersey was, and she is 
going down, goodness knows where to, somewhere bo- 
low there in tne bowels of the earth ; somewhere, where 
salt rock was, there is now my Jersey worth forty 
pounds. That is what comes of your pumping, Grice." 

" Well, sir ) It's a great loss — but you most reckon 
that the salt works tnring s market to your door. If 
you lose in one way, you win in another." 

" I know that ; I am sick of this concern," cried 
Button. " If anyone would pay me twelve thousand 
ponnds, he should have the whole bag of tricks. I'll 
tell you what he ought to do — set up a salt work of 
his own. Why should Brandrith, Elson and Hewlett 
suck out all the rock from under our feet ? Let us 
suck against them and make what we can out of onr 
own s^t, and that underlying our neighbours. ' Make 
hay while the sun shines' is the saying. Here wo 
have it — ' Get out the salt whilst you can, and the devil 
take posterity 1 ' " 
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" Ton had best do that yonreelf, Mr Button." 

" Not I ; I have not the energy nor the experience. 
Come, Jabez, if you can find the money, you eball 
have the place, and ran against Brandriui and Elson, 
and make your fortune," 

" I have not the money." 

" Well, mention my oner to those who have. If I 
were a younger man, I'd suck at one end and Brund- 
rith at the other, and see which could suck the other 
down, and suck the wealth to himself." 

" Nov," said Jabez Qrice, " will you listen to what 
we have to say ? " 

" By all means ; but come from here— we can do no 
more than lament over my vanished cow and the field 
which is going after the cow, and will soon be con- 
verted into a flash.* Come along, into the bouse, 
and I will listen to what yon have to say." 

He led the way to his square residence, the roof of 
which rose to a point with a block of central chimneys 
in the midst. The advantage of this arrangement was 
that the chimneys were propped up on every side. 
The cabman with his conveyance followed. 

As soon as the party was in the nearly square 
sitting-room, the deputation opened the subject on 
which it was commissioned to wait on him. 

" Oh I about this affair of the circus — I don't see 
how I'm to get out of it. I've promised the field." 

Mr Notterahaw looked at Mr Grice, and the paper* 
himger looked at first one, and then tbe other. 

"I suppose the agreement is hardly committed to 
writing ? " said Jabez. 

"No — but a man's word should be as good as his 
bond." 

"Well — yea — in ordinary circumstances. But there 
are occasiouB when no man is bound. No man is 
bound to commit a sin." 

"I don't know how, without disgrace, I can get out 
of a promise." 

* A fluh u the local tann for a sheet of wnler where once wu dry 
ground- 
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Mr Grice rubbed his polished chin. 

" It depends ou the wording," he said. " I suppose 
you promised the field by the Town Hall." 

" CertwDly." 

" Did you specify which Town Hall ? '* 

" There is out one. The other has been pulled 
down." 

" That is true, but the situation still bears the name 
of Town Hall Field." 

"The Hash is there and the ground is full of 
craclts." 

" 1*11 tell you what. Button," broke in Notterahaw, 
" you never did a worse job in your life than encourag- 
ing these mountebanks. There are two niembers of 
the Weaver Trust will be on the platform of the Rev. 
Dr Tallow, and they won't thank you ; they won't 
propose you for a trustee at the next vacancy, you 
may be certain, and that won't be far off— old Whitley 
is on his last legs. I've heard from a bird who 
whispers in my ear that you have a fancy to be on 
the Trust^rather." 

" And then," said Mr Grice, " many of the Serious- 
Minded get their milk and butter — " 

"And eggs," threw in Mr Poles. 

" Milk, butter and eggs from you ; and it would be 
a pity — a great pity — to offend them. I don't say it 
would, but it might, affect your pecuniary interests 
— there is no knowing ; it would be unreasonable, 
still there is no knowing ; they might transfer their 
custom to Rugglea, get him to supply them with 
butter and milk. ' 

" And eggs," added the paperhanger. 

" Butter and milk and eggs," said Grice, again 
accepting the addition. 

" You see. Button," said the builder, " I'm a man 
of business myself, and I know that it don't do to 
offend parties which hang together like bees. Honey- 
bearing th^ muy be, yet sting they can. You'll 
excuse me, I'm a practical man." 
"Butwliatcanldo?" "-*" 
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" The matter is clear as rock salt," aaid Jabez in a 
peremptory tone. " The Old Town Field is good enough 
tor those ragamuffiuB. They shall have that or none. 
A parcel of tight-rope dancers have no right to pick 
and choose, to say ' We will have this site, to the 
diBturbance and annoyance of the Serionsly-Minded, 
and we will not have that, which will incommode 
nobody worth consideration.' Send them where they 

" But," said the farmer with hesitation, " the oM 
field is not safe. It is at the edge of the flash, and 
the ground is full of crocks, and is slipping in." 

"So much the better — it may deter many from 
attendance." 

" I don't know what to say," said Button, rubbing 
his head and looking with keen eyes at Jpliez Qrice. 
" You see — it was an understanding." 

" A misunderstanding, you must let them compre- 
hend. They shall have the Old Hall Field. Nonsense I 
Mr Button, you are not so foolish as to trifle away 
your interests for the sake of a set of mountebanks ; 
they shall go beside the flash, and it will do for them ; 
there will be water thei-e for their horses." 

" It is dangerous." 

" No hai-m will come to them — they are tliere for 
one night only. Look here, Mr Button, you want to 
sell your scrap of land. I'll speak to Brundrith, he 
lays great stress on my opinion. I'll advise him to 
buy, so as to avoid the chance of competition." 

"As you will, gentlemen," said Button. "Let me 
see, I'll go off to Chester, You must manege for 
me." 

Still his twinkling eye was on Grice. 

As the deputation prepared to leave, he crooked in 
his finger and winked at Jabez. He put his flnger 
through his button-hole and held him back. When 
the oUier two were out of hearing, he said — , 

" I know there is something bdiind— do you think 
I'm a foolT I remember poor Joe Saut^I know 
him in spite of his Signor, his Giuseppe, his Santi, 
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and all that sort of thing. I suppose, Grice, you 
don't like that he, yoor balf-brother — " 

" He ifi not even my quarter-brother." 

"Afi you will — your reputed brother should appear 
in tights and spangles when you are haranguing. 
Well, it would be a scandal. Til go away, and you 
shall block every entrance to my field. Settle with 
them that they are to rig up their show in Old Hall 
Field instead of Xew Hall Field, beside the flash 
instead of near your meeting. And — mind — i-eniembet 
what you said about Bnmdrith. I'm sick of living 
on a sinking soil." 



CHAPTER III 

OLD HALL FIELD. 

The I068 of the field near the New Town Hall did not 
greatly affect the spirits of the equestrian troupe, for 
it did not seem likely to materially affect their pro- 
spects. They were of a sanguine disposition, ready to 
make the best of very adverse circumstances, and the 
obligation to transfer the scene of their performances 
from one part of the town to another did not strike 
them OS matter for concern. They were provided 
with an open space on which to pitch their tents, and 
this open space was nearer to the densest-populated 
port of Saltwich than was the site first agreed upon. 

Where they now were was on the mnge of the 
ragged lajid near the old portion of the town — old, 
that is to say, comparatively, for the brine springs of 
Saltwich had not been discovered before the end o£ 
the eighteenth century, and the town had sprung up 
where hod once been green fields. The most ancient 
buildings were comparatively modem and eminently 
ugly. They consisted of rows of brick cottages, and 
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it was precisely these rows which went locally hy the 
name of Heathendom. 

These rows were regarded hy the denominations of 
the grave, who held Saltwich in their grip, as all but 
hopeless as a hnnting-ground. Its inhabitants were 
wholly given over to insolent, inconsiderate gaiety. 
Their levity of conduct was a continual offence to the 
Seriously- Minded, The noise of Heathendom con- 
trasted with the quietude of Jewry. The two moral 
hemispheres of Saltwich were in perpetual feud. Not 
a window in Heathendom contained a notice that the 
great American pi^acher was about to hold forth in 
the New Town Hall, and not a blank wall in Jewry 
displayed the attractions of the horsemanship. 

In Heathendom congregated the poachers who 
ravaged Delamere Forest and provided the hares and 
rabbits and partridges for the local poulterers, to 
whom the Seriously-Minded gave their custom, 
without inquiring too closely whence all this game 

Two streets had gone to rack and ruin, rifts had 
formed in the house-walls, and stacks of chimneys 
had fallen. The grave regarded this as a judgment 
on the gay who liad inhabited them — whilst them- 
selves pumping and steaming and sending away and 
converting into gold the salt rock that underlay 
these habitations. If the poor were turned out of 
their houses, or if they were forced to spend half 
their time in their bedrooms because their sinking 
kitchens were flooded — what did it represent to the 
imaginations of the serious of every denomination, 
who were themselves securely and dryly housed, but 
a call addressed by Nature herself to tiie frivolous to 
mend their waya 

In Heathendom were crushed and crowded to- 
gether all such as had been driven out of the 
condemned and demolished houses; no room was 
given them in the new and spacious parts of the 
town, where the houses were of white brick and the 
windows of red brick, and every house had its little 
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railed garden before its doors and its green Venetian 
blinds over its windows. 

The portion of open land given up to the 
equestrians was precisely the site on which the 
demolished houses and the Old Town Hall had stood. 
It shelved down to a "flash" — a sheet of water 
occupying about a hundred acres — that had been 
formed by the subsidence of the soil The surface of 
the field was singularly furrowed, as though at 
intervals a plough had been run through it. This open 
space grew out scanty, and that coarae, grass, and had 
the look as though blighted. It had been covered 
wiih buildings for half a century, and now that the 
buildings were demolished, it had not sufficiently 
recovered to resume its aspect of verdant meadow. 
Elsewhere, proximity to water would have produced 
lusnriant vegetation. It was not so here. What 
grass there was seemed to be dead, the bushes were 
stunted, and the trees were mere skeletons devoid of 
leafage. In all directions were strewn torn sardine 
cases, open empty tins of Bamomie beef, broken 
marmalade pots, scraps of newspaper, scale from brine 
pane, decaying rabbit skins, corroded saucepans and 
perforated kettles, mutton bones, old boots that 
seemed to have been exploded by dynamite, toothless 
hair-combs of imitation horn, and frcm the branches 
of a dead tree swung an abandoned crinoline, which, 
having gone out of fashion, bad there committed 
suicide. 

The erection of the circus was complete, and highly- 
coloured pictures representing the troupe performing 
their most remarkable achievements were displayed 
in front of it There was to be a procession of the 
Queen of Love, drawn in a motber-o'-peail shell by 
ostriches, with Cupid on the box. Wild Indians in 
moccasins, and with scalps flying at th0r girdles, were 
to hunt the buflalo. A horse nvalli&ff that of Baron 
Manchausen would dance on a tea-tarble without dis- 
turbing the caps. The Pearl of the Indies, in the 
lightest of gauze drapery, would bound through a 
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flaming hoop. Performiog <]ogt) would dnnk and 
smoke and play whist. T^e Modem Proteus would 
go through twenW transformations on horseback. 
The "Tailor ot Brentwood" was declared on the 
posters to be a screaming farce, certain to convulse 
the spectators. Finally, tho entertainment would 
conclude with a grand, and gorgeous, and hitherto un- 
equalled display of the Queen of Love receiving the 
homage of gods, men and beasts. 

Never, within the memory of the oldest inhabitant, 
were such attractions offered to the inhabitants of 
Saltwich. The outside of the great tent was con- 
templated by the assembled crowd with mixed feel- 
ings. Some of the eminently serious, who had de- 
scended — ay, condescended — to look at the erections in 
the Old Field, felt that Dr Tallow must be indeed a 
^ant in eloquence to contend with, and wrest from 
Signor Santi a congregation sufficient to fill the New 
HalL They believed that they stood on the verge of 
a crisis, when a revolution threatened, if it were not 
imminent. Servant girls were asking leave to visit 
sick mothers. Boys were pretending to have influenza 
colds which would keep them from attendance at the 
New Hall. School children, instead of rushing home 
when class was dissolved, ran to the field to peer 
through the joints in the boarding round the arena, 
or to lose themselves in astonishment at the pictures 
displayed. The supremacy of the grave in Saltwich 
stood in jeopardy. The serious looked vastly serious. 
Their moattis went down at the comers, and their 
confidence sank to their boots. There would be no 
overflow at the New Hall. There would be back- 
sliders — there was no possibility of captures ; some 
who were infirm in their gravity would be seduced to 
see the show, and all who might be "brought in" 
would, to a man, be in the sixpenny seats at the circua 
But that was not all. Father and mother could not 
go tc^ther to listen to Dr Tallow, and leave their 
children at home, for how could they be sure that 
their little ones would not forsake their beds and 
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steal away to the Old Hall Field 7 What missionary 
boxes would be safe when the fingers of domestics 
were itchii^ for the money that would entitle them 
to see dancing dogs, acrobats and ostriches in proces- 
sion i How could a serious husband be sure, suppose 
he left his wife behind to keep ^ard, that she would 
not yield to the solicitations of tne young people, lock 
the door and go oS with them to the horsemanship! 
Or the sedate wife — how could she be certain, when 
her husband left her at home, under the pretext that 
he was going to hear the great Jericho preacher, 
how could she have any well-grounded confidence 
that he wonld not turn his back on the New Hall at 
the first comer, and be found applauding the damsel 
balancing herself on one toe, and roaring over tlie 
jokes of the clown ? What seeds of revolt 1 What 
rifts in domestic confidence were like to ensue from 
this inauspicious arrival of Signor Santi with his 
troupe in Saltwich I 

At a distance of a hundred and fifty yards from 
the circus and its satellite booths and tents stood a 
Eolitary van. It was large, it was long, and was gaily 
painted. It was carved with wonderful fiourishes, all 
of which were gilt. It had glass windows, partly 
obscnred by muslin blinds and by red curtains. A 
stove flue pixijected through the roof. From the door 
a set of four steps was let down to the level of the 
soil. 

On the topmost of these steps, with her back to the 
door, sat a girl of seventeen ; but she was small, diild- 
like for her a.ge, and looked younger by a couple of 
years. She was engaged in opening and eating wal- 
nuts. She was delicately formed and graceful, with 
flowing, golden hair that reached her waist, and very 
dark eyes and brows. The brows and lashes were, in 
fact, so dark that many a woman, certainly all of the 
serious persuasion, would be sure to assert that they 
were dyed. Had her eyes been blue or grey, then the 
brows and lashes might indeed have been justly token 
to be artificially coloured, but they were not so in Qm 
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case. Nature is olwaya cnnning in her harmoniea; 
and the dark-brown e^ea, with a golden Bheen in the 
brown, admirably agreed with the still darker brown 
of the arched browa and the long lashes. The girl 
had a roguish look in her face, and dimples in iMth 
cheeks, but mainly in that on the left, for she had 
the trick of smiling more on one side than on the 
other. But though one side of her face might laugh 
more than the other, it was not bo with the eyes, in 
both of which was an equally merry twinkle. The 
one-sidedness of her smile gave a peculiar arctmesa 
and special drollery to her sunny faca 

Standing in front of her, below the pteps, looking 
at her as sue ate, with wonder in his great blue eyes, 
was a youth of one-and-twenty, with very fair hair, 
an open face, an expression gentle, and without force 
and strong individuality. Indeed, it may be said that 
there lay an evidence of constitutional or impressed 
timidity in the tremulous mouth and the quivering 
eyes. 

He did not speak ; he contented himself with staring. 

The girl did not resent observation. Every now 
and then she looked him full in the eyes. Then hera 
sparkled and the dimples formed in the slightly- 
fluished cheeks. Whenever she did thin, the youth 
coloured to the roots of hiR fnir hair, and lowered his 
eyelids abashed. After this silent homage had con- 
tinued for some while, and the girl was tired of eatin? 
and being contemplated in mute admiration, though 
not tired of the homage, she said, glancing up slyly, — 

" Are you fond of nuts ? " 

The young man started, alanned at being addressed. 

" Look," said she ; " you shall share mine." 

She took half a dozen, stepped dovra to him and 
thrust them into his pocket. He caught hia breath 
and staggered back. She resumed her seat on the 
steps, and continued eating. 

" What I No teeth to crack them ? " she said. " I 
will help you again 1 " 

Then she removed the upper shells of three, and 
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placed them Id a row on the step at her feet They 
were fresh, yellow as butter. 

" You are good," said the yonag man, shaffling from 
one foot to another; "but I will not deprive you of 
them." 

He looked at the tempting nata. He dared not put 
his hand so near her as to take one. 

" Will yon have one peeled 1 " asked the girl, flash- 
ing a glance at bim, and puckering ber funny little 
month. 

Without awaiting a reply, she put a nut in her 
mouth, cracked the shell, then set to work deftly to 
remove the bitter skin. When the kernel was com- 
pletely stripped, with a roguish look and her head a 
little on one side, and the golden hair flowing over 
one shoulder, she held out her palm, pink as a fan- 
shell, and with the kernel in it, white as an almond. 

The boy recoiled in alarm. 

"What I Do you think I am giving you poisoD? 
Ofa, silly Adam I I am not Eve offering the forbidden 
fmit This is quite harmless. There is no ban on 
walnuts. I thought you liked them — yoo looked at 
me in socb a manner while I ate. Come I take and 
eat, yon silly goose I " 

Shyly the youth drew near, his face burning, his 
eyes on the ground, and his limbs trembling. He 
took the kernel so clumsily from the little, rosy palm 
that he touched the hand. A shock ran through 
him, and he gasped as though he hod dipped bis head 
nnder water. 

" I thank yon," he said. 

" Why are yon afraid of me ? I am a teeny-weeny 
mite; you are a mighty fellow. Adam — " 

" My name is not Adam, but Andrew," 

** Andrew, if I were to put a walnut between my 
lips, and bid yon come rp close and bite it away, I 
believe you would die of terror." 

He could not speak — the proposal made him giddy. 

"No; but for all that I will not give you the 
chance. Take your three nuts, you toothless creature," 
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" I am asliamed ; you have already pot some in my 
pocket" 

"Ton blush like a girl. We folks always give that 
we may take. I want something of you." 

" What is that t" 

" I want to know yoor thoughts. What were you 
thinking about me ? What ideas were slouching about 
in that stupid head of yours covered with such a shock 
of tow, as you looked at me eating my walnuts t " 

" I was thinking how pretty you were." 

He reeled as he said this, astonished at himself for 
having paid a compliment. 

The girl burst into a merry laugh and clapped her 
hands. 

"We are getting on; this is famous. And your 
wishes — what are they? To come to the show and 
see me in all my glory — the Queen of Lovel Well — 
it costs sixpence for the inferior seats ; reserved seats, 
one shilling." 

" I don't know — I am engaged." 

" Engaged elsewhere ? Where to ? " 

He hung his head. 

" What a funny place this Saltwich is," said the girl. 

" Saltwicli funny ! It is a very serious place. 
There are eeven chapels in it of dinerent denomina- 
tions, besides — " 

" Save me from the besides. I mean how funny it 
is that the place should live and thrive on salt." 

" Yes — if there were no brine springs here, Saltwich 
would be nowhere ; it has no other manufacture." 

" How do you make salt f " 

" We boil the brine." 

" Where does the brine come from ? " 

" From the bowels of the earth." 

" I should like to see salt made." 

" Then," answered the young man eagerly, " come 
to the works to-morrow and I will show you every- 
thing." 

" What are you ? " 
"A waller." 
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" What I a mason ? " 

" No ; a waller with us means a boiler. I am on 
the day shift, and have to atenm the brine, and rake 
Ihe salt off as it forms." 

" You are on the day shift ? " 

" Yes — I do not work at night." 

" Then your objection falls through. You are not 
engaged. You will come to the show." 

" It is not at the works that I am engaged," said 
the youth, colouring; " I liave to go with my father 
to a meeting at the Town Hall." 

" What t to the undenominational hop folks talk of 
as likely to spoil our attendance ? " 

" It is not a hop." 

" What else can draw folks away ? It must be a 
dance ; that ie the only other attraction I can think of 
that would take away the people from us. I suppose 
you Saltwichers love a hop. ao would I if I had the 
chance — which I have not." 

" Yon do not understand. If I could but persuade 
you to come to the meeting ; it would do you so much 
good." 

" I can't — I am engird — in reality engaged. You 
can see that on the posters. Corne and see me in my 
cockle-shelL Have you sispenec? No," &aid she, 
correcting herself; "from you I will have more — a 
shilling — and will reserve you the very best seat of 
bJI. Will you have the place 1 Give mo the shilling." 
" Here." 

He extended a silver coin. 

" And here in return is a ticket. Now, you must 
and shall come. It will be a grand show — it will be 
worth a bob to see me alone. I shall go about on two 
cream horses. I shall jump from the back of one to the 
back of the other, and all the while I shall look about 
for you. We have to keep very steady heads when 
we are performiog, or dreadful things may happen." 
" What things ? ' 

"If I am not thinking of what I am about, but 
thinking of you, and why you have not come, then, 
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there ia no saying, I may drop between the horses, 
and go under their cruel hoofs, and there would be the 
end of poor little Queenie \ " 

The thought tlmt this earl would be concerned if 
he did not appear, that Eis absence might set her 
little heart in a flutter of disappointment, was too 
much for the lad. He put bis bands to his head — it 
was spinning like a teetotum ; then she spread out 
her arms, slaking the broken nuts over the side of 
the steps. 

" What is your name ? " Bhe asked. 

" Andrew Grice." 

" And I am Queenie Sant," said she. Then putting 
her head on one side, and throwing a mischievous 
twinkle into her eyes, she said conzingly — " You will 
come and see me T Promise, you good Andrew, and I 
Bwear — " 

" Hush, hush I " 

"I vow and protest I will transform grave Andrew 
into a very merry Andrew ; also, I will come to your 
salt works to-morrow. If I do not see you I will not 
come." 

Then all at once a young man of rough exterior, 
with a shock of sandy hair on his bead, strode to the 
side of the girl, and before she was aware, bad bowed 
and lightly kissed her cheek. Turning to Andrew he 
said scornfully, — 

" Stoop, fool, and pick up the nutshells offered ; 1, an 
a man, take what I can snatch, unasked — I — Rab 
Rainbow." 



CHAPTER IV. 

BU AAINBOW. 

The girl sprang to her feet alarmed, incensed. The 
act of Rah Rainbow was so unexpected. Indeed, she 
had not even perceived the approach of the oi&n. Nor 
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had Andrew Grice observed him, bo engrossed bad he 
been in watching the circus girl, thongb Bab had 
been there for some little while, leaning his elbow 
agaJDst the van, with bis fingers thrust through his 
light, bushy hair, looking down on the little Queen 
as ehe played with, and attracted the young waller. 

The niomeDt she had recovered herself, she sprang 
through the door into the caravan, and bolted it 
behind her. 

Rab laughed, and cast himself carelessly on the 
steps, planting a foot on the ground on each side 
beyond the steps, thrust his rough cloth cap to the 
back of his head, and picked up such nuts as were 
not broken, and snch fragments of kernel as lay on 
the step where he sat, ready for consumptioa 

Andi'ew Grice thought it incumbent on him to 
remonstrate with Rab for what he had done. Bain- 
bow broke a nutshell, looked up, and aaked con- 
temptuously, — 

"What brings you among the tenia of the un- 
godly?" 

"I can go where I please," retorted the waller, 
*' without asking your leave." 

" What will die daddy say ? " 

" I am my own master." 

" No, you ain't, or weren't. I am surprised to see 
yoQ among the good-for-nauglits, and larking wi' 
circus-girls. You, Andrew, oh tie I " 

" I was not larking." 

" Quite right You haven't the spring and carol of 
a lark in you." 

Rab Rainbow was a tall, strongly-built young man, 
with light hair, and features of no regularity of shape, 
and no special character, but be had a pair of good, 
clear, grey eyes. He was dressed in a sandy suit, 
short cut, untidy but not ragged, bulged and patched, 
and on his legs were breeches and gaiters. The coat 
wa<9 dragged ont of shape at the pockets, which were 
obvioosiy often bni'dened with heavy weights, or 
distended beyond their proper size. 
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There was a careless good-natare in the man's face, 
and this was all that was attractive about it ; for he 
was far from handsome in feature, and his complexion 
was coarse and red. A gamekeeper would at once have 
set him down for a poacher, and, m fact, Bab's principal 
employment and amusement consisted in snanng 
rabbits and shooting phea^jiuits in Delomere Forest. 
This royal forest at one time extended over 10,000 
acres, but is now reduced to haJf that size. There are 
numerous noblemen's seats in the neighbourhood with 
extensive preserves. Five thousand acres of woodland, 
beside parks and preserves, afforded quite sufficient 
scope for Bab and those of his trade to pick up a 
livelihood. The poulterers' shops at Northwich, ^II^ 
wich and Winsford were kept supplied with game of 
all sorts by these free sportsmen. 

" It would do you good, Andi-ew, to come to the 
circus to-night, and, as you've bought a ticket, 
come." 

" I don't know. I am — " 

" Yes ; I know. The old " Hammer " will take you 
with him to the undenominational affair. I wouldn't 
go, if I was you. I'd come here. You've bought a 
ticket ; it's a sin to waste a shillin'. I know, and yon 
know, just exactly what the American doctor will say. 
There'll be so many anecdotes, so many illustrations, 
BO much butterin' of the grave, and bo much damning 
of the gay. I've gone through that sort of thing 
scores of times, and so have you. I hate it. You 
won't have the chance of horsemanship every week, 
and you can get serious ilummery any day." 

" Yon should not speak thus," said Andrew, indig- 
nantly. " If you are a backslider, you need not throw 
your taunts at those from whom you've slipped away, 
and who stand where you fell." 

" Yes," said Bah, thrusting his cap further back on 
his head, "I am a backslider, sure enough. I dare 
say I'm a worse man for it ; I ain't sure I'm a better. 
But one thing I do know — I'm a truer man now tliuu 
I was when 1 was kickin' in your net." 
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"That is because you were never radically and 
sincerely serious." 

" May be," said Bab, with a shmg of one shoulder. 

" I don't think these travelling horsemaoehip people 
ought to be encouraged," said Ajidrew. " That is why 
I ^n't patronise the show," 

" Why should they not be encouraged f ' asked 
Rainbow. " Don't you think life wants a little of the 
salt o' mirth strewn over it to make it taste less flat, 
and to keep it wholesome 7 May be they are just 
aa useful in their way as ai-e you wallers in your 
fashion." 

"Anyhow, they are generally known to be a dis- 
reputable set." 

" That's known to you, then, which is hid from me," 
said Bab, drawing his feet up on the step, and fold* 
ing his arms on his knees. " Look here I You've been 
talkia' to the little lass in here, behind " — he pointed 
with his chin over his shoulder — " Do you know that 
she is the daughter of the managerT Do you think he 
ain't got fatherly love and care for her ? Bats and 
mice have it for their little ons. Crows and jackdaws 
have it for theirs. You don't allow that mountebanks 
have what you know the beasts and birds possess. 
That never enters your serious noddla You don't 
think that the Signer, aa a father, would guard his 
child from every mischief, and eat his heart out with 
grief if ill came to the pretty mite ? No ; that never 
struck your dull imagination. And the young woman 
that goes through the fiery hoop, and dances on one 
toe on horseback — you mayn't suspect she's the wife 
of the clown, but I tell you she is so. If you'll come 
this evenin' and look at him instead of her. you'll see 
him wince eveiy time she goes through the flames, 
and that he has his eye followin' her, and hands ready 
to catch her should she fall, all the while that he is 
crackin' his jokes and makin' grimaces, and cuttin' 
antics. If you'll come and see that, then you'll learn 
more of human nature than you will under the Bev. 
Tallow. And eomethin' more you may learn — or, 
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at leaat, come to suspect — that the clown would not 
have his wife, for all her roosliu skirts and bore anus, 
do anything but what is fittin' and decent in an 
honest wife and a good mother. You'll rub your eyes 
when you've learnt that ; and that's what you won't 
get at the New Town HalL" 

" I am very rejoiced to hear this," said Andrew. 

"Ill tell yon somethin' mora," said Rab. "These 
poor creatures in the circus, they paint for an hour, 
and then wash it all oS, and they are natural men 
and women, as God made them, for the other twenty- 
three hours. There's folks — I name no names — as 
wouldn't set their foot inside the hossmanahip, who 
paiut, and never get out of paint. They eat in paint, 
they sleep in paint, they talk and they walk m it. 
And the coorious sarcumstance is, that everyone else 
eees it is paint but themselves. There be some such in 
your show — I don't say all — and the thing that's 
remarkable about it is, that in your show everyone 
paints up to deceive his own self first, and he does it 
thoroughly. That paint, red-lead, gets into the veins 
and coloura his blood; that paint, white-lead, gets 
into the head and is converted into brain. I'll tell 
you what is the great difference between these 
horsemanship folk and those I speak of — the real 
difference that goes to the bottom of all. Those who 
paint in your show deceive themselves first, and then, 
when that is thoroughly accomplished — with a decep- 
tion never to be flhaken off — then they take in others. 
The fellows in the circus paint, and they never — not 
for one moment — deceive either themselves or others." 

" I don't understand you." 

" Don't you ? I don't suppose you do. I'll tell you 
what the symptoms are. The fellows in your show 
get to so believe in and worship their own painted-up 
and false selves, that they tliink and say that nobody 
can be right unless he be a reflection of themselves. 
If they likes beefsteak puddin'.thcn cursed be he who 
has a fancy for mutton hash. If they walk on the 
shady side of the street, then may a snnstroke take 
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him who prefers to go on the soath side. They have 
such a hkin' for the smell of a cauldrou of hiled 
cahbege, that anathema be to him who likes the scent 
of the flowering beanfield." 

" I'm not one of that sort," said Andrew, sharply. 

" Ain't you t You're on the highway to it— what 
did you say joat now about these poor horse-riders 
being a disreputable lot? You have been galled 
when on horseback yourself, I suppose, and so 
cumot allow anyone to be respectable who can ride." 

Andrew turned to go away. 

Bab called after him, — 

" I've not done with you yet." 

Andrew halted and reluctantly looked back. 

" You don't often hear what is the opinion formed 
of you in Heathendom, so it is well to get it when 
you can. We're a wicked lot, we are, in them red 
brick cottages, and a wickeder lot was turned out o' 
them that tumbled down. We talk and we laugh 
and we have our opinions. Whether they be right 
or wrong, that's for such to say who holds the balances. 
I've been about in all cooi'ses of life and conditions 
of men, and my notion is, there's a deal more good 
everywhere than you serious ones suppose, and 
there's good just where you don't expect to find it. 
Human natur' ain't all perfection in Jewry and all 
corruption in Heathendom. There are bad men, 
but the paint hides their badness, wholl be to- 
night gesticulatin' and Iiaranguin' with the Bev. 
Tallow, and there'll be good and true men and women 
looking on at the horse-riders, ay, and ridia' the 
horses tool The human conscience is healthy and 
sturdy enough, and the fault I find with your Doctor 
Tallow and the likes of him is, they don't let it alone, 
but go pricking and poking at it, and whipping up 
a lather about it like them cuckoo-apittle insects on 
the young shoots in spring." 

Andiew walked away. 

Rab looked after him with a smile in his grey eyes. 

** The chap ain't bad if let alone," said he. 
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As he sat, still Bmiling and looking after the retreat- 
ing figure of the young waller, cantiously the window 
above hia head waa opened from within, without turn- 
ing the door on its hinges ; then a delicate arm was 
thrust out and took np Bab's cap from his head, so 
lightly, so gently, that he was hardly aware of the 
theft. He put up his hand aud rubbed his head, 
looked about, saw no one, felt behind him, thinking 
the old bit of headgear had slipped down ; theo the 
cap waa dropped on his rough locks again, and pinned 
into the side was a yellow rose. 



CHAPTER V. 

"hamheb" orice. 

Andbew walked home slowly and thoughtfully. He 
hod been brought up in the straightest sect of serious- 
mindedness; his world had been one overcaat by 
clouds, through which flashed no sun to throw the 
ripple of life into sparkle and laughter. He had been 
shown mankind as sharply cleft into two spheres, 
twocamps— that of the good and that of thebad^ — ever 
at war, sometimes in active hostility, sometimes with 
that army to which he belonged drawn within Torres 
Vedras lines, prepared for attack, awaiting the oppor- 
tunity of taking the field. Such a view of mankind 
as this is one which commends itself easily, readily, 
to such as are children in years, and to those whose 
hearts never expand with the experience of life. 
They have no idea of the blending of tints ; the 
doctrine of equations is beyond the grasp of their 
intellects. It is a view which has been formulated into 
a dogma. Men grow to manhood, and pass through 
life and desceod mto their graves, possessed with me 
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tde& that their fellow-men ore capable of broad and 
decided classification — ^into two hosts ranged against 
each other in internecine etrife; into two states, in 
which the one is of light, the other of darkness. 
Humanity may be actually of one blood, but it is not, 
it never was, of one spirit. Not Adam and Eve, bound 
in mutual sympathies and loving each other to death, 
ore the parents of the human race, but Cain and Abel, 
envying, hatinv, pursuing one another. Humanity 
is not, as a rule, penetrated by like emotions, moved 
by like ambitions, is not equally subject to caprices. 
It is not at one time prone to strive after high ideals, 
and then to sink to basenesses); not to be now generouii 
and then mean ; now brave and then cowardly ; now 
true and then false. Far from it! All the loftiness, 
generosity, heroism, truth are to be found in the one 
army ; and all the baseness, meanness, cowardice, 
falsehood in l^e other; and should there appear in 
that other some tokens of what is accounted noble, 
and great, and liberal, then these are not to be ac- 
counted in them as intrinsic virtues, but to be 
esteemed as affectations and unsubstantial phantasms. 

Teaching such as this is at home under the turban as 
well as under the triple tiara ; it nestles into the heart 
under the Pharisee's phylactery and the preacher's 
gown; it is a teaching which accommodates itself to 
every creed and confession. 

Jabez Grice was dominated by this teaching. It 
did not tincture merely, it constituted the very essence 
of his coDvictions; it petrified them to adamant, and 
rendered them as immutable as the rules of Nature. 
Jabez, or " Hammer " as he was commonly designated, 
had reared his son Andrew, a pliant youth, in this 
same aspect of life. Sometimes such teaching sup- 
plies to a naturally feeble character that iron which 
it lacks, but at other times it has a debilitating ten- 
dency, and takes the lime out of the bones. 

" Hammer" Grice occupied a house in a new row 
of cottages on a ridge of rising sandstone that ran no 
risk of settlement, and looked down with a frown on 
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Heathendom. It waa tenanted by exemplary indi- 
vidualB, all Berious. No. 4 in Alma Terrace (Jewry, 
snch was its slang designation) woA the dwelling that 
waa occupied by Jabez Grice. 

From the height of Jewry the very serious sent 
Forth skirmishing parties to hold htieet preachings in 
Heathendom, with the hope — a forlorn one-— of effect- 
ing capturea But these parties rarely returned with 
spoils ; they were usually followed by a groaning, cat- 
calling mob. 

Heathendom retaliated by suborning men with 
bttrrel-organa, that ground off dance tunes, to perform 
along the len^h of Alma Terrace, and it sent forth 
its boys and girls to caper and waltz to these strains, 
under the horrified windows of Jewry. 

Every available engine to annoy or discomfit 
Heathendom was set in operation by the very serious, 
who, being the respectable, the roonied and well-con- 
ducted of Saltwich, had the command of the forces 
that could be employed against the disreputable, 
impecunious and noisy. They had them watched by 
the police; they harried them through the School 
' Attendance Committee; they visited them through 
the Sanitary Officei-s; they had them dropped upon 
by the Excise ; they worried them through the rate- 
collectors. Tliey made it impossible for a son or 
daughter of Heathendom to escape into respectability 
through any other door than that of the chapel 
Should a young man from this quarter desire a situa- 
tion in the police, or as a keeper, or in the army, or 
navy, no respectable man in the superior quarter 
would give him a character ; and no girl had a chance, 
for the same reason, of obtaining a situation in a re- 
putable house. 

Saltwich was a to\vn that had started up in the 
extensive psrish of Scatterley, with a church at 
a distance of two miles. The Vicaroge was occu- 
pied by a gentle, timid man, fond of collecting 
moths, an authority on lepidoptera, unable to cope 
witii tiie difficulties of his position, and without tha 
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moi-al energy to attempt to tJo sa A good, kind 
man ; but rather scientinc than spiritual ile hunted 
beotleB and motba, rather than boqIs. He was content, 
in face of the dominant nonconfonnity, to be left un- 
molestod to minister to a couple of farmers, a sporting 
squire, and his own family. No man was of less 
account in Saltwich than the Yicar of Scatterley; 
and even had those whom Jewry had banned appealed 
to him for encouragement, he would not have dared 
to uphold them, lest, by so doing, he should otlend the 
nonconformists, and the Serious-Minded of all denomi- 
nations should conspire against him, and wrest troju 
him one of the two fai-meis to whom he still ministered 
on suSerance. Over against the Reverend Edward 
Meek stood the layman, Jabez Grice, the most com- 
manding power in Saltwich. He was not a man of 
means or of position. He was foreman at Brundrith's 
Salt Works on a salary of forty shillings a week, but 
be was a man of an intense and aggressive personality, 
Gianta are not necessarily great men, nor are mighty 
men always big in size. A man is not to be measured 
bythenamber of stones he weighs, and the number of 
feet and inches he stands. " Hammer " Grice was of 
moderate size, solid in structure, and with a firm head 
planted on a short neck and broad shoulders. He 
was not contained within the clothea that enveloped 
him. He filled every room he entered, he filled his 
own house, he filled all Jewry ; it may almost be said 
that he filled all Saltwich. Certainly no man in that 
brine-pumping and steaming town^had anything ap- 
proaching his power. In the factory he was greater 
than Brondrith. In political influence he was a greater 
man than the Member of Parliament ; in chapel, pastor 
and elders were his humble servants. No committee 
could be formed without Grice in it, and, when in it, 
the ftllow-membera did little else than register the 
opinions and resolutions of " Hammer." At an election 
he swept votes together with an irresistible force ; on 
a platform he could sway his hearers and make them 
think and feel with himself. He waa not an educated 
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uaan, oor a logical reasoner. He carried his audience 
with him, nat so much by argument as by assertion. 
No antagonist anewered him with impunity. He 
crushed him under facts, or, at least, statements, or 
withered him with bis scorn. 

He wa8 a man who never hesitated in the formation 
of tin opinion, and who never wavered, when once his 
opinion was formed. 

Andrew, brought up under this man, of an amiable, 
pliable disposition, was bent and moulded as his 
father desired. He saw, heard, felt through his 
father's organs. His father could not be wrong in his 
estimates, and could do no wrong. The strength of 
the Buperior nature, instead of infusing ite vigour into 
tJie interior, sucked from the latter what little force it 



But Andrew had reached that a^ when the sap of 
youth is most vigorous, tmd he now, for the first time, 
began to be conscious of, and to feel impatience at, the 
restraints that had been put upou him, and which lie 
had worn without a murmur as a child. He thrust 
from him Rab's sneci-s at the.insiucerity of " Hammer " 
and his colleagues. Andrew knew his father, and 
knew that he was genuine to the core. There was no 
question as to his earnestness. That Jabez Grice was 
one of those who imposed on himself before imposing 
on others, or who imposed on others because he first 
thorouchly imposed on himself — this was an innuendo 
of Bab s not worthy of consideration. 

But there was something in what Bab had said 
relative to the vagabond troupe that bad stuck in the 
mind of Andrew, and the poa<uier's words had fallen — 
come apt — on thoughts forming in the bi«in of 
the young man during his conversation with the 
Queen of Love. 

He had been drawn against himself into this con- 
versation. He had stood looking at the girl, wonder- 
ing at her beauty, and, in his own mind, marvelling 
that the Creator should have sent such a creature into 
the worid to run to inevitable wreckage. Then, whilst 
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tliese thoughts were tuining in Iiis head, the girl had 
begnn to notice him, and had lured him on, with 
cleTemees and coqueby, into buying a ticket for the 
performance. She had some self-respect, some grace 
in her, for she had resented the impudence of Rab 
Rainbow, had flushed with shame and had fled from 
his advances. When the girl had disappeared, then 
the poacher bad spoken with him, and bad said words 
which, if true, were a revelation, such as is wrought 
by the- rending of clouds, and the display of a 
horizon iUnmined by sunshine and radiant with 
coloor. 

Was it possible that the daylight was not confined 
to Ooshen, but was ditFused also thronghout B^ypt? 
Was it possible that the dew of heaven fell on the 
herb of the field and forest as well as on cabbages and 
Bmssels-sprouta 1 Was it possible that there was 
sweetness of song, and simplicity of life, and harmony 
of plumage in the wild bird of the air, as well as in 
the caged canary and the fowls in the poultry-house ? 
As Andrew walked from the Old Hall Field, he eaw 
an Italian playing a hurdy-gurdy, with a monkey, 
dressed in trousers and a scanet coat, running up the 
blighted tree, swinging in the wires of the discarded 
crinoline, then, at a word from his master, taking a 
tray and going round soliciting coppera Andrew 
cast in a trifie ; but, as he did so, a spring of gall 
welled up in his heart. Had he not been reared by 
hia father much as this monkey bod been trained by 
the Savoyard ? He h&d been taught to foot it to his 
father's piping ; he was held by him, chained from 
going his own way ; he was bidden by him do this and 
leave that, and he had no option in any matter, and, 
even as this monkey, he was sent round with mission- 
ary boxes and collecting cards. His brow coloured, 
and b* tamed quickly away. He became conscious 
of Btrutness, and, for the first time in his life, was 
inclined to atroin his muscles and snap the bandages 
that were wrapped and knotted about him. 

He hod been a good boy — diligent in his work, 
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regular in his hours, quiet in the house, docile before 
his father, and affectionate to hia aunt who lived with 
his father, kindly, obliging to all. He had tasted 
nothing more stimulating than ginger-beer, had heard 
nothing more mirth-provoking than a humorous dis- 
course at a chapel anniversaiy ; the social gatherings 
which he had frequented had been all within the 
precincts of the Tabernacle or Temperance Hall. He 
had read nothing more exhilarating than a missionary 
magazine. Although living in a world in which the 
knowledge of good and evil (mainly the latter) is 
pretty generally diffused, and is acquired without the 
institution of Board Schools, yet Andrew was singu- 
larly guileless — as white in mind as blameless in con- 
duct — so completely had he been kept, or had kept 
himself, within the circle of the serious. Now man- 
hood was reached, and with manhood came a con- 
sciousness of innate power, a craving for independence. 
The imagination of Andrew began to plume its wings, 
his will to stiffen itself, and his mind to liarbour 
the thouebt that it was not well for him always to 
live in anject subserviency, even to so admirable a 
father as was hia 

On reaching No, 4 Alma Terrace, Andrew knew at 
once that his father was at home, by the fumes of 
tobacco that met him as he opened the door. He 
found " Hammer " seated by the lire reading his paper. 
Jabez recognised his son's footsteps, but did not trouble 
to look up, nor did he remove hia pipe from his lipa to 
throw him a greeting. Why should ne 7 They worked 
in the same factory. Jabez was not one to trouble 
himself about the amenities of life ; he contented him- 
self with what was practical, substantial. 

Andrew saw that the table was laid, and he put hia 
hand upon it. In so doing, he threw down a fork. 

" Now then, clumsy ! " called Jabez, without raising 
on eye from the line he was reading. 

Andrew stooped to pick up the fork, and, in setting 
it on the table, rattled the cups. 

The father growled. 
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** I should like a word, father, if disengaged.' 

" I am here," 

"I have been to the Old Hall Field. They ai-e 
there." 

" Who are the They that are there ? " 

" The circus people. They have set up their tenfa." 

" We Bent them to the Old Hall Field, ' said Jabez. 

"It is going to be on aoosuallygood horsemaiiship." 

" Possibly." 

" I am fond of horses," 

" Horses are one thing. Ijegs and m'uslia skirts are 
another." 

" Father, I do not think I shall be able to accompany 
you to the New Hall to-night" 

" Indeed." 

Jabez did not raise his eyes from the paper, but 
Andrew saw his fingers clench the sheet more tightly, 
and heard him snoit. 

" I have BO often attended this sort of thing," said 
Andrew. 

" You have never heard the Rev. Tallow." 

"No; but I have heard the female revivalist, and 
the negro evangelist, and the pugilistic apostle, and — ' 

"And what T ' 

" It's always very much the same. I don't feel any 
call to hear 'JTallow," 

" Well — what more T " 

The words fell from Jabez like lumps of iron. 

" Well, father, and I; thought — as a bit of s variety, 
and as, somehow, I have got a ticket for a reserved 
seat — tbat — that I'd go to the circus to-night." 

" So you ate going to the circus ? " 

" You don't very much mind, father, do you ? " 

"And where will you go after the circus ?" 

" Well — I shall be home as soon as you." 

" You will not come home at all." 

A pause, during which the frizzle of frying onions 
in the kitchen could be heard. There was to be beef- 
steak for supper. The smell of the onions mingled 
with the smoke of tobacco. 
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"Tliis is what I mean," said Jabez; "yon ought 
before this to have taken lodgings where to Btay. 
You do not stay here. This is not a house in which 
frequenters of circuses can sit down with chapel-goers. 
A house divided against itself, Na 4 Alma Terrace 
shall never be. I give yon till half-past seven to 
remove your clothes. If every rag is not gone by 
half-past seven, I chuck what remoina into the street 
Bethulia I dish up 1 " 

" Father, do you mean to turn me out ? " 

" He that heareth not the Church, let him be to thee 
as a heathen man and a publican." 

" But, father, that's different. Do you mean to say 
you are the Church ?" 

" Yes, I am ; what else is the Cliuich ? " Jabcz put 
down the paper. " Dish up the steak and onions 
sharp, Bethulia. I'm hungry 1 " 



CHAPTER VL 

THE CIRCUS. 

Rab was in his place on a bench at the circns. He 
looked about him for Andrew, but could see him 
nowhere. 

"I thought the fellow bad hardly the dare in him," 
said Bab. 

The benches filled rapidly. It was really question- 
able whether any would be left in Saltwich to sit 
under Dr Tallow, so numerous was the attendance at 
Signor Santi's rival entertainment. 

One thing was, however, noticeable — that the re- 
served red baize-covered seats did not fill. A good 
deal of red baize was still exposed. Those who did 
speckle its surface were not Saltwichers, but country 
folk, the families of neighbouring gentry. They had 
sent their children with tutors and governesses, some 
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had even come themselves. A rector w&s there wllh 
wife and offspring. A schoolmaster from a distance 
was there with his pnpits. 

Cheshire is famous for its horses; its heart heats 
high at racing periods. It is in the full glow of life 
in the hunting months. There are studs around 
Delamere Forest. The very high roads are furnished 
with soft trotting ground at their sides specially 
adapted for horses ^ken out to practice. From the 
stables had come grooms and horseboys in great 
numbers. The exhihition was, above ell others, cal- 
culated to interest and delight them. Some of the 
small ahopkeepei-3 of Saltwich were present; such, 
that is, as were not devoted hand and soul to the 
serious faction, and Heathendom, as far as its finances 
would admit, was there to man and boy. 

The tent was sustained by a pole in the midst, 
around which hong a circular chandelier supporting 
oil lamps. The arena had been strewn with sawdust 
which, being slightly damp, exhaled an odour that 
impregnated the atmosphere. The structure on which 
the public was to sit, raised stage on stage, was simple 
to rudeness. The deal boards employed had been as 
few as was consistent with safety. The whole fabric 
was temporary and flimsy, but was calculated to 
snstun any araonnt of direct pressure exerted verti* 
cally, when occupied by a crowd of spectators. The 
boards were not jointed, and there was no flooring 
under the benches, consequently men who incautiously 
thrust their hats under their scats, or women their 
baskets of provisions, had them precipitated to the 
turf below. A mother screamed because her child 
had dropped into space, but it was recovered unin- 
jured, having been caught by its frock. There was 
an outcry from a woman who, in counting her change, 
had emptied the contents of her purse over the benches 
and sixpences were dancing down the stage, and three 
penny bits slipping between the jointa Some merri- 
ment was provoked by a Scatterley farmer who, on 
taking his place, removed and looked into his hat 
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It was surmised that he thought he Was in church, 
and that he was saying his prayers. 

Vendors went round with oranges and buns ; ginger- 
beer bottles popped and squirted their contents into 
faces and over irocka. 

Personal observations were made on all sides, as 
was inevitable in a place where everyone knew every- 
one else. 

"My word I There's Susan Naylor in a new 
bonnet. Who ever is that with her? She's surely 
not picked up a fresh young man." 

" Well, I declare, if that isn't Tommy Tinker I And 
he is in arrears at the shop. He might have paid 
for his "backy, and stayed away." 

"There are all the Suggars. Their business must 
be flourishing. Three whole tickets and eight chil- 
dren at half-price. That makes five-and-six. I'm 
astoniehed they ain't ashamed to show what profits 
they make out of us labouring people," 

" Well, I never ! There's the Townsends in the re- 
served seats. What swells they are become I What 
makes them strut such peacocks is, that they have 
come in for their uncle's money. But they'll soon run 
through that if they go reserved-seating it every 
day!' 

"Why, surely the Lintems ain't gone to the six- 
penny places, and they gave champagne at their 
daughter's wedding ! I caU that shabby — worse than 
shabby; it's positively dirty. I'd stay away, or go 
reserved if I gave champagne at a wedding." 

The (u%na was not perfectly smooth. It had been 
brushed over more than once, but now a sort of ripple 
was observable on the surface of the sawdust. "The 
manager noticed this and summoned a couple of work- 
men in white jackets to sweep the arena once more. 

When they had withdrawn, in leaped the clown 
with his familiar " Here we are again, and how are 
you, ladies and gentlemen, and all the little ones at 
home ? " 

He was greeted with applause and laughter. 
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The usual dialogne eDStied between him and the 
mant^er, who cracked his whip, and made the clown 
jump and rub his shies. It was really astoniflhing to 
the spectators how little the jokea of the clown affected 
the mant^r. He spoke without a muscle moving; 
there seemed to be in him neither a sense of humour 
nor a spark of compassion. He laughed at no sally, 
and spared no stroke of the lash. 

Then entered the little Queen of Beauty, as adver* 
tised, in her mother-o'-pearl sliell drawn by ostriches, 
llie birds and carriage were not by any means equal 
to what the public had been led to anticipate from 
the Saming posters. The ostriches were ruffled and 
frowsy; they wore a distressed air, and walked in 
nngaialy fashion. The car was conspicuously of 
pasteboard covered with silvered paper, and some- 
what battered. But the little Queen herself surpassed 
all that had been promised. She was clothed in white 
muslin, had a wreath of stars about her head, and 
held a star-tipped sceptre in her hand. Her golden 
hair flowed over her fair shoulders in waves of sun- 
light; her complexion, perhaps heightened ai'tificially, 
was brilliant; brighter than stars shone her meny 
eyes, full of light tbough dark in colour. 

Rab set his cap on his head, with the yellow rose 
in front. The Queen was greeted with thunders of 
applause, a portion of which was contributed by Rab, 
who stamped and roared, and clapped his hands, till 
his face was red with exertion. 

As the Queen made the circuit of the arena, her 
eyes roamed over the benches, and a smile lighted her 
cheerful face. When her eye rested on the young 
poacher, he flattered himself that she made him a 
slight inclination of her sweet head, that a brighter 
or more roguish twinkle kindled her eye, and that 
the dimples of her cheek deepened with a truer smile 
than tbat which had been accorded to the general 
public. 

After that the Queen had retired as she came, Bab 
saw little of what followed. He was consumed with 
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ImpatieDCe for the reappearance of the QueeD of Love 
ana Beauty. The buffalo hunt pamed before him 
unheeded. He hardly saw the wild Indians. He 
cared not for the performing dogs of the clown, nor 
for that butfoon's jests and capers. His eyes were 
riveted on the door through which the little Queen 
had disappeared, and through which she was to 
return. When the curtains of the entrance were 
raised and a horse issued forth, he hoped it might 
be that she was to mount, but when some one else — 
an athlete in fleshings, throwing balls and waving 
flags — leaped upon tne sawdust, and with a skip 
was on tue saddle, then Bab uttered a dissatisfied 
growL 

Andrew was not there — Andrew who bad been 
specially invited ; Andrew, who had been privileged to 
hold converse with the little fairy, who had been 
offered peeled kernels in her delicate palm, on whom 
words of favour and beajning smiles had been lavished 
— Andrew Grice was not there. Where was hia 
heart? Was he a man of stone 7 Had he in his 
compositioD neither pluck nor gallantry ? 

If the Queen had offered Rab her empty nutshells, 
he would have worshipped her hand. If she had 
invited him to come, he would have spent his last 
farthing to be present. And this fellow Andrew, 
had she not told him she desired his attendance, 
that she would look oat for him with her bright eyes ; 
that, were he to disappoint her, it might even caase 
her to fall from horseback ? 

Rab's cheeks glowed. He swore, if he saw Andrew, 
he would beat him for disappointing that little heart. 
And yet he was glad Andrew waa not there. Had 
young Grice been on the bench, then, perhaps, on him 
would have fallen the eyes of the little Queen ; to him 
would have been accorded the nod and smile, and he 
himself, poor Rab, would have been disregarded. 
The rose that Queenie bad given him, Rab bad 
placed in water till the moment he went to the 
show, then he had donned it with pride, in the hopes. 
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that were not blighted, that by it the pretty circus 
girl might rccogniae him. 

Bab's thoughts were diverted from their current — 
something was wrong. What was it that enga^d 
the attention o£ the manager? He waa pointing to 
the central pole, and had BUmmoned the white canvaa- 
jacketed men. The pole weis not as it had been set 
It waa inclined so that the circle of lights touched it 
on one side. The workmen drove wedges between the 
base and the soil, and so restored it to aprightness. 

Meanwhile Signor Santi amused the spectators by 
an interlude — an exhibition of the sagacity of his 
famous Arab mare, Black Bess. He made her leap 
a five-barred gate, he bade her dance on her hind 
I^s ; he summoned her to him, and she came, docile 
as a lamb. He bade her kneel and throw herself on 
her side and simulate death, whilst he fired a pistol 
over her head. Bess knelt as required, but tossed 
her head, snnffed the soil, threw herself down indeed, 
bnt, instead of lying prostrate and tranquil, reared 
herself to her knees, then sprang ap again. 

"Bess I What is this? I never knew yoa 
disobedient before, Down, Bess ! " 

Santi cracked his whip. The Arab hesitated, 
trotted Bway, came back, pawed the soil, snuffed at 
it once more, went down on her knees, bat again 
sprang to her four feet and stood before her master, 
trembling, sweating and snorting. 

Nothing would indnce her now to go through her 
performance; neither threat nor persuasion were of 
avail, and Snnti was forced to dismiss her to the 
stable. 

" Indies and gentlemen, I never knew Bess like this 
befora Something has alarmed her. Perhaps the 
workmen driving the wedges. We will find other 
animals more tractable." 

He cracked his whip, fired the pistol into the air, 
and in bounded a pair of cream-coloured horses 
fastened together by their heads, with white and 
silver tn^ings on their backs. 
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In another moment the little Queen appeared daiic- 
ing in, dressed in white muslin etrewn with spangles, 
so that her every movement made her twinkle like 
a frosted bush on a sunny winter morning. 

She ran to the horses, the clown offered a hand, 
and in a moment she was in the saddle of one, poised 
on a single foot, amidst the applause of the public, 
especially of Bab. 

The manager cracked his whip and trailed the lash 
along the sawdust in a circle. 

Suddenly, as by an enchanter's wand, absolute 
stillness was produced in that great concourse of 
spectators. Santi's aim was as though paralysed as 
he drew his whip along. The cream-white horses had 
recoiled ; the clown, with his hands to hie head, was 
looking, mouth open, at the chandelier. 

The only sound heard was the straining and creak- 
ing of the timber structure occupied by the public, 
and the strain and creak were like those of a ship 
labouring in a heavy sea. Then ensued the tinkle 
and crash of the lamps that smote each other and 
went to pieces. 

Tlie hush was momentary, and then there rose a 
great burst of confused noises, first as a gasp, then as 
a roar. What ensued was a matter of a few moments 
only, though it may take a page in which to describe 
it. 

The central tent pole was seen, in spite of the 
wedges, to lean, and then to be sinking into the earth. 
That this was the case was, however, hardly realised 
at once ; it appeared as though the pole were collaps- 
ing telescopically. As it gave way, the vast stretch 
of canvas extended over the circus began to sag, to 
flap about and fall together. Simultaneously the 
lamps broke,' some pour^ forth volumes of smoke ; in 
others the light reached the oil, ignited it, exploded the 
receivei's and poured down in liquid fire. T^e specta- 
tors on one side of the ring witnessed a strange phe- 
nomenon — they saw the other side lifted up as though 
a wave were passing under it, whilst those opposite 
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were aware that the farther side of the circns, with 
its benches and the occupants of those benches, was 
being swallowed up in the earth. The strain on the 
concentric rings of the structure was more than they 
could bear, the supports fell, the boards flipped out 
of their places, and the whole fabric began rapidly to 

fo to pieces. Those spectators who occupied the 
ighest benches were precipitated eight feet to the 
8oiI. 

The barrier dividing the arena from the spectators 
was covered with crimson 'drapery ; it was ported as 
though rent asunder by giant hands, and the drapery 
was torn across. A wave ran along the surface of 
sawdust from side to side, leaving a ripple, then the 
ripple changed into a rent, the earth gaped and the 
sawdust began to powder down into the tissure. 

A north-west wind was blowing ; it caught, bustled 
about the relaxed canvas, and breaking in through 
Bome of the gaps, assisted in the confusion by blowing 
out, or blowing to explosion, lamps hanging at the 
sides and hitherto unaffected, and by tossing the loose 
canvas against the benches over which it vras falling, 
and sweeping from them the frightened people. 

In a moment or two the whole fabric would be a 
wreck, a weltering mass of flapping canvas, dislocated 
boards, shrieking human beings, plunging horses, 
flaming oil and fluttering shreds of crimson baiz& 
The terror was general. Men and women fought to 
escape, regardless of sex and relationship. They felt 
through due scaflTolding ; they beat at and tore a way 
through the exterior boarding. Screams, entreaties, 
cnrsea blended with the crashing of timber, the snort- 
ing of horses, the bellowing of the bison, the yelp of 
dogs, the pistol-like reports of the tossed canvas, the 
crash of glass: these together formed a hubbub of 
sound, pierced at intervals by the shriller shriek of 
some lost and frightened child, shrill as the whistle 
of a locomotive, 

'Whether it were the vibration caused by the ti-anip 
of the horses, or the weight of such a multitude of 
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spectators, or both combined, ceitaiD it was that the 
crast of earth that overlay a vacnum, caused by the 
eshaustion of the salt rock, bad given way, as had 
previously other portions of the surface hard by, and 
the circus and the ground about it were going down 
into €ui unfathomed abyss. 



CHAPTER VII. 

BAB TO THE RESCUE. 

When the earth began to move, to alido from under 
t^eir hoofs, the two cream • coloured horses linked 
together had been thrown into a paroxysm of terror, 
had leaped, plunged and flung the HtUe Queen, who 
fell before their heads, on the sawdust, 

Bab saw her danger instantly, and without regard- 
ing anything else, without questioning what had 
caused the pfmic, beat his way with fists and elbows 
through the rings of spectators that intervened, and 
who were up and struggling to escape, and leaped 
the barrier to her rescua 

The confusion was genesal before he had reached the 
arena, and to the experienced eye of an inhabitant of 
the salt district, there could be no question as to what 
the phenomenon was that was wrecking the circus. 

As Bab threw himself over the barrier, the manager, 
Santi, sprang at the heads of the horses. Iliese 
beasts, in their terror, had managed to snap the 
thongs that arched their necks and restrained their 
motions, and now, with heads free, they were plunging, 
striving to tear themselves apart, and meuacea the 
prostrate girl with their hoofs. Queenie was insen- 
sible. Bab caught her up in his arms, brushed back 
lier golden hair to see that her face had not been 
trampled on, and then looked about to detemiiae in 
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which direction he was to escape with her. On all 
sides the spectatora were flying; some were sUU on 
the benches, running this way and that, bewildered, 
unable to find the entrance ; others had fainted, and 
hung insensible over the seats, but the greater number 
had cot down to the level of the ground, and had 
found, or were forcing, their way out at the sides. 
The interior was now dark — dense with whirling 
volumes of petroleum smoke, shot through with red 



The performing dogs stood, one on a barrel, the 
other on the barrier of the arena, howling with fear. 
Kab could see that the cream-coloured hoi-ses had 
gained the mastery, and were dragging Santi, whose 
hand was entangled in the reins; that the central 

f)ote was coming rapidly down with all its broken 
amps. 

He could see the fissure in the arena widening, 
like a great mouth that was breaking into a laugh of 
mockery at the ruin and panic wrought. 

Not a moment was to be lost He could not tarry to 
diseng^;e the manager, nor reaai^nre the clown, who, 
in abject terror, had crept into the barrel, where he 
was sobbing and beating his hands togi.'ther. He 
looked about him, assured himself of the direction in 
which the earth was subsiding, and, bearing the un- 
conscious girl in hia arms, made for the further side 
of the arena. The rift in the soil was between him 
and the point be desired t^ leach, ita ugly edges 
crumbling down into the depth, with now and then 
whole clots of earth and sawdust dropping in in a 
mass. It was uncertain whether the foot could find 
a hold to allow of a leap, and the soil be firm enough be- 
yond to receive the feet without yielding. But there 
was no time available for measuring risks and calculat- 
ing alternatives. Rab leaped the crack successfully, 
and reached the red-draped barrier precisely where ooe 
of the white performing dogs was perched, quivering 
with fear, and bowling. At that same moment, down 
fell the awning, striking Bab, and precipitating him 
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to the ground, throwiDg Uie dog down with him, and 
enveloping him, his senBelesa bnraen, and the wretched 
hound, in its cumbrous folds. For a moment or two 
Ksb could not move, he was so weighed down and 
entangled with the canvas. 

But Rab was a fellow of strength and enet^y. He 
laid his burden under the barrier which remained up- 
right, and which, after a fashion, Bustained the fallen 
awniog, and, using both hands, with a knife hacked. and 
ripped at the canvas. In places this had caught fire. 
It hung over the wrecked scafTolding, like skin on a 
wasted body, loose about the bones. It flapped in the 
wind. The air entered below at the torn sides and 
blew it out in bellies, then it collapsed again. Quys 
that had been ripped out of the earth, or torn, slapped 
the canvas, as though some one were lashing it with 
whips. In the arena it covered everything. The 
Btru^liug horses were seen leaping under it, the 
lamps were burning their way through it; it began 
to sag down into the rift that was gradually widening, 
as though the earth, having opened her mouth, were 
mumbliug and drawing in the cloth thrown over her 
face. 

Rab left the still unconscious ^rl under the barrier 
that served to stay up the canvas, whilst he hacked 
with his pocket-knife, and tore with his hands at the 
smothering, all-enveloping cover. He speedily ripped 
a hole in it. At once the dog leaped on his shoulders 
and sprang through. Then he felt himself gripped at 
the heel, and, looking down, saw the painted face of 
the clown, who had crawled out of the barrel and 
wormed hia way after him, with a dim iDatinct that 
by this means he could escape. The man was crying, 
like a little child, and the tears had run the paint off 
his cheeks ; as be wiped bis face, he smeared red and 
black together, rubbed the artificial eyebrows into a 
tuft on his nose, and covered bis white sleeve with 
stfuna. 

" Help me, man I " said Rab. " Lay hold of that 
end of Uie rag," 
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"1 can't do DOthing, I'm so shook. Oh, my! is it 
the end of the world come 1 I'll be good. I'll promise 
to be good. I won't drink no more. I'll take the 



You fool ! Stand on your feet and assist me." 

" Oh I I can't I Is it the end of all things ? If it 
is, I'll wear the blue ribbon. I will — I swear I will ! 
Iwilll Iwilll Oh I 111 be 80 good I III read nothing 
but tracka" 

"Out of the way! Do you see the little Queen 
there ? " 

" Is she dead also ? Oh, dear ! I'm not fit to die 1 
I've been accustomed to shave on Sundays." 

" Let go I " The clown had laid bold of Bab's 
shoulders, and was trying to climb on them so as to 
escape. " It's the end of nothing save your show, yoa 
selfish hound I Can't you help me with the little 
Queen?" 

Bab tore the sailcloth apart. The fresh air blew in 
on him. Above waa the vault of heaven strewn with 
ten thousand stars. He looked round a moment, 
scrambling up the canvas over part of the scaffolding 
that seemed secure. In places, flames were leaping, 
ghostlike, high in the air above the oil or canvas that 
was burning. The confused mixture oE voices of 
those outside the heap of wreckage filled his ears — 
the cries, shouts, objurgations, entreaties, orders, all 
mingled into a general roar. Outside, mothers who 
had escaped were seeking their children, strayed chil- 
dren were screaming for their parents, husbands called 
to their wives. Tliose spectators who had escaped 
were mingled with a crowd come down from the 
town to see the disaster and render help. They en> 
deavoured to organise parties to search the wreck, and 
extricate such as were still buried, but uo one was 
in aaUiority, and none would obey self-coastituted 
directora 

Some o£ the grooms and stable-hoys had run to the 
subsidiary tent that served as green-room for the per- 
formers, and where also were those horses prepared 
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to take part in tlie representatioo, and were assisting 
men in fleshings and velvet, the Signora Muslina in 
gauze Rkirbs, and trapeze men half dreHsed, to lead 
away the animals. Wild Indians, talking cockney 
English, drove the ostriches beFore them ; a mechanic 
had shouldered the motlier-o'-pearl car, and was carry- 
ing it to a place of security. The buffalo was pawing 
the soil, bellowing, and would allow no one near him. 

Rab now stooped and raised the red repp that 
covered the barrier. Queenie was still unconscious. 
He threw her over his left shoulder, and proceeded to 
thrust the coils of canvas under his feet and draw 
himself up to the surface. The clown persisted in 
dra^ng at him. He had tost all self-control, and 
was unnerved. 

The course Kab had elected to take was by no means 
a safe one. He had to make his way over the fallen 
sailcloth that covered the scaffolding, some of which 
stood, some was down, and some was leaning and 
wouW yield with the least additional weight. More- 
over, the wind under the canvas played with it, and 
made it most precarious where to tread. 

" You go forward," said Rab to the clown, " straight 
as s line to where yon star shines afore your eyes, or 
as near a line as sarcumstances admit. Tread away, 
and I'll follow with my precious burden." 

The white dog jumped about its fellow-performer 
and barked. The clown put down his hand and 
patted it. 

" Glad you ai-e saveJ, Tweedledum," said he. 
" P'raps it ain't so bad after all." 

A shrill voice outside was heard calling, — 

" Nelson I honey, dear ! Nelson 1 where are you ? " 

" Coming ! coming ! " screamed the clown. Then, 
turning his head over his shoulder, he said to Rab, 
"That's the signora. That's Mrs Nelson. She is 
seeking me." 

A little more confidence came to the poor fellow as 
he heard the voices of the crowd, and, above all, that 
of his wife. He could not see the people, for the 
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CADvas inclined upwards to the boarded side of the 
circus that was not broken down. An he looked back, 
he saw behind him the burning mass, and, beyond 
that, all was blackness — everything hod disappew*ed. 

He stepped along. Perhaps it was his costume, the 
absurd tufts of hair on hia head, the high rolls for 
epaulettes, the out-stuSed thigh pads, but his every 
attitude was grotesque. He could not put forward 
a foot to feel if the canvas before him would sustain 
his weight, bat be made an antic, and, as be stepped 
along, be continued shouting, — 

" I'm coming, my poppet I I'm coming, my honey I 
Your Nelson is aale t " 

Bab thought he was playing the buffoon. 

"Have done with your merry-Andrew tricks," said 
Rab. " This ia no time for fooling ! " 

" I'm not fooling. I can't help it I'm doing my 
best," protested the clown, and he groped along, with 
the dog dancing at his sida "Coming, poppet I 
Coming, sweetheart t " 

Every step he took, every inhalation of pure air, 
every strident call from his still invisible wife, served 
to restore elasticity to the spirits of the clown, and 
recover his mind of the fears that had oppre.<;eed it. 
He stepped firmer. He beat his breast, and said, — 

" I won't 1 I won't ! No ; I won't 1 " 

" YoQ won't do what ? " asked Rab, treading at his 
heels. 

" I won't take the pledge, I won't read tracks, and 
I'll shave just when suits me — Sabbath included." 

Then he reached the edge of the hoarding, looked 
over; a gas light illumined bis face — some boys saw 
him and laughed. 

" Here we ai-e again I " shouted the man. and turned 
a somersault to descend to Uie crowd, " Poppet, here 
I ami" 

Bab followed cautiously and descended slowly. He 
was greeted with questions, to none of which he re- 
plied, and with offers of assistance, none of which bo 
accepted. 
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He worked hia way with bis riglit hand, thrusting 
men and women aaide, till he got through the crowa 
Then he made at once for the row of cottages entitled 
Heathendom, in one of which he lived along with his 
mother. 

Ab he reached the door, the girl Btirred on hia 
shoulder, attempted to raise heraelf, and asked, — 

" Father 1 where is father ? " 

" Lie quiet, little Queenie," said Eab, *' My mother 
shall attend on you, and I will go back to look for 
your poor father." 

" Who are you 1 " 

" I am the chap to whom you gave the yaller rose 
111 do you no harm. Trust me." 



CHAPTER VIII. 



NDTa. 

AndiiEW wa9 not prepared for open revolt acainst 
the authority of his father, nor was he ready to 
undergo major excommunication. In token that he 
gave way, he tore bis ticket and threw the frag- 
ments into the fender, and his father accepted tliis 
act as one of tacit submission. But in heart Andrew 
was rebellious. " Hammer " believed that he had won a 
victory and riveted more fiimly his domination over 
his son. He was mistaken ; he bad shaken his hold 
OQ the lad's conscience. The punishment threatened 
was out of all proportion to the offence. Andrew's 
conviction of the justice of his father bad received a 
shock. He questioned his affection for him. 

Andrew asked himself: Was a parent right in 
treating his son, when arrived at manhood, as the 
Savoyard treated his monkey ? Was a monkey 
ordamed by Nature to wear a red coat to be coa- 
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trolled by a chain, to run up water-pipes, and hold 
out a be^ng-box ? Would a monkey be Justified in 
/oro eonecienticg in breaking his chain, tearing off 
jacket and breeches, throwing aside his collecting 
"box, and making for the greenwood 1 The man and 
the monkey do not stand to each other in the same 
i-elation as father to son. That made a difference. 
What was lawful in the monkey was, perhaps, not 
sufferable in the eon. la that ttie monkey was a 
happier, more privileged being than Andrew. It 
raigat assert its liberty without conscientious 
twinges. 

In another point the monkey stood higher in the 
scale of happiness them Andrew. It was allowed to 
run and jump ; it might stand on its head and stretch 
its little feet to heaven. It might dance and make 
grimaces ; it might take without scruple anything — 
nuts — nuts I — (Ajidrew's breath camequick) — anything 
offered it. It was not obliged to go through the 
routine of missionary, temperance and undenomina- 
tional as well as sectarian meetings. 

Andrew had been eating his portion of beefsteak 
and fried oniona He laid down his fork, and lapsed 
into a brown stndy. 

" What is up, Andrew ? " asked his father. 

"I was thinking," answered the youth submissively, 

" Thinking oE whatT " 

" Only that monkeys don't have — taking all into 
consideration — sneh a bad time of it" 

His father stared, then turned to Beulab, his sister, 
and said, — 

" I shall be on the platform. I suppose I shall be 
forced to say a few words." 

" Oh, bro&er, of course, of course ! What would 
the meeting be without an address from you ! " 

" I'll do what is right," said " Hammer,' bringing his 
fist down on the table. " Til do it, even though the 
Philistioes be encamped against me with their host 
in battle array." 

" The Philistines will not be there, brother." 
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"You are right, Beulah, they will not. They will 
be down at the Old Hall Field, with skipping ropes 
and butterflies and all the pomps ! I'll speak to- 
night ! " 

" you always do, father," said Andrew. 

" I do, yes t " answered Jabez. " Becauaa I always 
do what I ought to do. Time is up. Get ready at 

He rose from table, withont looking to see whether 
his sister and son had finished their meal ; he ordered 
the table to be cleared. Then he remembered that he 
bad not shaved, fetched hot water, and spent a 
quarter of an hour in poUahing Jiis upper lip and 
chin. 

When he came downstairs, he found the other 
inmates of the house ready, and waiting for him. 
He thrust them forth and locked tho door. 

On the way to the New Hall they caught up and 
passed small parties of serious people, by twos and 
threes, walking silently and solemnly to the place of 



From the lower part of the town pealed the brass 
band at the circus, and the flaring lights about the 
booth could be seen, even the black masses of people 
distinguished, who were crowding to the show. 

" Look there, at the many," said Jabez Qrice, sternly ; 
'' see here the few I I feel like Moses on the moant 
when he saw the people dancing and feasting. He 
broke all the commandments, he was in such anger. 
I could do the same." 

Standing on the steps of the New Hall, and looking 
on the plain, the booths, the crowd, Jabez hastily, and 
with a jerk, opened his umbrella, shut it again, and 
opened it once mure. 

" I would," said he, " I would they was all swallowed 
up ahve, like Korah and his company, them and their 
touts and their wives and their children. It'd be a 
lesson to some." 

Then he turned and entered the ball and pushed 
his way to the platform, regardless of his son and 
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sister, whom he left to settle where they pleased. 
The hall was very new, very white, and very glaring 
with the gas turned on full. It was but half filled, 
and the prospect of its filling was scanty. Ali-eady 
the hoar for opening had struck, and those on tlie 
platform waited, hoping that more would arrive to 
replenish the body of the hall. Those who had come 
set up their greatcoats, mantles and umbrellas on the 
vacant seats at their sides to disguise, as far as might 
be, the emptiness. 

On the platform were assembled the notables of the 
serious world at Saltwich. The chair was to be taken 
by Ur Nottersbaw, architect, surveyor and builder. 
He stood well with the serious ; it was his interest to 
do sa He spoke at their meetings, he subscribed to 
their charities, he appeared in their chapels, he sat on 
their committees, and he designed and erected for 
them their public buildings. He had indeed sent his 
children to the circus, with strict injunctions to sit in 
the cheap places with the crowd lest they should be 
rect^nised. The ministers of seven denominations 
were here sinking their differences and mutual jeal- 
ousies. Dr Tallow, lar^e, fiat-faced, with bushy whis- 
kers and very glossy olack coat, and very starched 
white tie, was fanning himself with a printed copy of 
one of his own sermona 

As Jabez Qrice ascended the platform, applause 
broke out from every portion of the room. Only the 
dummies of umbrella and greatcoat did not join in the 
ovation. 

Andrew found it was impossible for him to collect his 
thoughts and make them wheel round Cr Tallow like 
the constellations about the sua They wandered 
whilst tho chairman was introducing the doctor and 
apologising for the smallneus of the audience, with 
lamentations over the vanity of tho minds that pre- 
ferred circoB-riding to the elocutionary gymnastics of 
the illustrious doctor from Jericho. 

Andrew's mind was absent in the Old Hall Field, 
though his body was present in the New HalL His 
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father might commaad the one, he was powerless to 
control the other. He found himself listening to hear 
if he could catch, where he sat, any strains of the brass 
band wafted in through an open window. He found 
himself thinking over the programme, and picturing 
the scenes in the circus after the coloured posters. 
Was the little Queen now making her entrance in the 
motber-o'-pearl shell T How radiant, how beautiful 
she would be ! and he was not there ! She would 
look round for him — would miss him. She would be 
offended at his absence — she would not come on the 
morrow to see the salt works. 

With an effort Andrew screwed hia attention to Dr 
Tallow's discourse, and found that his mind was 
poisoned against him by the words of Rab — pre- 
judiced against him by his own disappointment! 
That was true which Rab had snid. He knew all the 
anecdotes— or others so like them that they were 
undistinguishable in their common aillinesa He 
knew the illustrations — they were pointless. He 
could not endure the frothy eloquence. The topic of 
the discourse was commonplace, the delivery common- 
place, the voice commonplace ; he had beard it all a 
thousand times before, and he could find no interest 
in what he heard now for the thousand and first time. 

He pulled out of his pocket a nut — it was one of 
those that had been offered him by Queenie. He 
kioked at it. He fell into dreams over it. He 
turned it about. He held it up to the light. He 
saw in it the dints of her sharp little teeth — it was as 
though a squirrel had been biting at it. He looked 
closely at the depressions — No doubt about it at all. 
Those dints were the dints of teeth — of her teeth. 
Not cODsideiing where he was, what was going on, 
who was speaking, or whence the speaker came, nor 
what was the subject of his address, Andrew put the 
nut into his mouth and cracked it. 

Those near him started. The lecturer paused. 
Those on benches and chairs in front turned, and, 
with indignapt frowns, stared Andi-ew io the face. 
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Tho sensation could hardly have been greater bad 
Andrew discharged a bomb. 

"When that young gentleman has finished his nuts, 
perhaps I may be ^owed to proceed," said the 
doctor, with withering sarcasm. 

The chairman interfered, 

" There is a time for all things," said he. " If the 
frivolous choose to crack nuts at such a moment as 
this, under the outpour of such words as we have 
heard, let him go out from us — he is not of us." 

"Turn him oat!" was shouted from the further 
side of the hall, by those who had not seen that the 
culprit was the son of the respected Jabez Qrice. 
Only the dummies of umbrella and greatcoat did not 
join in the remonstrance. 

Abashed, Andrew took his cap, crept to the door, 
and slipped forth into the open air. He had as much as 

Eromised his father that he would not go to the circna, 
at he was free to prowl round it. 
After the pause caused by tlie unseemly disturbance, 
the preaclier caught up the thread of his discourse 
again and proceeded to draw it to an end. 

Then rose Ur Poles, tho paperhanger, to propose a 
vot« of thanks to the American Demosthenes, the 
Jericho Chrysostom, who had come among them to 
deepen their seriousness. Mr Poles was a prolix 
speaker ; his discourse consisted in a series of elocution- 
ary festoons, and when done, no one could very well 
say what it had all been about His place was at once 
occupied by Jabez Qrice, who started to his feet and 
looked about him, not with diffidence, like Mr Poles, 
nor tremblingly holding to a chair back, but planted 
with his soliateet wide apart' firm, confident, like the 
Colossus of Rhodes, set to give light to the voyagers 
on the sea of life ; he spoke, not with a thin, timid, 
quavering voice, like the paperhanger, but with one 
rich, resonant and firm. 1 here was nothing apologetic 
in his manner, his tone, his attitude. He askeJ to be 
heard because he insisted on being heard,and because he 
kneir that he would be heard, and heard with avidity. 
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" My Berioua friends," began Jabez, and he eased his 
arms in his sleeves as he started speaking, and spread 
Ilia breast ; " it is a proud moment to me to stand 
before you on this undenominational platform, and to 
second the vote of thanks proposed to the illustrious 
stranger — who is yet not a stranger, as his printed 
volumes are familiar to all the seriously-disposed. It 
may be said that this undenominational gathering is 
unprecedented. I ask — What is precedent! Why 
should we consider precedent 1 This is the point to 
which I will address myself, and I pi^y you, lend me 
your attention for two minutes. Frecedenta, my 
serious friends, are the rags and tatters in which past 
ignorance enveloped itself, and which it hands on to the 
imbecile and weaklings and unreasoning of the present 
day, that they may cloak themselves in the same, 
when unable to give an account in the face of the 
world for what they are asked to do, which they 
know they ought to do, and yet which they dare not 
do. Respect for precedent belongs to a condition of 
mind and to a state of society out of which we have 
happily grown. We are not men of yesterday. We 
are men of to-day I " ' 

Here ensued a burst of applause. 

" We ore not concerned with the judgments of the 
past Men may have been fools ttien. If they did, 
and if tbey ruled foolish things then, are we to do 
foolish things to-day t " 

Cries of " No ! no ! " 

" It is degradation — it is an absurdity for us men 
of the nineteenth century to be ruled, not by reason, 
not by conscience, but by precedence. Let each ques- 
tion that arises be judged on its own merits, and let 
not the right or wrong of the question be obscured by 
the haze of precedent. Drag it into the full blaze of 
light. Discuss it with unengaged minds, and judge it 
as Heaven gives intelligence ! " 

Cries of " Hear I hear 1 " 

" In the year 1847 — let me tell yon — the legislature 
q{ this country considered the introduction of a 
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I for the abolition uf appeal to precedent. 
And let me tell you, there came up from aO parts of 
Great Britain a petition, signed by seven millions of 
rational men and women, praying for the abolition 
of appeal to precedent. With what result ? " 

The andience held its breath. The speaker looked 
roQnd. 

" With what result ? That the petition waa 
ordered to lie on the table. There were found, my 
friends, in the legislature and outside of it, men — 
creatures, I should rather term them, with their tails 
turned to the present age of light, and their nozzles 
turned to the past age of obscurity — who raised objec- ' 
tions, as such creatures always will, to every salutary 
alteration. And the measure was defeated on the 
grounds — on the grounds that there was no precedsTU 
for rt^ectvng the appeal to precedent." 

The speaker looked round with defiance, his mouth 
ehat, his browa knit, his hunds clenched. 

" The English people had said their say — and were 
edlenced. l^ia was in the beginning of the nineteenth 
centiiry. They sat down and were content. They 
would not sit down and be content now. Why not ? 
Bocanse they live further on in the nineteenth cen- 
tury than did those memorialists. Now, if they say 
their say, and are not heard, they shoiit their shout ; 
and if Uieir shout be not listened to, then they roar 
their roar; and then heard they are. Heard they 
must be, for heard they will to be." 

Immense applause, lu which only the dummies of 
umbrella and greatcoat did not join. 

Then some one, far back in the hall, stood up, and 
said, — 

" May I be allowed to ask some particulars relative 
to this very remarkable bill brought before the 
House, of which I had never heard ? May I ask 
where farther particnlars may be found 1 " 

Jabez Grice was ready at once with an answer. 
. " I know," said he, in his loud and resonant tones, 
" both whence this interruption pi-ocecds, and what is 
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its object That geotieman who has put a qaestioD 
to me has deliberately distorted my words — I did not 
say, I purposely did not say, that this motion was 
debated in the House. I said that it was considered 
by the Ministry of the day. I have yet to learn that 
the deliberations of the Cabinet are recorded in the 
statutes &t large, and the thoughts of the Ministry 
lind their place in the "Transactions of Parliament.' 
Let me advise that person who has interrupted with 
his frivolous question, in future to use bis ears, and 
not allow bis imagination play ; let me advise him to 
cultivate accuracy. I am not bound to meet captious 
questions. This is not the place in which to dissipate 
crass ignorance. But enough of this topic, and of 
this gentleman. I wipe him out of my memory. I 
return to the point from which I was drawn away." 

" Father ! " said Andrew. He was below the plat- 
form and had laid hold of bis father's foot " Fray, 
do come. You are greatly wanted. You are wanted 
immediately." 

" What is it ? " asked Grice impatiently. 

" There has been a terrible accident A subsidence 
at the circus." 

"Z said it — as I came in at the door I said it," 
shouted Grice with triumph in his face — in his tone. 
" I turned on the door-step of this ball and denounced 
the revellers, and said — ' Let the earth open her mouth 
and let them go down quick into the abyss.' " 

" Father, I beseech you, come ! Your brother — 
Santi— " 

"Well!" 

" Is dying, and crying out for you." 
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CHAPTER IX. 

BROTHEB OR NO BBOTHEB ? 

" Yon need not have shouted out that be was my 
brother," said Jabez, as he walked from the New 
Hall to Old Hall Field with his son at his side. 

" Father, I did not shout. I thought that I 
whispered." 

" Well, yon whispered load enough for all on 
the platform to hear, and interrupted me in the 
middle of my speech — and a very important speech 
it waa" 

" What was I to say ? There has been a terrible 
afiair. A subsidence where the circus was." 

"That was right enongh. I don't object to the 
suheidence, nor to your telling me of it" 

"Signor Santi ia frightfully injured, and is asking 
for you as his brother," 

"Couldn't you have said he was asking for me, 
and have stayed there, instead of blurting ont what 
followed, instead of proclaiming what is a lie and an 
insult" 

" I knew nothing of that I never supposed you 
would take the matter so, father. The dying man 
siud he had no one in the world to ask for but you, 
his brother." 

"He is not my brother — never was. My father 
married as;ain after my mother's death, and took a 
yoong widow with her son by her first husband. 
That was Joe Sant How can he be my brother 
when we don't share a drop of blood ? All we ever 
did share were bed and bread and butter. He is no 
relation of mine. I have nothing to do with him. 
He took his road ; I took mine — and his was the 
broad and evil way." 

" But you are going to see him, father ? " 

" Of course, I am. Ill see him. I do what is right" 

"Hammer" Qrice said no more, but strode along. 
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At every step he took, he plnnted his foot on the earth 
as though he were taking possession of the soil for 
ever. 

After he had gone forward some way in silence, 
he halted and said, — 

" How has it come abont ? A subsidence ? " 

"Yes, father; I suppose tl)e earth wouldn't bear 
the extra weight nnd the trampling. The Old Field 
has been held to be insecure for some time. But 
I suppose the poor fellows thought it would hold up 
as long as they needed it. Now the deepest point is 
not tinder the circus, it is between it and the flash, 
but the ground has given way, cracked, sunk, and 
the earth has begun to run, and as it ran, down came 
the structare, boards and canvas and all" 

" Many killed ! " 

" I do not know, father. I was at the meeting as 
you know. When I went out, I ran down to the 
Old Field because I learned that something had 
happened there, and I could hear the screams and 
the general uproar from the steps of the Town Hall. 
I know vei-y little more than what I was told when 
I asked — and then I heard that the manager had 
been extricated from tinder the tent, imd that he was 
terribly cut about and crushed. I don't know 
whether the pole fell across him, or whether he was 
trodden on by the horses. He has been badly burned 
also, for there was fire that somehow broke out 
Fellows were saying he had been taken to hia van, 
and they had drawn that away out of daucrer of 
sinking, and they had sent for a doctor. They told 
me he was calling for you. He had no one in the 
world to look to but you, he said, and none to provide 
for but his daughter." 

" He has a daughter ? " 

" Yes ; the Queen of Love," 

" The Queen of Love I Ho is surely not going to 
saddle me with her! The Queen of Lpve in my 
serious family I A hnssy with short skirts in 
Alma Terrace I" 
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Be remained stationary, brooding over the prospect 

" That would be a tine confusion t Tlie Qneen of 
Love — with her heathenish ways, her skipping ropes 
and butterfly habits, and all the pomps — in No, 4. 
Deliver na ! " 

He strode on. 

Hod he any idea of the sndden flutter of hope that 
stirred, the flash, the blaze, of an opening world of 
light and beauty and love, that broke on the imagina- 
tion of the youth at his side as he said these words 7 
None whatever — not an inkling. Jabez Grice had no 
thought of Andrew at all. He was considering the 
discomfort, the contrarieties to liimself, the scandals 
that might ensue in his house, were this discordant 
element to be introduced into his serious family. 

" Perhaps Joe Sant is not so had after all," said ho, 
drawing a long breath. " He'll move on, and take his 
precions set of belongings with him. The sooner the 
better." 

On reaching Old Hall Field, it was found to present 
a scene of confusion from which it had not begun to 
recover. In the nightlight, the circus presented the 
appearance of a stranded and wrecked hull. Xorwaa 
it free from the attacks of wreckers. For it had 
occurred to a good many of the idle and unscrupulous 
that there were boards in the wreck which could be 
converted into poultry-houses with very little labour; 
that there was red repp and baize enough to make 
petticoats for whole families, and that there was rope 
that would come in handy as lines on which to hang 
clothes after washing day. One or two men were 
cutting slices out of the canvas, wherowith to make 
themselves jackets and trousers. 

The police were there, but the number stationed at 
Saltwich was small, and they were directing search 
partiea among the ruins to save lives, rather than spend- 
ing their energies in the protection of proper^. The 
night was dark ; they could not follow the proceedings 
of the depredators, though they might suspect that 
depredations were being carried on. Their flist duties 
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were towards such 63 were still entangled in the 
cuivas, or were lying injured among the fallea wood- 
work. Apparently very few persons had been seri- 
ously hurt. Some were bruised; here and there it 
was reported that bones had been broken. No one 
was missing — umbrellas, reticules, baskets of refresh- 
ments lay about under the boards, and these were the 
principal losses. Some children were astray, but their 
violent screams led to attention being directed to 
them, and, as they were able to give an account of 
themselves, to their speedy restoration to their homes. 

The clown and Signora Muslina were the principal 
persons who seemed to be in grave distress. They could 
nowhere find the second penormiug dog, Twe^edee. 
They ran about, followed or preceded by Tweedledum. 
The dog was whining, the signora remonstrating in 
shnll, harsh tones ; the clown, ner husband, screaming, 
because Tweedlcdee did not respond to their calls, and 
could not be seen or heard of on any side. The 
smnora — her proper name was Mrs Nelson, Bell 
Nelson, in the troupe — had thrown a rag round her 
bate shoulders, but her spidery and somewhat ex- 
posed legs, encased in white stockings, under scanty 
rouitlin skirts, were everywhere distinguishable, run- 
ning, jumping, climbing after Tweedledee ; and the 
heart of the poor signora was sore under the spangles 
that overlay it, and she had screamed herself hoarse 
in her distress for the loss of the dear dog. 

The workmen in white jackets belonging to the 
show, the trapezists, and one of the performers on 
horseback, the Modem Proteus, the man who balanced 
balls and waved Sags, lent ready help ; so did some 
of the grooms from the stables, uieerfal and obliging. 
Boys and men went about with lanterns. It was as 
though a swarm of fireflies had settled down on the 
Old Hall Field. Some had brought together chips, 
broken pieces of deal and lumps of coal, and had 
made a nre, that threw light on the ruined circus and 
the crowd, wavering and interweaving in incessant 
change around it 
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Andrew led his father in the direction of the gilded 
and punted van in which lay the injured man. About 
it were collected the horses, the hison, the ostriches 
that had been brought away from the endangered 
tract of land. The animals could not understand the 
condition of affairs. They made strange noises. The 
ostriches brayed like donkeys, the horses plunged and 
kicked out. The routine of their lives was broken 
in on, and they had lost their sense of obedience. 
The men who usually attended to them were those 
in white jackets, ana they were engaced elsewhere. 
Their places had been taken by volunteers from 
varioua stables, bat these did not understand circus 
beasts, or the besste did not tmderstand being handled 
by strangers. 

Grice entered the van without a word to anyoaa 
The van was divided interiorly into compartments. 
The fit&t entered was the parlour ; it had henches at 
the sides, stuffed and covered with leather. The 
windows were hung with pretty curtains. In the 
middle was a stove, and against one of the sides, 
under a casement, was fastened a desk, at which the 
director did all his accounts and correspondence. 

Through a door opposite the entrance, access was 
obtfuned to the bedroom. There lay Santi, on his 
narrow pallet, as complete a wreck as his show. He 
had been trampled on by the cream-coloured horses, 
crushed by the falling pole, and burned by the over- 
set lamps. A surgeon had been summoned, and he 
had stripped off the man's frock coat and waistcoat, 
and had examined him. One of the acrobats was 
kneeling at the sufferer's head and holding it on his 
arm. He was dressed as a wild Indian, painted brown, 
with red lips, and wore moccasins on his legs and a 
plumed head-dress. 

The Borgeon stood up and shook his head. 

The In£au'8 brown face turned to him, watching 
intently. 

" Done Sot, manager, done for," said the fellow in 
tones of deep and tender feeling. "Ton must try 
and bear it as a man, old fellow. We must all come 
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to it some day. Shall I put your head a littie more 
on one side 1 Are yon eaey ? Or shall I stay yon np 
in my arms, boes ? You are as feeble and helpless as 
when you took me up." 

" Thank you, Seth, it will da" 

" Oh, boss, I wish it was I, crumpled up and done 
for, and not yoa But, old boss, I'm afraid I wouldn't 
be as ready to go as are you. Boss, when you come 
to the place wnere we must all appear, you can hold 
up your poor achin' head and tell the story o' that 
there baby boy, Seth — how you took and keared for 
the horphan, and fed and clothed him, free, gratis, 
when he could be uort but an expense ; and how you 
taught him to know right from wrong. And if it 
please the pigs that I come to where you be going — 
Lord, it'll be all your doin' 1 For what would I ha' 
been but for you ! " 

Tlien the Red Indian began to sob, and the tears to 
stream down his painted cheeks. 

"I've never had none but you, boss, and little 
Queenie to kear about in the world. Oh, dear I oh, 
dear ! and what ia to become of her ? " 

"Don't take on, Seth; you've been a good boy." 

"I do take on, boss ! I can't help ft". And you're 
going to leave us and the hostrichos and the 'oeses, 
and that there darned idjot of a buffalo, as won't mind 
none of us, but your word only. But there, we won't 
think o' that Put your bands together. You cap.'t ? 
That there old arm be broke, is it 1 Well, put that 
right hand up from off your heart, boas dear, and I'll 
put my left from under your neck against it, and 
well say the prayer together — as you taught me when 
I was a little creetur." 

Then the Indian lifted the dying man against his 
breast, and put his palm against that of the other, 
and with sobs and broken voice repeated, — 

" Meek and mild — look on me — a little child — pity 
my simplicity" — he wiped his face. "It don't suit 
altogether ; 'tisn't that I meant But it comes to my 
mind first, and yet old man, yoa're now weak as a 
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liabe, just as I was when yon took me up, and keared 
for me, and taught me them words; and if it ain't 
qaite what it ort to be, well, I daresay it will be 
overlooked." 

" I think I can do better for the poor fellow than 
that," Bftid Jabez Grice, stepping forward. " You don't 
seem to know what you're about. How can you? 
Grapes don't come of thorns and figs of thistles." 

" My brother Jabez ! " exclaimed the dying man — 
and held out the one hand he could command. 

" I am sorry to see you like this, Joe," said Grioe. 
He took hia hand, then, turning to all who wera 
present, said, — ^"He is not really my brother. We 
are in no ways related." 

The dying manager looked steadily into the face 
of Jabez. 

** Yon were always a serious boy," he said ; " I 
suppose you're serions still" 
" Certainly." 

" Then I'm sure I can trust yoo. You wore a good 
hay." 

" What is right — that I do — of course. I couldn't 
do other," answered Grice. 

" I want to speak alone with yoo." 
The manager was in pain. It was with an effort 
that he gathered his thoughts; with an effort and 
manifest suffering that he spoke. His eyes were 
sunken. They seemed more sunken than they really 
were, owing to the shadow cast by the strong light 
of the lamp hanging from the ceiling of the cabin. 

" Most X go, boss ! " asked the Red Indian, from 
whose cheeks much of the paint had come away. 

Santi nodded — then with his hand caught his arm, 
and said, — 

"Her — my little Qneenie. I haven't seen berl 
Tell me she is not hart — tell me where she ia. I 
want to say good-bye to Queenie — Seth, go and find 
her. Tell her — her father — Bring her to me 1" 

His head sank back on the pillow. He breatiied 
with pain. His ribs were crushed on the longs. 
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"I am Sony to say I can be of no more Dse," 
observed the sorgeoD, taking bis bat; " if I coold, I 
would cbeerfully stay, but as — " 

He left the room with the sentence unfinished. 

Grice waved a sign to his uon to leave, and Andrew 
went outside. 

When left alone with the manager, Jabez said, — 

"I was afraid it would come to this. Yon never 
took my warnings when we were young together. 
I have gone my way — ^you have gone yours — and 
now you are struck down in your iniquitiea" 

" Iniquities — what iniquitiea ? " asked Santi, faintly. 

"Skipping-ropes and butterfiies, and muslin and 
fleshings, and all the pomps," said Grice, solemnly. 

" I don't know," the dying man gasped. " I've tried 
to be true and Just in all my dealings. If I haven't — 
I've been sorry. I mayn't have been all I ought to 
have been, and I don't deny it — I don't deny it. I 
feel it here." He lightly touched his heart — ^he was 
breathing painfully. "Tliere was that pictur of a 
boa-constrictor swallering of a man. I wouldn't have 
it up— outside the show. I hadn't a boa. Bell 
Nelson offered to lend me her fur one — and sew it 
up in canvas and paint it But I wouldn't — 'twasn't 
true." He remained silent awhile, breathing with 
labouring chest. " And I've tried to be just. If I 
haven't, by mistake it has been — not by intent That's 
how I've made so much money." 

" Money I " repeated Grice in astonishment 

"Yes — horses, and skipping-ropes and hoops, and 
muslin and all that — it has been my profession. The 
profession ain't amiss. I've made money. And I've 
always invested my savings every year — for Queenie. 
Stay — I can't speak." He seemed to lapse into un- 
consciousness, but rallied. " You were awfully strict 
and serious aa a boy," said the manager, his great 
eyes turning searebingly on Grice, " Get a pen 
and paper from my desk. It's — in 'tother place, 
I can t trust Nelson — be drinks. Seth White is too 
young — I've no one else but you. I must trust you 
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— for Qaeente — little Queenie I " He turned his 
head. " I want to see her — to kiss her. Brinx 
my Queenie here. I've worked, and slaved, and 
put by for her. Bring Queenie. There's a good deal 
of money." 

Giice went into the outer compartment, and re- 
turned with paper and pen and ink. 

" There is no time to be lost," he said. " Money, 
yoQ said. A good deal of iL I shouldn't have 
thought it, brother Joe. My dear brother Joe." 



CHAPTER X. 

AM ORPHAN. 

Queens sat in the high-backed chair by the fire in 
tiie cottage of the lUinbows. The walla of the 
chamber were painted sky-blue, and were of appalling 
brilliancy — the colour affected, possibly, as some con- 
trast to the red-brick of the exterior. There stood a 
dresser against the wall, on which were ranged plates, 
jugs and bowls of Bristol luetre-ware that shone like 
bomished copper — or as the hair of the little maiden 
who leaned rack in the chair. 

She was in her white gauze dress, strewn with 
nnngles. At every breath a flaah, as of summer 
lightning, shot over her bosom, in the reflections of the 
great fire, and an incessant quiver of light was in her 
thistle-down skirts, product by the ^ghtest move- 
ment of her limbs. 

She was recovered from her insensibility, but much 
shaken, and one ankle was sprained. Her arms were 
bare ; one was raised, and the hand thmst behind her 
head. The little feet were crossed in their white 
satin shoes, and rested on s hassock. 
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Mrs Bfunbow had put the kettle on the fire to boil, 
80 as to make Qaeeme a cap of tea, after wliich she 
was to be put to bed. Sheeta and blanketa were 
tossed across chair-backs to air, and Bab's mother vas 
on her knees with a pail, scrubbing the floor. 

" Mother ! " said Rab, iu a tone of impatience, " whr 
do yoQ set to wash the floor now T Can't it wait till 
to-morrow t " 

" No, it can't," answered the woman, standing ap. 
She was a tall, handsome woman, very untidy in her 
person, and dressed incongruously, with an old hat on 
her head that had belonged to her deceased husband, 
and a tattered jacket of Rab's over her back. " No, it 
can't," said she. " If you choose to bring dirt in on 
your boots, I ain't going to let it remain ten minutes. 
Lor! the work you .do bring on me. And never a 
thought for your old mother," 

Mrs Eainbow was a person of immense energy ; she 
worked, she verily slaved from morning till night ; 
and yet was neither tidy herself, nor had her 
house neat. How, with all the work she did, so little 
result was visible — that was a mar\'el to her son. 
She did a little bartering with vegetables on a hand- 
cart she ran along herself ; she had a little shop, that 
is to say, sold lollipops, peppermints, oranges and 
ginger-beer ; she kept geese on the common, and fowls 
in the back-yard. She picked up pennies by this 
means, and professed that, but for herself, the house 
never could nave been kept going. 

"I'll clean up whenever dirt comes in," said Mrs 
Rainbow. " The kettle won't boil all at once, nor the 
blankets get aired of a jiffy." 

Bab was on one knee before the fire, toasting bread, 
but bis eyes were on Queenie. The girl's right hand 
was resting on her lap. Presently her cheek puckered 
with a smile, and, raising her finger, ehe pointed at 
Rab's cap. 

He at once removed his headgear, put down the toast, 
and, unpinning the braised and withered yellow rose, 
Baid, — 
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" Ton gave me this." 

He put his hand into his breafib<pocket, and drew 
forth a much-used letter-oase, in which were flies for 
Sshing, and scraps of newspaper relative to races, and, 
foMiuF the rose in a piece of clean paper, he threw 
oat aB the racing notes and flies, placed the rose 
within, and then put the cose into hia pocket again. 

" There I " said ha " I shall not part with this 
flower till my dying day. Beniember that, little Queen 
of Love. It is the, flrst flower ever given me, and 
yon eave it me when I had been very bold and rude, 
and py it showed you had fowiven me. When I'm 
dead, little Queen, then — if i have not taken the 
yaller leaves underground with me — do me a kindness 
and strew 'em on my grave." 
"Ill find you a better rose." 
"I want none other. This will do for me. I am 
sorry I was rude, but Andrew angered me." 
" Who ia Andrew ? " 

" Oh, he is a good boy — an uncommon good boy ; 
and I," Bab shrugged his shoulders, "I'm a shocking 
bad nn." 

"Ah, never was a truer word spoken!" exclaimed 
Mrs Rainbow, rising from her slops. " A precious life 
yon have led your old mother, what with your idle- 
uesB, and poachisgs, and drinkings and skylarkings." 
" Do you drink ? " asked Queeoie, 
" Sometimes — always on washing days, and when 
mother's tongue is loose at the joints." 

" I'll tell you what it is," said Mrs Rainbow. " There 

will he no toast done at this rate — staring into a gal's 

face, instead of minding the bread before the fire." 

"Rob hastened to resume his operation of toasting. 

"I am sorry you drink," said the girl 

"So am I," answered Bab. " But I can't help it." 

" That's what our clown says. Ho'd be a flrst-rate 

clown and a good fellow, but he can't keep from the 

public-house. Father cautioned him over and over — 

ne came fresh to the performances, and was not in the 

least funny thsm. He cried. So father has had to 
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lock him up in an old monkey cage he bonebt of a me- 
nagerie man, who broke because his mon^eva all got 
the influenza. Father locks him np directly we get 
into a town, and keeps him there till it is time to get 
ready for the performance. And Boll Nelson, she 
walks np and down with a switch and has the key. 
She does not let him out till he is summoned to paint 
and dress." 

"A very good thing too," said Mrs Rainbow. "Ill 
treat you the same, Bab ; 111 shut yon up in the goose- 
pen — and serve you right" 

" Does the clown submit 7 " asked the young man. 

" He must — and he knows it's for bis goml. And 
Bell, she walks up and down and puts her nose between 
the bars, and gives him her mind He can't break out 
as before. It must be after a performance. Father 
can't keep him all day and all night in the monkey 



" Now, then I Now, then I " shouted Mrs Bfunbow. 
" I don't call that toast. You've got the bread agunst 
the bare. I'd like to make a zebra of yon as you've 
been treating that slice." 

" Where is my father ? " asked Qaeenie. " I want to 
see hinL Is he safe ? " 

" I brought yon away," said Bab. " I really know 
notbin' more than that you are hera" 

" I remember the creamies turned restive, and they 
made a start" 

" Yes — the earth cracked before them." 

" Let me manage toasting the bread. Do, pray, go 
and ask after my dear father I " said the girl. 

" Listen to the voice of nat'ral affection," said Mrs 
Bainbow, standing up with a scrubbing brush in one 
hand and a bar of soap in the other. "Hear her 
hollering for her father. It's a thousand years since 
I've heard my son call after his mammy like that, and I 
reckon itil be a thousand years more before he comes 
round to know his duty to his mother." She rubbed 
her eyes with the soap, then, as that made them sting 
with the scrubbing brush. " As for Bab, if I but shows 
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the end of my tongue, off he goes like a cricket before 
the light — to the public-house." 

A tap at the door, and when the woman opened, Bbe 
sprang back with an exclamation of terror. A Red 
Indian, hung with scalps, was in the doorway ; he 
was dazzled by the light, and asked somewhat hesi- 
tatingly. — 

" Is the little Qaeen here 7 " 

" It's Sethi It's Seth I " exclaimed the girl, starting 
oat of her chair, and then, finding her foot give way 
under, sinking back into it again. 

" Qneenie I Do I hear yon T " said the Bed Indian. 
" I'm terribly grieved ; you must come at once." 

" Oh, Seth, Seth, what is the matter ? " 

" I am Bony to say — ^your father is bad ! " 

The girl uttered a piercing cry, and tried to limp to 
the door. 

" Ton cannot walk," said Rab. " I carried you 
before ; I will carry you agtn. Mother, a shawL" 

The young man carefully, tenderly, folded a great red 
wrap ronna the girl, so as to completely cover her, 
with the exception oi her golden hair, which flowed 
out and over the shawl, and hung on Bab's shoulder 
like tresses of laburnum on a wall. He bore ber lightly 
along, and the painted Indian stepped at his side. 

" There's a lot of our chaps about the wan as wants 
to see the boBS " — he lookea significantly towards the 
bundle. " I mean, they've heard the signor ain't quite 
up to tune, you know, and they're all dying to shake 
his hand and say a word. But there's a feUow in the 
wan, as saya he a the signor'a brother, won't let 'em in, 
not one of them. They take on dreadful about it" 

" Are all your company safe 7 " 

" Tea ; I guess all but Tweedledea" 

" Who's 'fweedledee ? " 

"It's one of the performin' dawgs. There's a pair 
of them ; they belong to the Nelsons, that ia, to the 
clown and to her — the lady as goes through the fiery 
hoop, yon know. The master pays so much a week 
for their services, and they're uncommon clever dawgs. 
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But Tweedledee'a amissin', so the Nelsons are in a 
pretty stew." 

They had not far to go. 

" Some chap said he'd seen the little Queen carried 
into one of them cottages," said the Red ^diaa ; "and 
he told me 'twas that of the Bainhows. Me — yoa 
know who I mean — he's been axing for her. I guess 
that brother who ie there won't deny her admittuice." 

"Ill force open the door if he does," said Bab. 

They bad reached the van. About the steps stood the 
members of the company. Some of those in fleshings 
had succeeded in getting coats to throw over them, as 
the night was raw. A curious mixture of pereons was 
congregated before the van, in which a roan was 
dying. Every face, as far as could be distinguished 
by a flaming light, showed signs of distress through 
the paint that obscured the natural featares. A g<Md 
deal of murmuring, and many a lamentation, broke 
from the kindly, affectionate hearts of these vagabonds. 

"He was a master — a good un," said one of the 
acrobats. " He never swore at a cliap on the trapeze 
till he lost his nerve, as I've knowed some da" 

" Ay I he was a good chap ! " said another. " Look 
what he done for that boy Seth," 

" And he paid regular, down on the nail," said a 
third. 

The clown was stealing away on tiptoe, in the 
shadow of the van; his wife was aware of the 
manoeuvre, and went after him, caught him by the 
roll on one of his sboulderR, and drag^d him back. 

" For shame, Jim ! for shame t you unnat'ral beast I 
when the dear master's dying I I know wliat you're 
after ; you ha'u't got no money, but you think you 
can find chaps as will stand treat" 

" I was going to have another look for Tweedledee," 
said the clown. 

"No, you wasn't, you was after liquor, I won't 
have it I It's fortunate the monkey cage is safe. I've 
seed it ! That's not swollered up, and I've got the 
keyl" 
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"Oh, Bell, (learesfc Bell, darling, I'm never put 
in that after s performance." 

" I'll pnt you in, and keep yaa in, if 70a demean 
youiself, and at anch a time as this ! " 

Rab, with Seth at hia side, pushed up the steps. 
Bab did not stay to knock — he opened the door. At 
once Jabez Grice started to intercept him, but Bab 
looked iiim straight in the face, and said, — 

" Here is his daughter," 

Grice drew aside, and allowed Bab, canying the 
girl, to enter the inner room, followed by the Red 
Indian. Then, at once, the rest of the company 
pressed in. It waa too late to repel them. One of 
the acrobats had planted himself against tbe door, so 
that Orice oonld not shut it. He hesitated, saw that 
it waa not poesible for him now to drive ont the 
crowd, and they came thick on his heels, in all their 
motley, through the front compartment into the bed- 
chamber, and there spread out in silence, with folded 
arms and bowed heads. In the midst, by the bed, 
knelt Bab; he unfurled the red shawl, and let the 
girl, in her spangles and muslin, flash and twinkle 
m the eyes of ner dying father. 

" Bear up, child, bear up," he whispered. 

The littie Qaeen seemed turned to marbla She 
could not speak. She could hardly breathe. She 
oonld not move. It was all too terrible, too crushing 
for the childish heart. With great open, dark eyes, 
full of despair, she looked on her father's drawn &ce, 
altered by pain, hazard as she bad never conceived 
his face oonld become. She put ber hands over her 
eyes to shut out the sight, then withdrew them 
again. 

Then sbe caught his one hand extended to her from 
the bed, and squeezed it frantically to her glittering 
bosom. 

The eyes of the dying man looked round tbe tiny, 
crowded compartment of the van, and sought Grice. 
Then he withdrew his hand from his daughter, 
pointed to Jabez, and said, — 
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" Listen all 1 I tmsfc her to a good man, a good man. 
Yom will go to him, Queenie ! " 

He closed hia eyes and laid his hand on his bosom. 
" What is itt " asked Seth, stooping over the dying 

" Meek &nd mild, 
Look upon a little child !* 

The words, broken, faint tremnlous, were the last 
the manager, Signor Santi, uttered. To whom did 
they apply ? To himself rendered helpless as a babe, 
or to his daoghter left an orphan ? 

Then Grice drew between the bed, and the staring, 
frightened, stnpefled Queenie, and said to Rah, — 

'■ Take her away — it is over." 

Suddenly a wave of gold poured over the poacher's 
face, dazzling, smotiieriDg him. The child had tamed, 
thrown her arms round his neck with a bitter cry, 
and borst into convulsive sobe. 



CHAPTER XL 

ADA BUTTON. 

Jabez Grice was not the man to yield in difficulties, 
least of all in such as were of a sentimental nature. 
When he made up his mind to a course, he neiUker 
swerved from it himself, nor endured that any im- 
pediments be pnt in his way by others. 

Grice was speedily made aware that the troupe had 
set their minds on making of the funeral of their 
manager a grand demonstration. They would attend 
in a body, and ride the circus horses. Some qualms 
came over them relative to the propriety of introduc- 
ing the buffalo and the ostriches in the procession, 
none whatever as to the suitabiUty of the creamiee 
and a piebald pony. The late director's Arab was to 
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walk, or rather limp, behind his coffin, with the boots 
reversed slung ovet the saddle. 

Grice, with decisioa, put a stop to their scheme. 
He, and he alone, was responsible for the faneral 
arrangements. The interment was to take place with 
the atmost quiet and privacy. None were to attend 
save those related to the deceased. He would not 
even inform the troupe of the day when the funeral 
was to take place. 

To prevent, as far as might be, any unauthorised 
accession to the ranks of mourners, Grice summoned 
the members of the company before him in the late 
manager's van, opened his books and paid every man 
and woman what arreEirs were claimed, and a month 
in advance, and requested them to make themselves as 
scarce as possible in Saltwich. The clown put in a 
demand for compensation for the loss of Tweedledee, 
but it was so extortionate that Grice refused to listen 
to it, and the clown was forced to depart, guarded by 
his wife, with their united salaries alone. 

Jabez was a man of cool head, promptitude and 
practical knowledge. He resolved to make the best 
sale he could effect of the horses, vans and properties 
of the circus. He proposed advertising the whole in 
London and Uanchester, and if no o^r came within 
a fortnight, to dispose of the various lots, piecemeal, 
by auction, not at Saltwich, but at Crewe. If any of 
the old company were prepared with a bid they were 
welcome to remove the entire concern, only Qrice 
would accept no promises to pay. Let it be clearly 
understood, he parted with the circus, and all belong- 
ing to it, cash down. Some of the troupe put their 
heads together and considered whether it were pos- 
sible to pat their pockets together as well. Bat*it 
proved that though they could furnish any amount of 
nndertaking to pay, the^ were not able, singly or con- 
jointly, to &id uie requiate sum for buying the stock. 
Monev-lenders were shy of advancing money to a 
rambung band whoee whereabouts was not always 
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The troape again pst their heads together. They 
felt it a duty to attend their old master to the grave. 
Bnt there were difficulties ia the way of their penorm- 
ing this daty beside those presented by the action of 
Qrice. To attend a funeral necessitated monming. 
Now, almont every colour was represented in the 
private wardrobes of the company but black. The 
principal acrobat affected blue trousers ; the main per- 
former on horseback, when in private, wore a very 
light, snuff-coloured suit and a Stuart plaid waistcoat 
fell Nelson's best gown was of copperas green. If 
they were all to go into monming, a great hole would 
be made in the small available sum they had to main- 
tain them till they could be re-engaged. Then, again, 
time waa of almost as great importance as money. 
They must at once seek new situations, and, consider- 
ing the competition in this, aa in every trade, it was 
ruble that those slow in offering themselves might 
left out in the cold altogether. The only men 
really unc<Hicemed about their future were the two 
carpenters and a fellow who had attended to the 
horses. These knew that they would find ready 
employ anywhere; and, in fact, the latter waa at 
once engaged to one of the stud stables on the edge 
of Delamere Forest. 

As yet, Queenie remained in the cottage of the 
Bainbowa Qrice had been unable to receive her into 
his house, owing to lack of accommodation or of fur- 
niture, but he made provision for her removal inmie- 
diately after the funeral. 

The troupe had pretty well dispersed before that 
took place. But Seth white, who had personated a 
Bed Indian, remained. No consideration would in- 
duce him to leave till after the burial of the man who 
had taken care of him when a helpless infant. 

The day on which Joe Sant, or Signor Santi as he 
waa professionally called, was taken to his grave was 
not cheerful. The clouds buog low and were unout- 
lined, forming one dense, dull canopy of grey, like 
dirty wadding. Trees, fields, herhe had loet^riUiancy 
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df eoloor. The roada were deep in red mud. There 
were no fihowers, nor continnous rain, bat large warm 
drops fell at intervals. Those who carried umbrelins 
never knew quite whether to unfurl them or not. 
The hedges were dripping, the birds flew low ; a crow 
occasionally called, but no song-birds sang. The 
cattle stood moping in the fields without spirit to 
gambol, without appetite to browse. 

The air waa warm, and dense with minute gnats, 
and wherever there was garbage, swarms of long- 
l^^ed flies wavered over the engaging morsels. The 
gnats were everywhere. They got into the hair, into 
the ears ; they stung the temples and the wrtsta, they 
produced a sense of general irritation. 

The beajse that contained the body of Joe Sant, 
followed by one mourning coach, was in the road to 
Seatt«rley Church, distant two miles, and slowly pro* 
greesed between hedges rank with docks, and mtcbea 
choked with sting-nettles. The same vehicle and the 
same driver that had conveyed the deputation to Mr 
Button, to remonstrate with him on the concession, to 
the moontebanks, of the New HoU Field, were now 
engaged to transport the mourners to Scatterley. 
For the occasion, the driver had donned his weeper 
and drawn his mouth down at the comers. 

Jabez Grice, Beolah bis sister, Qaeenie and Andrew, 
occapied the interior of the coach. Grice and bis 
sister sat in the back part and held white pocket- 
handkerchiefs in their hands. Grice bad a black 
suit always ready for such occasions, and Benlah 
had managed to contrive a bonnet and gown ont of 
pre-existing materials ; but Andrew bad to be sub- 
mitted to a tailor, and a dressmaker had been sent to 
the Rainbows' cottage with instructions to provide all 
that was necessary for the girl. Behind the carriage, 
nnobeerved bv Grice and hu sister, walked Rab Bain> 
bow and Seth White. They had joined the funeral 
proeeeuon, oninvited and onnotioed, and were dressed 
ap in SDch scraps of black as they had been able to 
scrape together. Qneenie, weeping, half •blinded wiUi 
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tears, raised her heavy eyes, and lookiug at intervals 
throQgh the window at her side, saw the figure of Kab 
lurching along in the rear, his trousers turned half- 
way up his calves, splashing through the mud, and 
bespattered by the carriage wheels in front. Horses 
are slower in their walk than men, and the two who 
were behind had some difficulty in accommodating 
their pace to the rate at which hearse and coach pro- 
gressed. They could have walked the distance in half 
t^e time. 

Bab's eyes were never off the carriage window, 
through which be could see the black figure of 
Queenie with her golden hair, which even the dulnesa 
of the day coold not deaden ; be could see how pale 
she was, how red were her eyes, and his whole frame 
quivered when he observed how she went into a con- 
vulsion of weeping behind the white kerchief that 
veiled her eyes. 

He said nothing to his fellow-moomer all the way, 
and that way seemed interminabla They passed a 
red brick bfun, with yellow lichen-spotted tiles on 
the roof, and a boulder of drift granite lying against 
the wall, with the water from the roof, that should 
have run in a shoot, as it settled oe condensed, drip- 
ping over the stone. 

As the carriage passed the bam, the bell of Scatter- 
ley Church was heard tolling. 

About Saltwich there were no trees ; the fumes from 
the hrine-boiiing works blighted, killed vegetation. 
But the vapours were comparatively inocuous at a 
distance of a couple of miles, and there were flourish- 
ing plantations of fir, some twelve to twenty feet high, 
alwut the parsonage. 

Here the road made a rapid sweep, and in this 
sweep the hearse drew up at the churchyard gates. 
The driver descended from the coach and placed his 
hand on the door, to prevent those inside from open- 
ing, till the coffin had been removed from the hearse, 
the pall thrown over it, and the bearers were ranged 
in order. 
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Freaentlj a nod from the nndertaker gave the 
mgnal, and the driver raised his hat with one band, 
and with the other opened the coach door and let 
down the steps. 

Qriee and Andrew descended first, then his uster 
uid Qneenie. 

Now for the first time did Jabez observe the 
followers. He looked at them deliberately from head 
to foot, with an air of surprise, as though resenting 
their presence aa an impertinent intrusion. SetE 
instinctively and apologetically touched his cap. 
Bab coloured, bent and turned down his trousers over 
his muddy boots. 

The church bell had stopped. In the graveyard 
. path could be seen the parson in surplice, book in 
hand, waiting to read the opening sentences. At that 
moment round the curve of the road in front dashed 
a pony carriage driven by a yon^ lady in eolonn. 
The road was not broad. The cofim and the hearse 
perhaps occupied an undue portion of it, so as greatly 
to reduce that in which a carriage could pasa 

In the steamy, heavy air, the sound of the bell had 
been lost The girl was quite unprepared to encounter 
a funeral train. The sundenness of the meeting pre- 
vented her from using her judgment Instead of at 
once backing as she ought to have done, thou^ it 
would have oeen difficuRi, she whipped the cob so as 
to daeh past. There was nothing intentional in this 
exhibition of disrespect. She was confosed, and 
endeavoured to extricate herself from an awkward 
poation in tiie way that seemed readiest. 

But the horse would not proceed ; he started back, 
and in so doing threw her on to the front seat The 
sombreness of the vehicles, the black of the mourners, 
the flapping of the sable velvet pall, ed^d with white — 
pertiapa the savour of death — had frightened the cob, 
and it was now almost beyond the girl's control She 
gathered herself up on her knees on the front seat of 
the open trap, grasped the reins short and lashed 
savagely at the horse. 
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" Go on, yoQ brute, go on ! yoa shall I " she said. 

The bearers drew aside, they were afraid the cob 
would strike them with his hoota ; moreover, by bo 
doing only, could room be made for the light carnage 
to pasa The horse would not obey. Again the girl 
raised her arm tind beat him, again, and yet again. 
Her face was white, her thin lips set There was no 
token of fear in her countenance, but it was lined 
with marks of resolution. What she had mode ap 
her mind that the horse should do, that she would 
make the horse do. 

The two men, Bab and Seth, behind the mourning 
coach, could ill see what woa taking place ahead M 
them, owing to the bend in the road, and they had 
not ventured to follow close on the authotised 
mourners. 

One of the bearers stepping forward said, — 

" MiB3 I shall I lead him past 7 " 

" No thanks, I'll make him obey." 

Agtun she thrashed the cob. 

" Back him, miss," shouted the undertaker. 

" He shall go on," said the girl ; and then, findiDs 
that the beast would not proceed, in the blindness m 
one in anger, she strack at the coSln with her whip, 
and said, — " Take that away. It frightens him ! " 

In a moment Queenie, limping, but forgetful that 
she was lame in her boiling indignation at the insult, 
ran to the little low carriage, snatched the whip out 
of the young lady's hands, broke it over her knee, and 
threw the pieces in her face, saying, — 

" May you never have a coffin, never enjoy Chris- 
tian burial — you hard heart I " 

Bab and Seth had now thrust themselves forward 
and seized the bit. They led the foaming, trembling, 
panting beast past ; and the girl who had been driving, 
with white, unmoved, or well-controlled face, resumed 
her place in the back seat, and said no word of apology 
or ezcose. 

" That is Ada Button," said Jabez, aside, to Beulab. 
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CHAPTER XIL 

bab's hiqht. 

When the ftmeral was over, Queenie retnraed to the 
cottage in Heathendom. 

The qnickly-kindled wrath bad as quickly expired. 
The stroke of the horsewhip acrosa her father's coffin 
bad oat her quivering heart, and, in a e|>a8m of anguish 
and rage, she had flown to resent it, had snatched the 
whip from this yoang lady, broken it and flnng it in 
her face. On her way back in the coach to Saltwich, 
if her mind reverted at all from her great loss and 
sense of desolation to the incident at the church- 
yard gates, it was with a pang of self-reproach. A 
generoos, frank nature, such aa hers, would not admit 
the idea that the act which had roused her anger could 
have been one of intentional insult, or would not 
admit it for more than the flasb of an instant. There 
was no malice in the stroke ; it was dealt accidentally 
in the straggle with the horse. In the moment of 
explosion of anger, her eyes suffused with tears and 
dazzled by passion, she had not taken note of the 
g^l in the carriage; She would hardly recognise her 
again. 

During the return journey, which was performed at 
a slow trot, Grice and Beulah made no aUosion to the 
incident. 

Qneenie was driven on to Heathendom, where she 
was to pack up her few clothes, and such trifles as she 
coald (»U her own. The coach was to wait for her 
and bring her uphill to Alma Terrace. Her sprained 
ankle was not sufficiently restored to allow of her 
making the jonmey on foot Mrs Rainbow had been 
kind to Queenie after her fashion — talking incessantly, 
glorying in her grievances against her son, her neigh- 
bours, her customers. She was a restless woman, and, 
not content with being in a perpetual fldget herself 
ahe voold allow no one in the house to be quiet 
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Queenie was not aorry to leave. She felt that she 
could not have endared that woman many weeks. 
But ahe was not prepossessed in favour of Jabez Qtice, 
who frightened her with hia peremptory manner ; nor 
of Beniah, in whom there was little to attract if 
nothing to repel. 

The lonely girl hastily collected her gooda and tied 
them up in a hundle, said farewell to Mrs Rainbow, 
promised to visit her again, and saw, with surprise, 
that this rough, restless woman was crying at her 
departure. 

" My word I Whatever will Rab say at your going t 
Kah had made up his mind you would stay here. Kab 
will be angry with me for letting yon go ; and yet it 
is just as well Rab is not a fellow to be trusted, and 
you are not a sort that would do for my boy to be 
with, ni tell yon the kind of woman he must find — 
one like that Mrs Xelson, who will lock him up if he 
misconducts himself. I am sorry you (ure going for 
my sake, glad for yours. You are going to tremend- 
ously respectable people, and we're n^ that — that's the 
fact. There's no denying it. Bab won't let us be. 
I tew from morning till night ; but what can a woman 
do against a man ? He upsets in one minute what it 
has taken me a day to order. I'm glad you are going. 
This ain't a fit place for a decent girl You haven t 
seen Rab drunk yet. Watt till then, and yon will 
pity me the life I lead. Yet — he is my own child, and 
I can't help myself. I suppose I must go on till he 
knocks my brains out with the poker. That's what 
it will come to some day." 

The change to the house of the Grices was a change 
in every way. All things there were in order, every- 
thing scrupulously clean. There were some engrav> 
ings in frames against the wall. Not one of them waa 
an eighth of an inch on one side. There were knitted 
wool mats on the table; each was exactly at the same 
distance from the circumference. 

When Queenie arrived, she found Grice at the table 
with a book open before him. On one side sat Beulafa 
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with her banda folded ; on the other, Andrew in his 
glossy black suit, the stifiheas and newness of which 
seemed to have entered into his soul, and glossed and 
stiffened that. A chair was placed over against Jabez. 

"We will seek to improve the occasion," said he, 
" Will you take that chair ? " 

Chilled to the heart, with a sense as though an iron 
hoop were put round her temples and was being 
tightened, Qaeenie obeyed, and looked with piteous 
eyes at the great, solid face opposite. 

"Before we begin," said Jabcz, "let me call you, 
Andrew, and you, Beatah, to witness that, on the stepa 
of the New Hall, I shook my umbrella against ue 
Old Field and its skipping-ropes, and butterflies, and 
pomps." 

" Lideed you did, brother. You always testify ! " 
said Beulah with a sigh, opening her hands aad tiien 
closing them again. 

"And I lifted up my voice and prophesied," con- 
tinued Grice. " I said — Let the ear^ open her mouth 
and swallow tiiem up, they and their wives and their 
children — " 

" And Tweedledee," said Andrew. " Indeed, father, 
it was only IVeedledee that went down." 

" I have heard enough of Tweedledee," said Jabez 
Grice, stemly. 

" Oh, Inrother I what a mercy it was no one bat the 
dog went into the hole ! " 

" And thaf s not certain ; some think he has been 
stcJen and will turn up after all," added Andrew. 

" I said, enough about Tweedledee," said Grice in a 
load, commanding tone, and he looked with a dark 
face at his sister and son. " We will proceed to 
improve the occssion." 

Grice had conceived that there was something 
more than ctnncidence in his denunciation of the 
drcns and ite immediate collapse. But the response 
from Andrew and Beulah did not encourage the view, 
and he said no more thereon. 

Tbo chair on which the child was seated was of 
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bard wood — a kitchen chair, with a straight back. 
At the BaJabow cottage ehe had been accorded tba 
arm-chair. She was weary, she had hardly doeed her 
eyes the previous night Her mind had been racked 
with painful thoughts, her heart full of despair, and 
now sae could not collect her ideas to listen to what 
was being read or spoken. She strove to keep her 
dark eyes open and fixed on the massive face of 
Qrice; when so doing she could see and observe 
nothing eave the motion of the black ring of hair 
about his polished chin. 

Then her mind rambled to Heathendom, and she 
slightly flushed as she recollected that she had left 
without sayine good-bye to, without leaving a 
message for, Rab &iinbow. 

Above the mantleshelf was a picture of Gain 
killing Abel — a chromo-lithograph, glazed. Qneenie 
lifted her eyes to that, but the lids were heavy. 
She could not long maintain them elevated. Her 
chair had one leg a little shorter than the others, or 
else the floor was not quite level. Every now and 
then involuntarily, with a slight movement of the 
hard chair, in which she could not rest easily, the leg 
went down and made a slight noise on the oilcloth 
that covered the boards. Then she heard Qrice's 
voice pause, and she dared not raise her eyes lest they 
should encounter his fixed on her in reproof. 

Where waa Rab ? How was it that she had not 
been able to say a farewell to him ? 

Then she remembered that the carriage had 
returned to Saltwich at a very different pace from 
that at which it had gone to Scatterley. If Rab 
waa walking he had been left some way behind, 
and he could not arrive at home till after she had 
left. 

Would he be so very cross at her having gone 
awayt She could not have endured to remain 
longer in that house. Rab was a warm-hearted 
fellow, but he was no companion for her. He was 
rough, violent, wild. Hia mother spoke ill of bim 
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and who woold be more inclined to coodoDe a lad's 
faults than his mother ? 

This house into which she hod been brought — 
woold that bo more tolerable than the Kainbows' 
cotta^? Qneenie loved tidinesa aod cleanliness — 
she was accostomed to both. Her father's house on 
wheels had been the perfectioo of neatness. But 
how different it had been from this house in Alma 
Terrace. The little compartments of the van had 
been coey. By no mental effort could she conceive of 
cosiness in the room where she now was. This 
improving discourse surely would not go on inter- 
minably I It might last for half an hour. Her head 
was spinning — possibly it might last an hour. Then 
she would be suffered to go to bed. She was sleepy, 
worn out. What sort of room were they going to 
give her? What sort of bed? Would Mr Grice 
come up with his great book and read her to sleep ? 

Her thoughts were becoming confused. She looked 
again at the picture of the first fratricide, and in her 
bewildered brain thought that the parts had become 
reversed, and that Abel was slaughtering Cain, and 
was knocking him about the head with a great 
volume. Fir^ be knocked his head to one side, then • 
to the other, then he knocked it up with a blow 
under the chin, then he knocked it down with a 
blow on the crown. 

Qneenie's eyes sank to the floor, became dazed, and 
still saw Abel pounding at Coin with the big book. 

She was losing consciousness. To recover herself 
she leaned forward, and in so doing altered the centre 
of gravity of the chair. As the short leg came down, 
there went a shock through her, and for a moment 
she was roused. Before her on the table was a wool 
mat, raised in little flounces of alternate violet and 
green and red, and at the tip of each little flounce 
was one steel bead. She timidly put forth a hand to 
this mat, and took one of the beads between her 
fingers. She felt its angles, she tried to count them, 
bat could never tell at which she had begun. She 
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was hanging on to consciousness by this one eteel 
bead. 

Meanwhile Andrew was watching the poor little 
girl, white, frail, battling with herself; now with 
her great eyes wide open, then with them closed, 
the long, dark lashes sweeping the cheek. 

What a little nose she had I Just a bit turned up, 
just as though it were drawing itself away to allow 
the lips to be kissed. Andrew blushed as this 
thought entered his mind. 

The golden bead had sunk. The chin was buried 
in the black folds over her bosom. He saw the 
reflection of the lamp that had been kindled play in 
waves of fire over the bowed head. The hand had 
eeaaed to turn the steel bead. Then the arm fell, and 
Uie slender figure of the girl sank together in the chair. 

" Andrew ! ' said his father peremptorily. " Where 
ai-e your eyes ? " 

Tlie young man recovered himself, and looked at 
the table. 

"Andrew, you'll get no improvement looking at 
a girl, instead of listening to me. A backslider, a 
backslider you will be. Never was there an occasion 
such as this ! What have I been speaking about 7 " 

Andrew looked at the sleeping girl, then at hia 
aunt, helplessly. 

"I'm sure, father, I don't know." 

" You don't know ! On such an awful occasion aa 
this I And you cracked nuts when the most famous 
orator from "beyond the Atlantic was haranguing on 
the undenominational board&" 

Then ensued a violent blow at the front door. It 
was opened from without, and a voice was heard. 

" Wnere is Qrice 1 Where is ' Hammer ' ? I demand 
my rights. He has taken her sway. She is mine. 
I will have my rights." 

Bab, flushed, partly with anger, partly with drink, 
stood before them. 

" I have come to claim her. She is not yours ; she 
is mine. Give me my rights." 



CHAPTER XIIL 

NO I NO I NO I 

Jasez Griob roee slowly from his chair and walked 
with decided step towards the excited and angry 
youth. 

" Yon go outside at once I " said he. 

Bab looked round the room tmcertainly, and 
^iconntered the dreamy eyes of Qaeeoie, who had 
been awakened from her sleep, but had not collected 
her facalties, and did not understand what was 
taking place. 

" Go out quietly," said Jabez ; " do not force me to 
throw yon out" , 

" Throw me out 1 " repeated Bab, and looked at the 
massive man before him. 

It was by no means certain that, in a trial of 
strength, the young man would come best of}' He 
had yoQth and aginty on his side, the other weight 
and coolness. 

Bab said sullenly, — 

" I will leave the honse if you will come into the 
garden. I do not wish to frighten her." 

He pointed with his elbow towards the girl. 

" Very well," said Jabez, and strode forward, the 
young man backing before him, till he was through 
the door, and in ^e little garden in front of me 
house. " Now I am at your service," said " Hammer." 

" Toa know who I am ? " asked Bab. 

" I have seen you before. Rainbow. What do you 
want with me ? ' 

" Only a word, ' Hammer.' Stand where the light 
from the window falls on yon, that I may see your 
face. That will do." 

He put oat his hand and moved Grice into a 
poution where shone a streak of lampUght. 

" Yon must give her up." 

" Give whom np ? " 
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"Oh yeal do not pretend not to understand me. 
Ton know whom I mean — the Queen of Love." 

"I know no Queen of Love. If you mean Misa 
S&nt, I will trouble you to speak of her in proper 
terma" 

" As if I did not know her before yoa did ! Did 
she ever give yon a yaller rose? Have you ever 
carried her in your arms ? Did you ever save her 
from death t " 

" She is under my protection, and I will protect her 
from dmnken and profiigate ruffians." 

"And who will protect her from yon I" asked 
Rab. " I do not trost yoa." 

" Not trust me ? " 

Jabez rose an inch and expanded twa That 
disrepatable fellow did not trust him — him whom 
all Saltwich trusted, him whom it delighted to elect 
to committees, whom it made treasurer to clubs, 
secretary to societies, whom the member trusted at 
an election, whom the shareholders trusted to let the 
pews in the chapel, whom Brundrith trusted in the 
conduct of the Salt Works ! It concerned Jabez 
little that this lout should not share the general 
confidenca What was the opinion of one man, and 
he a ne'er-do-weel, against the current of estimation 
in which he stood t 

" Do you know what I did ? " asked Bab, " I saved 
little Queenic's life. She got her life fust from her 
parents. She got her life agin from me. Therefore 1 
have now the right over her that once had father and 
mother. But for me she would ha' been trampled 
under foot, crushed by the tent pole, would ha" been 
burnt by the oil, smothered in the canvas, perhaps 
swallered up in the ground. I saved her. I saw 
her tall from the horses. When everyone else was 
flyin' — all thinkin' of themselves, how to escape the 
sta^erin' tent and the gapin' earth, then I sprang 
to where Queenie lay. I took her up. I carried her 
away." He pulled out hie clasp knife and opened it 
" Look at this — with this I cat a way out in the 
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great smash tip. I carried her through and over it 
all, and never let go till I had Inonght her to my home. 
So she is mine I " 

The fellow, in his exeitemenb, gesticulated with the 
knifa 

" Shut that and pat it away ! " said Jabez. " A 
tongue su£Sces wherewith to tnlk." 

"I did all that," said the young man, obeying the 
command. " And so I say that Bhe belongs to me who 
gave to her her sweet life. But for me ahe'd have 
been buried to-day alongside of her father. If she 
has eyes wherewith to see — she owes 'em to me. 
If she can still speak and hear — it is because of me. 
I gave her speedi and hearin', after tliey had gone 
from her." 

" Yon behaved, no doubt, in a courE^;eous and un- 
selfish manner," said Grice. " But, after nil, yon did 
only what was your duty, what any other man, worth 
the name of a man, would have done." 

" Who did it but 1 7 Every one else was thinkin'' 
how to get out. No one had a care for the poor 
little Queen of Ix)ve, that lay as one dead on the saw- 
dust No one else jumped the barrier. The clown 
was concerned only for his dog. The Queen is mine, 
and I will have her hack." 

" This is abanrd. The girl remains with ma I am 
her guardian." 

■ Who made you that ? " 

" Her father — my brother," 

Sab was silent, for a moment perplexed. 

" You gave her to me," he said after a whila 

* I — I gave her to you ? " 

" Yes — when her father wae dying you said, ' Take 
her sway I ' " 

Grice laughed. 

" Yoo have been drinking, or you would not talk 
such ncmsense. If yon have any charge to make for 
what you have done, put it down on paper and bring 
me your account. If the bill be reasonable I will 
settiw it, and so have done with you. 
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Bab did not hear or pay attention to these words. 
He proceeded : — 

"She threw her arms round me when her father 
vaa dead. She knew she had no one else to go to — 
none who would ao care for her and protect her bo 
jealously as I — and she threw herself then round my 
heart, and none can tear her away from that hold." 

" I am ready to praise and reward you for what 
yon have done." 

"1 don't want your reward and I despise your 
praise," retorted Bah. " Qive me up my Qaeenie — I 
must take her back." 

" I do not acknowledge any right in you over 
her." 

" You think I am a good-for-nothing chap. Well, 
I won't say hot I have been a bit wild. I'm not to be 
trusted with the little Queenie — there, you don't know 
me. I'd never hurt a hair of her head, never look at 
her but as to my Queen ; I'd watch about her that no 
harm should come to her. I'd think how I might 
make her happy. I'd work to find her all she wanted. 
She'd be safe enough with me. I'm not ao sartain 
she'll be cared for and considered the same way by 
you. Yes, I've not been good for much, and mother 
always says I'm a trial to Her. She's gone the wrong 
way to work to mend me. But Queenie can do with 
me what she wills. There is my sister married 
respectably to one o' the head-rangers in Delamere, 
and my brother-in-law — it's a lot of trouble and 
vexation I've g^ven him, sure enough — he always says 
he'll get me an under-keeper's place if I like to take 
it I ve loved my freedom too much to accept that. 
But now, ffive me back little Queen of Love and I'll 
take the ^ace he offers, and I'll live as decent as a 
chap can. I won't drink, I won't swear." 

"It is of no use your talking, Bainbow. Promises 
are the most untrustworthy of coin. Performance is 
the sterling metal." 

" Then toy me ? " 

" I have nothing to do with you. The child is my 
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ward and I shall net as her g:nardian. Neither yoa 
nor any one else shall take her away." 

" Let me see her," said Bab. 

" Here am I," said Qaeenie, standing in the doorway 
with her lame foot resting against the other, and her 
hand to one of the jambe for her support " What do 
yoa want with me, Rab ? " 

" Come here 1 Come to me, little one ! " said the 
young fellow paBBionately, extending both his arms. 

"I cannot, Rab, I am lame," 

"Lean on me. I cannot speak before 'Hammer.' 
Let me take you ten steps — one to me, eight ap and 
down, and one back — if go from me you must Lean 
your hand on my shoulder. I will hold you up, and 
we will have it out, with no ' Hammer ' Gnce standing 

ly." 

She let go the door-post and stepped to him at 
once, 

" Yon see ! " sliouted Rab, " Qneenie ain't afraid of 
me. Queenie can tmst me — the good-Eor-nanght." 

He put his arm round her waist and the girl rested 
her band on his shoulder. 

"Go in," said he to Jabez Grice, "We two don't 
want ncme to hearken — what is between her and me is 
for us alone, and we want none to look on." 

He waited tUl Grice bad retired into the house, but 
Jabez would not shut the door. 

" Now throw your weight upon me. Queen of Love," 
etdd the young poacher. " Those people in there will 
make yon serious ; they'll take the laugh from yonr 
lips, and wipe the light out o' your eyes. 'They 
won't make you happy. Do not go back to them. 
One. When you've done the eightlittle trips, let me 
take you up in my arms and carry you away." 

Pausing on one foot, leaning on hie shoulder, the 
^rl turned her head and answered, — 

" Indeed, Rab, that cannot be. My father gave me 
to ihenL It was his wish — I must obey him.' 

" Two I " said the young man. " It must oat. 
Thnndor and blazes I I cairt be silent. I love yoa, 
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Queenie, I cannot bear to bold it in no longer. I love 
yon ! " 

" You bave been good to me," replied the girl, slightly 
loosening her hold of his Bhonlder. " I most always 
thank yon for what you have done for me." 

"Thanks! I want no thankal 'Hammer' gam I 
did what any other man would do. ' Hammer ' offered 
me money, gave me pi-aise. I threw them away. I 
want love t Three." 

" Oh ! Rab, don't tease me. I am only a little ^1. 
I give you my gratitude." 

" I am not content with that. Four t See t I mean 
all fair and right Lord ! If anyone had said last 
week that Rab Rainbow would lose his wits because 
of a girl, I'd not have believed him. I would have 
said, 'Let the hares first run after the eportsmaa, 
and the sun rise in the west' I can't help it, il 
is so!" 

" Do not tease me, Rab dear ; let me alone. Ton are 
asking what I cannot giva I am a child. Then 
think, Rab, you have no honest profession. You do 
nothing to esirn a livelihood. You idle abont, yon 
drink, you swear, and poach 1 " 

" Five. Do not let go your hold of me. I have a 
will. I will mend my idle, my evil waya I will get 
work, honest work ; I will work hard. I will never 
enter a public -houao ngain." 

" I would do much for you, Rab." 

" Then be mine. Six. I will go to the parson to- 
morrow and put in the banns, then you n^dn't stay 
in this house." 

" No, Rab, no I Don't tease mo. I can't help it ; I 
must say it — No ! " 

" Seven. You cast me from you ? " 

" I do not that I shall ever regard you as a dear 
friend, ever respect you, if with a good will you mend 
your ways. Will not that suffice ? Do not tease me. 
I am a child. I cumot hold to yoa closer than I do 

" Then let us go through the world as we are." 
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She loosed her hold altogether and stumbled to the 
rails of the little garden and bung to them. 

" Let me alone, Bab ; yoa are too good to torment 
me. I give yon what I can — my friendship." 

He stood in front of her, and folded hia arms and 
looked hard at her. 

"There will mischief come of this. I cannot help 
it I am a fellow who must have his way. There 
will come mischief of this somehow. How, I know 
not, bat I feel it, hke a thunderstorm comin' on. Oh, 
Qaeenie I do yon put me from you ? That will be 
bid for some — had- — worst of all, for me 1 " 



CHAPTER XIV. 

BBOOAR-MY-NBIOHBOnR. 

QuSENlE was not uncomfortable in No. 4 Alma Ter- 
race. On the contrary, she was well lodged, well 
clothed and well fed ; and were human happiness 
asanred by these three points of satisfaction, she 
would have been content. She had no longer to 
endnre the irritation of the fussy interference of Mrs 
Rainbow, was no longer maddened by her incessant 
chatter; thus her oTerstrung nerves were given the 
repose they needed. And precisely so long as that 
was necessary was No. 4 Alma Terrace a place suit- 
able for her. But no sooner had she recovered from 
her depression, than she found No. 4 Alma Terrace 
to be a place too strait for her, and its atmosphere 
not at all congenial 

As George Herbert well said, everlasting droppings 
young heu^ can leastwise bear, and Queenie's mind 
was not one of the harebell order, but rather of that 
of the daisy, that holds up its face and drinks in the 
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The twinkle came back icto her eye, her droll little 
mouth began to curl on one side, all the flash and 
ripple returned to her glowing hair, and a tinge of 
cdour painted her cheek. As there is spirit in wine, 
80 was there fire in her blood ; and in No. 4 Alma 
Terrace not only was alcohol forbidden in all drinks, 
but the life-blood was supposed to flow without passion, 
to produce no intoxicating eflect when it rushed to 
heart or brain. Queenie had nearly the entire day to 
herself, For Jabez Qriceand his eon went to their work 
early, osually before six, and returned after four in 
the afternoon, when the pans had been cleared of 
their salt, or, if the boiling continued night and day, 
they returned when the day gang left and the night 
gang came on. 

Only Beulah was in the house with Queenie for 
ten hours, and Beulah, though a good woman, was 
not an interesting one. She sighed over her work, 
not because she had a grief at heart, not because the 
work was too much for her, bnt because to sigh 
became her profession as an eminently-serious woman. 
She was a machine, performing her household duties 
regularly and well ; she had hut one absorbing idea, 
which was U)at her brother was the best and greatest 
of men. Queenie, unable to endure solitude, accom- 
panied Beulah about the house, assisted her in her 
work, tried to make the good woman laugh, attempted 
a romp, and failed in alllier attempts. Of entertain- 
ment to be got out of Beulah, there was none. 

When Andrew and his father returned to the house, 
the girl tried her powers on the elder man. Sho 
drew a stool to his feet, and sat there whilst he read 
and smoked, pleaded for a whifl' of his pipe, a peep 
at the pictures in his mi^azina A little adroit 
flattery, a little coquettishness got him to unbend for 
a while, and make some clumsy attempts at humour, 
but he always became doubly grave and absorbed in 
his reading after such relaxation. Jabez was how- 
ever, not much at home. He returned from Uie Salt 
Works to "fettle" a bit put on his better suit, and 
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then went forth to a committee meeting, or a politi- 
cal debating society, or else occapied nimself with 
accounts at home, when no noise, no talking, hardly 
a whisper was tolerated in the room. 

Andrew formed a more congenial companion for the 
girL He was at home when his father was out, and 
then she had the field to herself. She liked Andrew ; 
not only was he a verj^ good-looking fellow, but his 
simplicity, his shyness, hia ignorEtnce of all the brighter 
side of life, amused and stimulated the little creature. 
She delighted in saying startling things, expressing 
novel opioione, telling droll anecdotes that mode 
Andrew's eyes open and his mouth drop. She was 
to him a daUy astonishment She bewildered whilst 
fascinating him. He was in a flutter of doubt whether 
he woa not wrong in liking her, wrong in listening 
to her, wrong in allowing her to lead him on to trifle 
and play and waste time, which is too precious to be 
apent otherwise than in getting up missionary statis- 
tics, or assimilating food for serious meditation. 

She had extracted from him the story of the nuts 
at the undenominational meeting, and was incessantly 
poking fun at him thereupon, sometimes before his 
father, usually when they were alone together. 

She had not been a fortnight in the house before 
she had upset the salt — put the fat in the fire. Tha 
occasion was this : — 

" Where are you oft' to, Andrew ! " she asked, one 
evening, when the youth came down, dressed to go out. 

" There's a lecture on Behemoth, at the Young Men's 
Serious Association." 

" Behemoth — who ia ho ? " 

" It is an animal." 

" I never saw it in any menagerie." 

"No; I don't think it has ever been caught. I 
question if it has ever been seen." 

" Never mind about Behemoth. If there were one 
alive, and the lecturer would show him in a bath, like 
a talking seal, and if it would say papa and mamma, 
I'd go. Bnt only to hear a lecture — bah ! " 
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" I think my father would wish me to attend." 

"He has not ordered yon to go and hear about 
Behemoth ? " 

" No ; not exactly. He takes it for granted that I 
willeo." 

"Don't" 

"I may never have another opportunity of hearing 
and learning about Behemotli." 

"What does that matter? If he has never been 
caught, never seen nor heard nor smelt, I don't aup- 
poee the lecturer knows much that ia reliable about 
(he animal. You stay with me. Aunt Beulah will go 
to Behemoth, and we will have rare larks together. 
Ill teach yon something better than about Behemoth." 

** What 3 that ? " 

"You won't tell?" 

" Honour bright" 

Queenie crept to his side and whispered, — 

" Beggar-my-neighbour." 

" Beggar-my-neighbour ! I never heard of it" 

" Now, Andrew, choose — Behemoth or beggar-my- 
neighbour," 

She put herself in a coaxing attitude, with her head 
on one side, her eyes half closed, full of malice, and 
the dimples deepening every moment in her delicate, 
rosy cheeks. 

Andrew threw his cap into the comer of the room. 

" Benlah is gone already," said he. 

"So much the better; we'll make a night of it" 
After a Uttle consideration — " Andrew, have yon any 
money ? " 

" Yea ; a few capers." 

" So have L I have that very shilling you gave 
me for the ticket you never used. Go out and miy 
some chestnuts, toSee and ginger-pop. We'll toast the 
chestnuts, suck the toffee and be jolly. Blow Be- 
hemoth ! " 

" Qaeenie I for shame I Don't say such awful 
words." 

" It's sot swearing," protested the girL " Now run 
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and get the ehestnats, toffee and pop. Ill get the 
other things ready." 

"What things?" 

" Cards, Andrew — cards." 

The young fellow was ajfhast. 

" Canls are eioful," he said, when he recovered from 
his disznay. " I can't stand this ; I'll go to Behemoth." 

" Yon shall not go, Andrew. Behemoth haa already 
been trotted oat. It wonld be bad manners and bad 
example to go late." 

Then she used all her witchery to appease his 
alarm, to satisfy his conscience, and to excite his 
curiosity. 

The lamp was lighted, the fire was burning, and on 
the hob the chestnuts were toasting. Now and then 
one popped and shot across the room. Then there 
ensued a scramble for it, and they knocked heads to- 
gether under the table ; or, as it burnt the hands of 
Queenie when she pounced on it, she tossed it to 
Andrew, who also let it go. 

" We'll have a feast after the first round," said the 
girl, and she rapidly dealt out the cards. 

" Mind, four for an ace." 

" What's an ace i " 

" A one, softie t Three for a king, two for a queen, 
one for a jack." 

"A jack?" 

"Tee, that little fellow with l^s. The king has 
none and haa a golden crown. Look — the queen has 
got a yellow rose, and I gave one" — she checked 
herself and coloured. 

"To whom 1 Not to me." 

"No — not to you — I'll give you one when I get it, 
but I have no rose-garden. Now begin." 

For the first time in his life Andrew played a 
game of chance. Ee^ar-my-neighbour is not an 
engrossing game to experienced c^ird-players, but to 
children, to a youth who had never touched card- 
board before, it is what a bull-tight is to a Spaniard, 
a gladiatorial show to a Roman, what toast pig was 
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to the first Chinaman who tasted it Andrew's 
cheeks Qiuned, he shouted, he grabbed at the cards 
when he made a set, be trembled when his pictures 
were swept away. He stood up in bis excitement, 
watching Queenie's cards ; he sat down with a 
bounce. He held his breath whilst Queenie counted 
out, " one — two — three, jack " to hia ace. He groaned 
and flung himself back in his chair, when against her 
knave he was able to produce only a three. 

Then there came a run of luck against him, and he 
was reduced to one picture cariC But that one 
retrieved his fortunes. He cleared Queenie's hand 
out, and had started up with a cry of " Beggared ! " 
when the door opened and in the doorway stood 
" Hammer " Grlce. 

Mr Grice had been at the lecture, and was appointed 
to speak a few words after it But he found that he 
had left a little book behind him in which he kept 
notes, and there were some notes in it relative to 
Leviathan, who was held to be first cousin to 
Behemoth, and he returned hastily to No. 4 Alma 
Terrace for his little book. He stood looking at the 
card-players with astounded eaze. That this should 
take place in his house ! That his son should be 
found with cards in his hands! But time was 
precious ! 

" Humph 1" said "Hammer," and without another 
word he seized the pack from the unresisting hand 
of his son, and put it in his pocket. Then he went 
upstairs, found and pocketed his book of notes. 
Having done this he left the house. 

" Now for the chestnuts and pop," said Queenie. 

Andrew was too full of dismay to be able to speak. 
He dreaded the consequences too greatly to enjoy the 
tofiee. 

Had the matter ended there, it would have been 
bad enough, but there was a sequel that aggravated 
it 

Havinff returned to the meeting and heard the last 
words of the lecturer relative to Behemoth, Jabes 
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Grice rose to thank the lecturer; and in the course 
of wliat he had to say, observed that there were a 
few facta relative to Leviathan wliich he had cnlled 
in bis reading, facts which threw a flood of light 
upon the manners and habits of Behemoth. 

Thereupon he put his hand into his pocket, and 
drew forth, before a hall fnll of attentive listeners 
and eager observers — a pack of cards. Still talking, 
and not noticing what he had done, Jabez proceeded 
to say that he wonld open his notes and reao. 

Then all at once he saw, stariug him in the face, a 
knave of spades. 

The shock was too great for even his iron nerves ; 
his hand trembled, his fingers involuntarily relaxed, 
and away shot the cards, flying over the platform 
and snowing upon the audience in the front rowa 

But Jabez Grice was not the man to he thrown off 
his balance for more than a moment by an accident 
BO untoward. 

Rapidly recovering his equanimity, in spite of the 
titters and commotion produced by the showered 
pack, he SMd solemnly, — 

" The seed of Behemoth. Out of such eis this pro- 
ceeds that monster, Play, which consumes our people 
from the highest to the lowest." 

When he came home, it was with his great mouth 
set hard, and his brows lowering. 

Queenie saw that a storm was going to break. 

" Oh, uncle," said she, " we have kept some roast 
chestnuts for you — and— and, as to the cards, we 
were only playing at beggar-my-neighbour." 
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CHAPTER XV. 

AQAIN : BEGaAB-HT-NEIOHBOUa. 

" Adktie I there's a nice little carriage at the door." 
Beulah went slowly to the window. 
" It is Ada Button ; she who whipped your other's 
coffin." 

There was no necessity for this reference to the 
past. Qneenie would not have recognised either the 
prl who was driving, or the cob she drove. 

There is more mischief done in the world by 
stupidity than by malice. Beulah was wholly devoid 
of gall, hut she was stupid to her finger-tips, and, 
because stupid, she said words that never ought to 
have been spoken, stirred a painful topic that should 
not have bo en retouched. 

Had little Queenie been resentful and morose— one 
to harbour wrongs and to seek revenge — this revival 
of an ugly and distressing incident would have roused 
her passions. But the little horsemanship girl was 
of a gentle, forgiving nature, and already, on her way 
home from the funeral, bad reproached herself for 
having resented an act which her sound sense totd 
her must have been accidental. 

Instead of fiying into a fit of anger or turning 
enllen, Queenie said calmly, — 

" That is she — is it ? I am glad she is come. She 
has got no whip, only a stick — who is the saddler 
here in Saltwich ? " 

" She wants to come in," said Beulah. " There is 
no one to hold the horse." 

" I will do that," said the girl. " I have not patted a 
horse, I have not spoken to one, since I came here, 
and I love horses." 

Without another word Queenie hopped out at the 
door and went to the carriage. 

" Shall I hold the cob, miss 1 " she asked, 

"Thank you — for a minuta" 
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Miss Button looked bard at the girl, and Qaeenie 
stored at her. 

Ada Button was tall, with very dark hair and eyes 
the latter hard as polished stooe and as cold. She 
had a white face, regular, with thin lips. Altogether 
she would have been handsome, had not the lower 
portion of her face been too sharp and the mouth too 
large for beauty. The face was as stony as the eyes. 
She had no colour in her cheeks, her lips were too 
narrow to show strips of rose, and the only tinge of 
pink discernible in her face was about the nostrils. 
She had long, narrow hands, and Queenie saw that 
she had also singularly straight, narrow feet She 
observed this as Ada stepped oat of the carriage. 

" You want to see Aunt Boulah ? " she asked. 

" Tea ; I want to see Miss Grice. Will you drive 
the cob np and down 7 He is warm, and the wind is 
cold. You, I suppose, are the — the — 1 don't know the 
name — but you were — " 

"The merry little wandering Queen of Love— now 
I am the moping, sitting-at-home Miss MuSet." 

" I suppose you tiud a change. Dull, perhaps t " 

" Awfm I " Then thinking she had said an un- 
gracious thing, she added, " They are very kind, bat 
No. 4 Alma Terrace is not a circus. It is not even a 
menagerie, for they are all of one kind here, and no 
monkeys, no parrots, only solemn owls. They have 
been very good to me ; it'a no fault of theirs tl^ they 
are not comic. It's their misfortune." 

Ada Button put the reins into Queenie's hands, and 
entered the house. The circus girl went to the horse's 
head and talked to him, coaxed him, and whispered 
secrets into bis ear. The horse flicked his ears, turned 
bis head and rubbed hia nose against her cheek. 

" I knew we should be friends," said the girl ; " all 
horses like me. And I'll speak a word for yoa to 
yoor mistress when she comes out, if she gives me the 
opportunity." 

Then she hopped into the carriaga 

A qnsrter 01 an hour later, when Ada Batt<»i issued 
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from the house, aha looked up and down the terrace, 
but could not see the carriage. 

"Come inside again," said Beulah ; "ehe's driving 
about to prevent the horse catching cold." 

" She IB doing more than drive about," said Ada in 
a hard tone. 

At that moment Queen ie was visible flourishing a 
whip ; when she saw that the mistress of the little 
trap was waiting, she cracked the lash without touch- 
ing the horse, and came on at a trot. When she drew 
up, it was with a smilii^ face and merry eyes. 

" There ! " said she, " I did wrong the other day. 1 
have bought you a new whip. It cost three-and-six. 
Take it. I broke the other. But the cob does not 
want one, he goes very well with a word." 

Ada Button drew back. 

"You never intended it," said Queenia "It waa 
quite accideutol that you struck father's coffin with 
your lash." 

" Of course, I knew nothing about him, nothing 
about you. I did not know there was a funeral when 
I came round the comer. I did not hear the bell. 
My cob dashed up, and shied." 

" There is your whip." 

Looking into Ada Button's cold, inflexible face, 
Queenie noticed a dark mark on the cheek bone, 

" I hope I did not hurt you when I threw the bits 
of stick in your face." 

" You struck and bruised me." 

" I am very sorry ; I am, indeed. If you will let 
me, I wiD kiss your cheek where I bruised it" 

Ada shrank away. She answered coldly, — 

" You are good — the injury is nothing, I will not 
trouble you.' 

Miss Button entered the carriage and drove away. 

Queenie looked after her, shook her head and 
said, — 

" There's not mudi fun in her, poor thing. But she 
can't help it. Aunt Beulah, now I'm b^gared, I 
haven't any money left. The saddler wanted four 
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Bhillings, but I had only three-ftnd-siz ; as it was 
ready money, he took it. I moBt ask uncle for 
more." 

"Aak for more! What can yon require money 
for?" 

" Too 866—1 bought a whip." 

When, somewhat later, Jabez Orice retcmed from 
the Salt Worku, and seated himself by the fire, lit his 
pipe and took his newspaper, Queenie placed herself 
OD a stool near him, and gradually sidl^ to his knee, 
laid both her hands on it, and her chin on her hands, 
and so looked np. 

The newspaper was between her and the face of 
Grice, but Jabez was well aware that the twinkling 
eyes were fixed on him athwart the sheet — it was as 
though the fire from them shot through the paper. 

For some while he pretended to ignore her, but the 
consciousiiefis that she was looking and waiting took 
off his attention from a speech in the House that he 
was reading. Then, with her forefinger, Queenie 
b^;an to scratch slightly at fais knee, just sufficiently 
to tickle and tease. 

"Well!" said Grice, raising his paper. "What's 
op 7" 

" It's all up with my pocket-money, uncle." 

" Didn't know yon had any," 

" Yes, my dear father w&a so good. He always put up 
a nest-e^ in my pocket. It was never quite empty." 

" You want no money." 

" Indeed, uncle, I do." 

" Yes, indeed, to buy chestnuts and ginger-beer and 
playing cards. Chestnuts are harmless — ginger-pop 
is — well it makes for seriousness — but cards are 
wicked." 

" Set the cards against the pop, uncle, and we are 
squared off" 

" You are beat without money. Don't bother me." 

He lowered the paper. 

Queenie was quiet for a few minutes, and then she 
hegaa to scratch his knee again. 
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" Coma, will you leave my knee-cap alonet * 

"Uncle, I spent three-aad-six on a whip." 

" Where ie it 7 TU lay it acroaa your Moulders," 

"I gave it to MisB Button in place of that I broke." 

" It is well ; now you cannot get into mischief with 
money. No more cards." 

" No, nncle, but I should like to have a little money. 
I'm fond of brandy-balla." 

" Brandy — what ! " 

"I do not think there is brandy in them— only 
peppermint Some people call them humbugs." 

"You are better without them. They will upset 
you. And besides, I don't choose to have you mimiDg 
about the town into all the shops." 

" Oh, uncle, I cannot run ; you know I've sprained 
my ankla" 

" Well, hopping about. If you have no money, you 
will be forced to stay at home ; at all events, have no 
excuse for going out." 

" Uncle," said Queenie, and now she laid her cheek 
on the hands that were crossed on his knee, and 
her golden hair flowed down over his leg. Her 
roguish eyes were peering up at him sidewaya 
"Uncle, you have sold the circus norsesT" 

" Yea " — answered reluctantly. 

" Did you sell them well ? " 

"Middling." 

"For how mucht They cost father pots of 
money." 

" I really do not carry details in my head." 

"And the vans? Our benutiful van with the 
paintings and the gilded work ? Is that sold, too ? " 

" It is on the way to he sold," 

" Will it fetch a tidy price ? " 

" Middling only." 

"And all the properties, have you sold them 1" 

" Yes, in a lump. ' 

" Did they go off well ? " 

" Miserably — old rags." 

" How much did you get for all together ? " 
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" I really cannot say. The expenses were lieavy. 
I bad to pay off all the troape, and there was the 
keep of the horses and other beasts till the sale, 
the advertisiDg, and so on. Yon do not understand 
tiiese matters. Take yooreelf off. Don't peer np 
at me from under my paper. Don't tickle my 
knee." 

"But I do nnderstand, uncle, and I'm awfully 
interested in the matter." 

« Indeed 1 Why sot" 

" Because it's my money." 

"Your money!" Jabez Grice dropped the paper 
on hia knees ; in so doing he covered the little nead. 
He noticed this and drew the paper aside. " Your 
money I fiddlesticks I " 

"I suppose it is mine. Didn't father leave it to 
mc t I'm his child." 

Grice was silent His mouth closed and his brow 
contracted. Then he said slowly, — 

" Underetand this, once for alL I am your guirdian. 
Your father put you unreservedly into my hands. 
Kothing is yours but what.I choose to let you have — 
and mind this, I don't let you have anything which I 
am quite sure wiU not be spent profitably and in such 
tv manner as my conscience will allow. I am respon- 
sible for your money — I am responsible for you. If 
you wanted to buy a box of matches wherewith to 
set fire to your clothes, do you suppose I would let you 
have it? There is something much more precious 
than your clothes. I must take care that the money 
I have in trust — mind me — in trust, is not so spent 
as to imperil your happiness in this world and the 
next." 

" Five bob, uncle ? " coaxingly. 

"I do not mind a trifle, but not snch a sum as that ; 
and mind — no cards ! " 

" Pop, uncle, pop ! " 

Then he gave her a couple of shillings, and resumed 
bis paper. 

She tamed her head on his knee and looked into 
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the fire. Thus she did not irritate him. She had, 
moreover, ceased to scratch at his knee. 

Presently he said, raising his paper, — 

"Yon are laughing, or crying — which is itt Tou 
shake my knee, and that shakes the paper, and I 
cannot read." 

" I am laughing, tincle." 

" What at 1" 

"At you and me." 

" Indeed ; what is there in me to feed your mirth ? " 

" Oh, uncle, we are playing at begmir-my-neighbour, 
you and I — and I am rather afraid I'm going to be 



CHAPTER XVL 

THE TIOHT-ROPE. 

The day was Sunday, the time evening. 

Jabez Grice was upstairs washing and burnishing 
himself for chapeL For this process strong yellow 
soap and a rough towel were employed. After the 
process a veritable gloes was over his forehead, cheeks, 
chin, as though he had been gone over with beeswax 
and turpentine — even his nose shone. Beulah was 
arranging herself in her best gown and bonnet, both 
sober in colour, and getting her hands with difficulty 
into gloves. 

Andrew was ready ,first. He came down into the 
sitting-room, in the grate of which no fire burned on 
the Sunday, to economise labour. Queenie was there 
standing on one toe. 

"Andrew," said the girl, "put down your ear. I 
want to whisper something — a secret. You won't 
tell?" 

" No ; I can keep a secret." 
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"Put yoor ear lower. My ankle is better — is all 
right." 

" I am very glad to hear it. Next Sunday yon can 
accompany us to Little BetheL" 

Again Queenie put up her mouth. 

" Bend your ear again, Andrew. You don't know 
all." 

" What more ? " 

" I am shamming." 

" Oh ! Queenie, what for ? " 

" I don't want to go to chapel." 

Andrew pulled himself upright, and drew from her. 
He was shocked. She knew that what she had said 
would shock him. That was precisely why she scud it. 

Presently, down came Mr and Miss Qrice in full 
plumage, with hymn books in their hands. 

" You will find improving literature in that cabinet," 
said Jabez to his niece. " Tliere are some volumes of 
sermons, a book on prophecy, and — some missionary 
reports. Occupy yourself seriously and profitably 
until we return. It is most unfortunate that your 
ankle is so bad." 

Queenie looked out of the comer of her eyes at 
Andrew, and a dimple formed in her cheek. He be- 
came uneasy and shutBed with his feet. 

" Now and then, Queenie," said Beulah, " look at 
the kitchen fire ; see that it is all right, and that there 
is enough water with the potatoes that are boiling." 

" She can take her books with her, and read in the 
kitchen," said Grice. " Mind, child, no wasting of 
tima Use the hours in which you might have been 
with us in something that will do you ^)od." 

Then the three left As Jabez departed, he turned 
the key in the front door, and then carried it ofi" in 
his pocket 

"I declare, be has locked me in t That is mean I " 
said the girl. " I don't cara I can get out by thn 
t^^dc yard if I choose, or through the parlour window. 
AndlwUir 

As soon OS she thought Grice was well on his way 
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to Bethel she threw up the sash and jumped out into 
the garden in front The height was but three feet. 
Then she went forward and sat on the dwarf wall 
supporting the railings that enclosed the garden, and 
watched the good people of Alma Terrace go hy with 
their hymn books m hand. After a while the now of 
the seriously-disposed ceased. Alma Terrace settled 
into silence as of deatL There was hardly an inmate 
of the row left behind. Then up came the lamp- 
lighter. A gas lamp was in the road immediately in 
front of Na 4, and the lighter halted at it and turned 
the tap. 

He observed the girl and nodded, paused and said, — 

" Well, little miss, left alone I " 

" Yes — but it's my own. doing." 

" Waiting for somebody ? " asked the lamplighter in 
a sly tone, winking with an eye and with his lighter 
at once. 

"I don't want somebody. I want everybody," an- 
swered elic. " It's deadly dull here." 

" I suppose it is." 

"Awful!" 

" Well, I'm sorry I can't stay to keep company with 
you." 

"You're very kind. I'm Queen in name, but a 
queen without power. Do you know what I would 
do if I were a real queen ? " 

" Raise rae to share your throne ? " 

" Not quite that, lamplighter. I'd turn this terrace 
into a grand parole, like that at Scarborough. And 
I'd have smart ladies and gentlemen to mardh up and 
down ; and a shooting-gallery, and a photograph 
booth, and donkeys to ride, and goat carri^es, and 
soldiers, and everything that is beautiful. Would it 
not be sweet ? " 

" That would not suit the Alma Terrace people ; they 
would go off in a swarm and take you with them. 
Now, good-bye. Well have another talk together next 
time I come round. I've got twenty-six more lamps 
to light before half-past seven." 
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Na 8 Alms Terrace was the most aristocratic in the 
whole row — it maintained a whole servant. In the 
other hoosea charwomen appeared occasionally to help 
in the washing, or at a spring cleaning, but No. 8 
rejoiced, and puffed itself up with pride, at heing in 
a position to maintain a salaried domestic. This 
domestic, Msjy Jane, had, so she informed her 
mistrese, received a letter to say that her grandmother 
was dying, and she had aakod leave to go that evening 
and receive the last blessing of the expiring and 
venerable dame. 

After the deportore of the lamplighter, the milkboy 
from Button's came that way in very dapper get-up, 
with a check waistcoat and a spotted tie, and put his 
fingeiB into his mouth and whistled outside No. 8. 
Thereupon Uaiy Jane sallied forth in all the gay 
colours she could muster, and went off accompanied 
by the milkboy, no doubt to see her dying grand- 
motiier. 

Now Alma Terrace was completely lifeless, and 
Queenie was tired of sitting on the dwarf wall tuid 
peering between the rails, so she scrambled through 
the window again into the parlour. 

How could she amuse herself ? She had the house 
— she had the whole of Alma Terrace — she had all 
Jewry to herselt 

She put chairs round the table, and proceeded to 
jump over them, and continued doing this till out of 
3reath. Then she threw herself down in her uncle's 
chair and panted, — 

"Whatamltodo?" 

Should she pull out the serious books, make a circus 
of tiiem on the table, catch black beetles in the 
kitchen, and make them run in the improvised 
drcos ? No, black beetles smell — are dbgusting 
creatures. If she could be sure of crickets, she would 
do it. But crickets are not common, nor are they 
easily captured. 

She jumped out of the chair, weary of inaction, 
ascended the stairs, went into Aunt Beulah's room, 
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dressed herself ap in the garments Miss Qrice had 
jast iaken off, and begao to pirouette, curtsey, donee, 
and make grimaces before the looking-glass. It was 
infinitely comical in Auut Beulah's cap, in her stiff 
gown, and with a certain affectation of the old 
woman's manner, to go through this outrageous 
pantomime. 

Queenie tired of this amusement. There was no 
one present to see how droll she was, and it palled on 
her. She resumed her own gown, went to her box 
and pulled out her spaagled dress — that in which she 
had last ridden ; that in which she had beeo rescued 
by Bab. 

Then a wave of desolation swept over her heart, 
and the tears came into her eyes. Oh 1 the merry 
days of the circus I Oh I the genial, good-hearted 
company that had composed the troupe. That funny, 
tiresome clown, and the routine of locking him up in 
the monkey cage. The severe and censorious Mrs 
NelsoD — severe and censorious only to her husband, 
gushing with tenderness to her. And Seth — that 
vulgar, good, stupid lad. And her father, so cheerful, 
80 fond of her, so exact in all his dealings, so beloved 
by all who came in contact with him. 

Tears fell among the spangles. 

Then Quuenie jumped up. 

" I must not be out of heart," she said. " If I'm not 
jolly now when they're all out of the house, when can 
I be jolly 1 But Andrew is not a bad fellow ; one can 
get fun out of him." 

She seated herself on her bed and considered, with 
her finger to her cheek. How was she to kill time 
(ill the return of the Qrices 7 

Queenie thrust both her hands into her hair and 
held her head as tbough afraid it were going to roll 
away from her, so full was it of lively, quicksilver 
thoughts ; and that poor little body, in its black gown, 
must remain imprisoned in No. 4 Alma Terrace. 

What nonsense it was of Uncle Grice to lock the 
door ! Did he think that it would not be possible for - 
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ber to get oat through the window 7 Or did he lock 
it so as to prevent anyone coming in 7 Who but Bab 
was to come? She would horaly have let him in 
by the door, and she most assuredly would not admit 
bim by the window. 

" I do wonder," said Queeuie, " when I am a little 
m(n« grown ap end am wiser, whether I shall be able 
to earn my own livelihood, and so not have to stay 
always in deadly dall Altna Terrace? I could go 
jumping about on the flat saddles upon horses in a 
circus. There's no great art in that. I wonder 
whether I could dance on a tight-rope ? That would 
be an accomplishment." 

It occurred to ber that there was a very etout cord 
in an ouUionse in the back yard. 

There would be no harm in trying if she could 
steady herself — she had run round on the barrier 
about the t^rcus often, and had not tumbled. Why 
would it be more difficult on a rope, and on one 
sb^tdied in a direct line ? 

There would be no harm in trying. If she failed, 
she failed. If she could manage it, then she might 
practise again till perfect. 

But where could the rope be strained ? 

There was the lamp-post, there were the railings. 
It coold be fastened across the garden, and at no great 
elevation above the grass, so that she wonld incur no 
risk. But bow make it firm at the other end 7 Alma 
Terrace was deserted, and would be a solitade till the 
chapels disgorged — and that would not be for an 
hour. 

She descended from her room, went to the ont- 
honse and dragged the rope indoors, into the parlour. 
She went to the window, drawing it after her. Yes, 
die lamp-post would serve famously as a strainer. It 
was not possible to fasten the other end to the water- 
pipe that drained the rain from the roof. She could 
not have passed the cord between it and the brick 
wall. If there was anything in the room to which 
she mi^t fasteo the rope, then it would pass over the 
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window-sill, and that would be like the bridge of a 
fiddle — help to hold the cord in poeition, and precisely 
at the right height ahove the soil. The ^ifTonier 
would not answer ; it occupied the space between the 
window and the wall. 

Of course — the bars of the grate. There was no 
fire burning 1 Nothing could serve her pui-pose 
better. There were three strong steel bars; she 
wonld make a noose and attach the rope to them. 
They would never give way; then the line would 
pass onder the table and out at the window that was 
immediately opposite the fireplace, and so in direct 
course to the lamp-post. She went down on her 
knees and fastened the cord to the bars of the grate, 
crawled with it under the table, popped out wiw the 
end in her hand over the window-sill, and heard an 
exclamation of—" Queen of Love ! " 

" Oh, Rab ! This is famous ! Oh, I am so glad ! " 

She dropped her end of rope, and ran through the 
garden to the young poacher and shook hands with 
him athwart the raiUngs. 

" Queenie 1 I thought you might he at home, and 
I have brought you something." 

" You good Rab. What is it ? " 

" Tour silver wings ! They were bent and bruised. 
Ton left them at mother's; I have been trying my 
hand at them." In a low and doubtful tone — "It 
was a labour of love, Queenie," then, iu his ordinair 
voice he proceeded, — "I straightened the wires and, 
with the help of mother's neeme and fiat-iron, I have 
got them to look as well as they did when on your 

" Oh 1 you dear Rab, you are a beauty I " 
"I am neither one nor the other — not to you," 
said the young man in a tone of dissatisfaction. " I 
wish I were. But I thought I might cive you a 

fleasure, and it kept my hajids out of mischief. So 
have pot them to rights, and here they are t " 
He held out the little wings, and fluttered them in 
the night air, and in the light from the gas lamp. 
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Oh, Rab, you are a good old boy I " She took her 
wings and capered for joy. " Bab, I want yoQ to 
help me. I can't do what I wish myself. I am 
gmng to try a iittie tight-rope dancing. I have 
fastened the cord inside — it is quite firm, a slip-knot 
to the Bteel bars of the grate — tut I do not think I 
should be strong enough, alone, to make the other 
end firm to the Ump-post." 

" I will do that for you, as well aa I can. Pass me 
the poker and 111 oae that as a twister. I'll get the 
cord taut" 

"Rab, it wouldn't be proper for me to go on the 
tight-rope in my mourning bWk — would it?" 
" I BUppoee not ; put on the wings." 
"I'll CIO more. Whilst you are tightening the 
cord. 111 go Dp and dress in my spangles and muslin. 
I have got a balancing-pole out of the back yard — one 
of the stretchers Aunt Beulah uses for the line on 
which she bangs the clothes after Monday's washing." 
Queenie departed, and was absent for about a 
quarter of anltour, during which time Bab had done 
his utmost to strain the rope. 

When she returned to the parlour, she was in her 
muslin, and had adjusted the wings to her back. A 
lamp burned in the little front sitting-room. The 
girl had to stoop under the sash to get through the 
window. Outside, there wels a ledge on which she 
could stand upright. 
" Is all ready, Rab ! " 
" As ready as I can make it." 
" Bab, I ^all never do it without music." 
" I cannot get together a band." 
" Ton can whistle, and hammer on a tea-tray." 
" I haven't got a tray," 
" Yon shall have one in a minute." 
Queenie dived back into the parlour, and presently 
reappeared with Aunt Beulab's best japanned tray ; 
she jumped into the garden, ran across the sod, and 
passed tne tray out to the young man, who at once 
seated himself coi the dwarf wall, and began to pipe 
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between his lips, and strike his knackles against the 
metal. 

The girl ran back to the window, assumed her 
halaacing-pole and mounted the ledge. 

She took one step. Then a second. 

The rope bowed under her. She righted herself; 
took a third, then quickly another, and down she 
went with the rope upon the sward. 

The fall was inconsiderable She was not in the 
least hurt 

"Ob, Kab," said she, "something has pven way. 
I have not pulled over the lamp-post? No — nor 
broken the rails. It must be at the other end." 

She went to the window, and, leaning her elbows 
on the sill, looked in. The rope lay loose on the turf 
of the garden, alack over the window sill, and limp on 
the floor of the parlour. 

She turned her head over her shoulder, and signed 
to Kab to come to her. 

He opened the garden gate, and joined her at the 
window, put Ms hand over his eyes and looked in. 

" Rah," said Queenie solemnly, " here's a go 1 " 

" Bather I " responded he, gravely. 

" What is to be done ? " 

" Nothing." 

" I shall catch it." 

" He will not dare to strike you ? " 

" Oh no ! — not that but he will look — awful 1 And 
lie will speak — awful 1 I should prefer smacka" 

What Bab and Queenie saw was this — the strain of 
the rope, with the additional weight of the girl, had 
not indeed broken the bars, but had pulled the entire 
grate out of its place, over the fender, and had preci- 
pitated it into the middle of the room, which was 
strewn with coal ; whilst the hearth was cavernous, 
ruinous. A mass of broken bricks, mortar and soot 
was heaped on it and scattered over the hearthrug. 

The two young people looked at the wreckage in 
dismay. What Kab had said was true — nothing 
whatever could be done by them, nothing could be 
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done till the morrow, and then masons mttst be 
called in. 

The two were both leaning on the Bill, looking into 
the room — Bab in his rough and untidy fustiui, his 
shabby cap at the back of his head, gaiters on his 
calvea. Queenie was in her fairy costume, the wings 
fluttering at her back. 

Thus they stood dismayed at what hail been done, 
and both dreading the consequences ; Bab regretting 
that he could not relieve his little companion of them, 
when they were startled by voices in their rear on the 
pathway before the terrace. 

The congregations in the chapels had dissolved, all 
the serious were on their way home. 

Those who came first were arrested — some by the 
cord stretching from the lamp-post to the rail, others 
by the astounding picture before them at the parlour 
window of No. 4 1 — save the mark, of Na 4 t 

So astonished were they that tliey could not speak. 
More arrived, a little knot was formed and increased. 

Then came Jabez — he looked, dashed the garden 
Mte open, strode through to the window, grasped 
Queenie by the shoulder, and said in quivering tones, — 

" What is the meaning of this T Good Heavens ! if 
I had taken a rhinoceros to my bosom it might have 
proved more inconvenient, it could not have occasioned 
one-thonsimdtii part of the scandal caused by this 
dreadful girl I " 



CHAPTEK XVIL 

NOTICE TO QL'IT. 

" You did what was wrong, Queenie." Andrew said 
the words on the Monday ^temocm, when he had re- 
tumed to Alma Terrace after his work at the factory. 
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"I have been thiokiiig of yon all day, and have 
hardly been able to att^d to the brine-pans." 

" I am glad you thought of me," answered the g^l. 

They were in the front parlour. The grate had 
been replaced during the morning; a smell of wet 
mortar pervaded the room. No fire was kindled, as 
the mason had advised that the mortar ahonld be 
allowed to set slowly. 

" You did what was wrong, Queenie." 

The girl seated herself at the table. Her mouth 
was screwed into a pout She put her elbows on the 
board and began to pick to pieces a bit of flower that 
was between her hngers. 

"Andrew, I have had the catalogue of my offences 
read over my head by uncle and aunt — mainly by him. 
I am all that is bad. First of all, and that is the 
worst of all, for it was repeated five times, I am a 
Sabbath-breaker." Queenie took one of the bits of 
flower stalk and placed it before her on the table 
" Then I am a hypocrite because I shammed lameness. 
This little bit of stick stands for hypocrisy. Next, 
Andrew, I am heartless, because I put off my black 
dress and went into my fandangles for a quarter of 
an hour. You, little bit of stick, stand for heartless- 
ness — ugh ! that is a nasty crime. Fourthly, I am 
imgrateful, because I went against the feelings of 
Uncle Jabez " — again she marked her delinquency 
with a particle of flower-stalk. " Fifthly, I am dis- 
obedient, because I did not read the goody-goody 
books I was ordered to read. That twig stands for 
disobedience ; do you see, Andrew ? Then comea dis- 
honesty ; I took the rope with which I had no right 
to meddle. And in addition I am brazen-faced for 
talking with Bab. Let me consider how many 
crimes that is. I must count the bits — one — two — 
three — four — five — sis — seven— eight Eight wicked- 
nesses ! Oh, horrors t Andrew, that is not alL Aunt 
Benlah reported my ninth. I am unreliable because 
I did not attend to the kitchen fire, let it go out, and 
so the potatoes were not boiled for supper. Ah, me ! 



*'_ 
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then came a shower — tmtmthfiil, profane, rebellious, 
wilful, pert, disrepatable I Ob, Andrew t do look at 
thia little pile of sticks ! Is it oot a heap ? Well, 
that represents me — a little handle and mass of 
vices." 

She poked the accumulation of particles in the 
directi<m of the youth, put ber heM down on the 
table, wid looked slyly at him out of the corners of 
her eyes. 

" Seriously, you have done what was very wrong I " 

" I know it," said Queenie. " Don't you scold me, 
Andrew. Tve had uncle and aunt jumping on me. 
I'm down. Don't you drive your heels into poor 
little Queenie as well" 

" I do not want to scold you," said the young man. 

"Then why did you say I was in the wrong?" 

"I say what you admit, but you do not look at 
the matter serioiuly enough." 

" Frivolous ! frivolous ! You have hit it. I knew 
there was another naughtiness I bad not remembered, 
and now I have done with the stalk. Get me another 
bit of stick to set in the middle of my pile to repre- 
sent frivolity." 

" Do be serious, Queenie. This is either pat on, or 
it shows a really ill-balanced mind." 

" I know, Andrew, I did what was wrong," stud 
Queenie with gravity. " But when uncle goes on at 
me, I feel that I don t care ; I'll do worse I " 

" Let us talk over what happened last night, and 
what the consequences will be. I will not scold." 

** That pleases me. I should like to talk with you ; 
I have DO one else of whom I can make a companion 
and speak to concerning what is in my heart." 

" Well, and the beginning of all is — you ought not 
to have done thia" 

Andrew drew a chair to the tabla 

" I know I ought not, but I did not suppose that 
anyone would have found me out." 

" Whether you ran the chance of being found out 
or not, you should not have done it U was not 
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honoarable, Qaeenie, to act behind my father's back. 
Id his hooBe, in such a manner as yon knew he would 
disapprove of." 

" Now I have you ! " exclaimed the girl, raising her 
bead and clapping her hands. " Why, then, did you 
play cards ? " 

" Then I did wrong. I have felt so ever since. " 

" I was Eve, and I enticed you." 

" K your foot were well, you ought not to have pre- 
tended that you were lame. Then had you come with 
us to chapel, nothing of thie kind of thing would have 
occurred. 

" I don't like chapeL" 

" It is not a matter of like or dislike, but of duty. 
Queenie, you act on caprice and not as conscience 
dictates." 

" Why should I go when I hate itT" 

" Queenie, yon might have been killed when your 
poor father was I " 

" So I might if Bab had not saved me." 

" Did you thank him T " 

" Of couree I did," 

" Well — was it Bab, and Bab only, who delivered you 
from death? Rab and Rab only whom it was your 
duty to thank ? " 

The girl was silent, considering. She played with 
a lock of her golden hair, turning it about her fingers. 
A little hastily now and with manifest nervousness. 

" And it you have enjoyed health and strength," 
proceeded Andrew. " And have had a home and 
shelter, and clothing, and all your faculties — is it such 
a hard matter, and a thing to hate, to return thanks for 
it all, once a week ? " 

" Give me your hand, Andrew," said the girl impetu- 
ously. "Tou are right, I'll go to chapel with you 
next Sunday." 

" I fear you will not have the chance of going with 
me." 

" Why not ? " 

" Father is terribly discomposed at what lias taken 
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place — first the beggar-my-neighbour, then the tight- 
rope dancing'. I never saw him in such a state of mind 
b^ore. He says that this condition of affairs cannot 
continae, and tiiat he cannot live in the same house 
witti yon." 

" Is he going to bundle me into the street 1 " 

"Not that — but he has been to the Buttons to see 
if he can place yon there — at all events for a while." 

Qoeeuie was silent ; she bit the ends of her hair. 
Presently she drew a long breath — it was hardly a 
fflgh, for there was a touch of relief in the manner in 
wnich she breathed. 

" I am a pickle," she said, " a pickle, even though 1 
have never been steeped in your brine. I really 
cannot help fidgeting." 

" It will De t«) terrible to lose you," said Andrew. 

" It will be worse for me to be parted from yon," 
answered Queenie, and suddenly she burst into team. 
" I can talk to you, and "hear yon talk ; and yoa do 
not ruffle up all my feathers as does uncle. When he 
be^ns to lectore me, I bristle all over. I cannot help it. 
Owe clown used to get tipsy, and then, instead of being 
brimfnl of fun and nonsense, he became dolorous and 
tearfoL With some folks all things go contrary. So is 
it with me. I ought to become humble and docile when 
your father has pounded at me. But I don't — I 
become just the contrary, exactly aa our clown, when 
chai^d with ale and spirits, became what was least 
expected of him. When your father is talking to me, 
I am all over the shop with my thoughts. I can't 
keep my eres still, nor my feet, nor my fingers, and 
tiie more he scolds me the worse I feel. If I stay 
here much longer, he will make a little devil of me." 

Andrew was, and looked, distressed. 

" All that is good in me," said he, " I owe to my 
father." 

" We are made differently ," said Queenia " Thei'e 
was a fellow at a show once that I saw. He had 
three glasses before him, and what he poured out of 
title same bottie tamed red aa blood in one glass, green 
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as graaa in another, and in the third yellow as the 
Bun. It is BO with you and me. What changes to 
gold in you, makes verdigris in me." 

Andrew sighed and looked sad. 

" If that be so," he said, " then there is no help for 
it. It may be best that this little company should be 
dissolved, and that you should go to the Buttons. 
This I know, Queenie, home will no longer be the 
same to me after you are gone. I shall have nothing 
to look forward to when work is over." 

" Do you look forward to seeing me, Andrew t " 

He fised his great blue eyes tm her, and his mouth 
quivered. 

Queenie put her hand forth and took his, drew it 
across the surface of the table, and patted it 

" And I am happy when you are in the house. We 
are friends, are we not, Andrew f " 

" Yes, and ever will be so." 

" Ever, Andrew " — she pressed his hand. 

Then he clasped hers tightly, and she could see 
that his eyes were filling. He turned his head away, 
and looked towards the window to hide his emotion, 
and said, — 

" I caonot bear to think that you should go " — he 
paused. Then with a gulp he continued — "When I 
am on my way home after work, I ask myself — shall 
I see a little rosy face with gold hair at the window, 
looking for my return 7 And, sure enough, it is 
usually thera Then, before I have reached the 
garden gate, I see the door fly open, and out you 
come to meet ma I shall have but a blank window 
to look to, and no welcome at the gate after you are 



Buttons ? " 

"Yes, Queenie. But that will not be the same 
thing. I cannot go there every day. And how would 
Ada Button like it — to have me there continually 
asking to see you, and detaining you from yourwork? 
And if she were obli^ng and suffered it — well I 
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ahoald be in a strange hooae, and she would be in the 
room, or Mr Button, or a servant, and we could not 
talk in the same easy way that we do now." 

" Oh ! we are couains." 

" We are not really cousins. My father is not 
really your ancle." 

" That will be awkward. Say you are my young 
man." 

Andrew could not help laughing. 

" That would be a funny way out of it," he observed. 

" Yes — and, Andrew, you ^all be my very own 
Andrew some day, and I, your tittle wife — that is — " 
she swept the heap of stalk fragments together and 
thrust tnem into hia hand — " if you will oe respon- 
sible for such a bundle of iniquities as I am. But 
really, with you I will he good, I won't go tight- 
roping any more, and cards — Andrew — if we play tor 
love, there can be no poison in them. If you say 
there is — I'll give them up." 

She spoke in such a droll fashion, with her face 
puckered up to laughter, that her words might be 
taken as a jest. 

Andrew sighed. 

" I wish it could be so," he said. 

"Why not?" 

"I have never even thought of such a thing." 

" Why not ? You earn enough — you told me what 
your wage was. And we will keep house together. 
Oh, famous ! " she was up out of her chair and jumped 
over it — once, twice, thrice, and then reseated herself . 

" I don't know what father would say," observed 
Andrew, 

" Look here I " said Queenie. " I wouldn't care one 
snap of the lingers" — she suited the action to the 
word — " for what was said by that old iron man you 
have as a father. 



" Humph ! ' 
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The yooDg people Looked round. There waa 
" Hammer " Grice, filling the doorway. If the knife 
would not cut the young noficent love in two, fresh a3 
the flowers of spring, "Hammer" would pound and 
break it to pieces. This he said with his eyes; he 
said it by the set muscles of his jaw. 

When he spoke he made no reference to Queenie's 
last words, but said, — 

" I know but too well that you do not care one 
snap of the fingers for my wishes, my words. There- 
fore I give you notice — this day week you leave, and 
take up your abode with Miss Ada Button. It is 
settled.*' 



CHAPTER XVlIL 

"A BAG OF BALT." 

The manufacture of salt in Cheshire dates from the 
days of the Romans. It was carried on in rude 
fashion during the Middle Ages — nobles and country 
gentlemen had their " wyches " in which they steamed 
the brine to supply their own tables with salt 

Old Camden saya that: "Near the brink of the 
river Dane there is a most beautiful and deep brine 
pit, with stairs made about it by which they that 
draw water out of it in leather buckets ascend half 
naked unto the troughs, and pour it thereinto, by 
which it is carried into the wycn-hooses, about which 
stand on every side stakes and poles of wood." The 
brine was then steamed over fires of log and of brush- 
wood. 

There are no strong brine springs in the district, 
as the salt rock lies below the sea level, consequently 
it can not waste naturally. 

In 1670 the salt rock was discovered where not 
drowned undQr a subterranean sea of brine. Thence- 
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forth mining was begna, and the rock was excavated 
till the water broke in, flooded the mines and con- 
verted them into reservoirs of brine. But the qnarry- 
ing of salt rock was a different branch of industry 
altogether from the salt making. In the town of 
Northwich, the principal centre of the industry, the 
town-pit was an artifically-constructed well, some 120 
feet deep, sunk into the underground sea — or, as it is 
locally termed, brine-run. From this pit in former 
times the drawers toiied up the steps carrying leather 
buckets on their backs, and decanted the brine into a 
tank, whence it was conveyed by wooden gutters laid 
in the middle of the street, and supplied the several 
wych-houses. In these houses were little leaden pans, 
measuring tbree feet six inches by two feet six 
inches, and under these fires were kindled. But no 
" waller " or " boiler " was suffered to light his fire till 
the town bell on the top of the C!ourt-Hotise sounded 
the signal for firing. 

As long as matters were carried on in this primitive 
fashioD, no great harm was done. It was quite other 
when, in we first quarter of this century, steam 
pumps were introduced, and the little leaden boilers 
were exchanged for large pans, measuring some thirty- 
four feet by twenty-four feet, and when the demands 
made on the salt beds were increased a thousandfold. 
It was now ;io longer a matter of supplying salt to 
the gentry and the people of Cheshire ; the salt was 
required for all England, Scotland, Ireland, the United 
States, Canada, and the East Indies. The pumps 
worked hard, the fires burned night and day, the 
steam of the brine rose in volumes, and formed a per- 
petual mist over the country. 

Then a remarkable phenomenon ensued. As the 
brine was withdrawn, down went the face of the land 
in grand coUapse, carrying with it fields and orchards, 
houses and churches. And this process b^un with 
this century is continuing and will continue till the 
entire salt bed baa been tussolved and drawn away in 
brine, and has been steamed and ia exported, and then, 
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wherfi waa a fertile laud, and where were towns and 
villaees, there will he an inland lake o£ nnsonnded 
depw. 

when a salt factory is started, then the first thing 
done is to sink a shaft through the red marl and 
gypaam till a somewhat harder substance is reached, 
called " &B,g " or " beany metal." The moment this is 
pierced, up the shaft boils the brine of the underground 
reservoir. Then a pump is let down the shaft, and 
slung at the surface. It rests on no foundation below ; 
it is simply let down, like the proboscis of a fly, into 
the sea of brine. This is now pumped up into large 
tanks, open to the sky, lined with brick. From this 
tank pipes communicate with the several iron pans, in 
which the brine has to be boiled till all the water it 
contains is driven off in steam, and it has yielded up 
all the salt it held in solution. How strong the brine 
is may be realised when we are told that in sea-water 
there is but three and a half per cent of salt, whereas 
in the brine pumped up, over one quarter, or twenty- 
six per cent, is salt. Fires are maintained under the 
pans, at one end, night and day. As the brine boils 
and parts with some of its water in steam, a corre- 
sponding amount of salt crystallizes on the surface, 
and as it crystallizes is raked to the side and put into 
moulds. If the salt scum be not at once raked off the 
surface, it sinks to the bottom. The salt that forms 
round the sides of the pans is termed "cats." Once 
a week the fires are let out and the pans are scraped. 
It is found that a crust or "scale" had formed on the 
bottom, of gypsum, white as enow, but so hard that it 
has to be removed with hammer and chisel. The men 
who attend to these pans are termed " wallers," i.e., 
boilers — and each waller is expected to keep his pan 
in clean condition, free from scale, and receives no 
extra w^^ for so doing. 

On each side of the pans are the " stand insides," 
i.a, trouglis about eighteen inches below the platform — 
or, as it is locally ^imed, " hurdle " — that intervenes 
between them and the walls of the baUding. A 
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slightly elevated rib, two inches in lieight, rises at the 
extremity of the hurdle, dividing it from the "stand 
inside." This occasions accidents ; when the steam is 
very dense, a man sees imperfectly, and, tripping on 
the rib, falls forward and goes into the pan. 

Bat though the waller is subject to chance of 
accident, his trade is remarkably healthy. He laughs 
at cholera, smallpox and scarlet fever. 

When the salt has been placed in monlds, it is left 
for A short while to drain, and then the blocks are re- 
moved to the stove, or hot chamber, there to become 
thoToaghly dry. 

The unmoulded salt, locally termed " butter salt," is 
sent to the East Indies. The " cats," or eait that has 
become encrusted round the edges of the pan, is 
despatched to the pottery works for glazing pipes and 
pitchers. 

Andrew was engaged at his pan. 

The air that day was chill and heavy, charged with 
vapour, and It refused to take up into it the dense 
st^m emitted by the boiling brine. The white cloud 
filled the walling (boiling) house, rolled about in it, 
and now and then only, through an open doororvent- 
hole, did a cool draught enter, and set the steam in 
revolution. It was as though an invisible arm were 
stirring flocks of wool. 

The tires are maintained at one end only of the pans, 
and, as the brine boils, it sends ripples down the 
length of the vessel, and these ripples become covered 
with a formation of salt as they reach the further end. 
A little glue or soft soap is put into the brine — this is 
called " poisoning " it — to collect the impurities which 
exist along with the salt, and this is skimmed off with 
wooden ladles. 

Andrew's work was, to a large extent, mechanical— 
the raking of the fine crystals in a snowy foam to the 
side, and then casting the mass into " tal« " or moulds, 
which, when full, are set to drain on the " hurdles " or 
platform behind. 

It was quite compatible with doing his work pro- 
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perly that his mind shoold be engaged elsewhere — 
with little Queenie. 

Her childish solution oE her difficulty — that he 
ehonld marry her and set up honse for himself — 
would not out of his brain. It turned and rolled and 
clang therein, aa the coils of steam tnmed and rolled 
and clung in the walling shed. 

The idea of marriage frightened Andrew. He had 
not considered such an eventuality. Qaeenie was 
thoughtless, and in mind not a woman. She had 
neither weighed what her proposal meant, nor did she, 
probably, understand what it involved. To her it 
suggested itself as the pleasanteat way out of a very 
unpleasant condition oi aflairs. She had no home. 
She was tossed from the Rainbows' cottage into the 
house of the Grices, and now thrown from that into 
the farm of the Buttons. Hitherto she had led a 
wandering life, but had carried her house about with 
her. 

Queenie liked Andrew, and Andrew had admitted 
to her that he was very fond of her. What more 
natural, therefore, to her simple mind than that they 
should take each other for better, for worse, and so 
she would be provided with a settled home. 

Andrew had never met any girl previously who had 
in the least touched his heart. Those whom he had 
encountered at anniversary teas, school treats and 
missionary bazaars, had been but re-editions of him- 
self on a smaller scale, and in petticoats. But tius 
little creature, this madcap, this witch, with her frolic- 
Bomeness, her vivacity, her eccentricity, her coquettish 
ways, was so opposed to himself in chaittcter, in habits 
of thought, in bringing up, that she had laid hold of 
his imagination with both hands, and had coiled herself 
about his heart before he knew where he was. He 
had no doubt whatever as to the condition of bis 
affections, but Andrew was not the man to rush head- 
long where his passions urged. He had couunoQ-sense 
and principle, and it was precisely becauee he doubted 
whether these two qualities were lodged in Queenie's 
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soul that he held back, and entertained grave doubts 
whether she could be formed into a suitable wife tor 
himself. 

She was volatile, obedient to impulse alone, in- 
considerate, simple to childishness in some ways, 
precocious in others. 

Of the sort of life she bad led in her former cnreei 
he knew nothing; what the moral atmosphere of the 
circus was he did not know. And to take a girl to 
his side, to be his companion for life, without any 
gnarantee that she would be faithful and high prin- 
cipled, that she had balance to carry her steadily 
tlu-oagh all life'swaves and storms— to do this,hewap 
notprepared. 

He could not, he would not, believe that there wo: 
evil in Queeni& He had seen enough of her to bf 
satisfied that she was guileless and fresh. But guile 
lessnesa in a woman is not sufficient to satisfy a man 
He desires not an empty watch-case, but a watch-case 
with a main-spring mside. Was there any law, any 
conscience of duty in the heart of this child, to fill and 
to hold it ? An empty heart may become, by its mere 
voidness, a harbour of dragons. 

Every day that Andrew spent with Queenic, she 
the more surprised him. He was ever making fresh 
discoveries in her, and these discoveries only served 
to further perplex him. 

She was in contravention to all those ideas he had 
been taught to cherish as essential. He was not pre- 
pared to go the length of his father, and to condemn 
her for being in opposition. He thought his father's 
judgment was overstrained, but not that it was radi- 
cally vicioua 

What Andrew had been taught from infancy to 
respect, received no regard from Queenie ; what be 
had been cautioned to avoid, she ran into with eyes 
open and without scrupla 

What possible security could he have that a girl 
viho broke the Sabbath would not violate other cota.- 
mandmenta with us light a heart and blunt a con- 
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science ? Odb who was so mdifferent to her duty of 
homage to her Maker, might, as caprice took ner, 
neglect her duty to her husband. She was moved to 
do what she did by inclination, not by a sense of 
responsibility, and to shirk a duty the moment it 
became irksome. 

Whilst these thoughts were rolling in his braiu, 
Andrew — happening to look up at a somewhat 
unusual sound — a laugh — saw the delicate face and 
golden hair of Queenie Bhining upon him through the 
volumes of steam. 

" Andrew, I have come to see the works." 

" Queenie I How did you get in t What will 
father say ? " 

"I walked in. I asked nobody's leave. I had 
found out the way for myself. I have been some 
while with the women in their packing shed, and have 
seen them sewing and tying up the Dags of salt, and 
I have helped — and here is one of the bags I have 
done myself." 

"You sliould not have come without pemussion." 

" What a cloud of steam you have here, Andrew ; it 
is a thousiind times worse than Aunt Beulah's back 
kitchen on washing-day." 

" You have done wrong in coming." 

Andrew was annoyed, and he spoke in a tone of 
vexation. 

" Now, don't scold me," said Queenie, hopping to his 
Mde. " Don't, dear Andrew. You yourself invited me 
when first wo had a little chat together." 

" Yes, but then I intended to ask leave for you to 
see over the Salt Works. Now, if my father were to 
find you here, I would get into trouble, and he would 
be most seriously offended with you." 

" How was I to know ? There was no dog at the 
door to say ' Bow wow I no admittance, miss I bow 

" Common-sense might have told you — " 
" That," said Queenie, " is just what I have not got 
Look here, Andrew I Fancy yourself suddenly put 
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into a circus among horses and acrobats and ostriches 
and pearls of the lodies. Would you know what to 
do, and what to leave undone t Would your common- 
sense, without experience, help youT Would not you 
be making all kinds of mistakes t Well, it ia just so 
with me, I am brought into a place of which I don't 
know the ways and the rules, and what I may touch 
and what not, where I may go and where I may not, 
what I must do and what is under ban." 

"That is true enough, my poor, dear little Queenie. 
But then — that which is to me a daily anxiety and dis- 
tress, is that I cannot say whether you have any notion 
whatever of what is right in principle and what is 
wrong, not in this place or in that, under one condition 
or another, but in euI places and always. That is why 
I think of your future with such sinking of heart. 
Oat of mere ignorance and thoughtlessness you may 
commit some terrible fault, step off the right line of 
action and plunge, heaven knows, into what ! " 

" Oh, Andrew, you do not understand — I know what 
ia right, I know what is wrong — at least, I know 
something about it. But you have such a lot of rights 
and wrongs in Alma Terrace that I get sheer be- 
wildered — ^you make a sort of fc^ about my eyes, like 
this thick steam, in which one can hardly see anything 
clear." 

" I hope it is so, as far as you are concerned," said 
the young man. 

" Andrew, what is that trough you are in t " 
" It is called the stand iniide" he answered, and 
thought— that is Queenie all over, jumping from one 
thing to another and avoiding all serious thought 

" And is all that great boiling sea brine t " 

" Yes — brine being converted into salt," 

" Andrew — look ! " 

Suddenly, before he suspected her design, Queenie 
had sprung on the little ledge round the pan, 
balancing herself with one hand over the steaming 
surface, the other she held above the trough that 
surrounded it, that in which stand the " wallop" 
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Andrew looked &t her, paralysed with horror. One 
false step, the slightesit deviation from the perpen- 
dicular, and the little creature would bo over in 
the boiling brine. The pan was but eighteen inches 
deep, but to anyone once fallen in there is no 
recovery. 

Hia first impulse was to shout to the girl to descend 
from her perilous position. Then he checked himself. 
A shout might give precisely that shock to her 
which would unnerve her, and make her lose her 
equilibrinm. 

A dense volume of steam, thick as cotton wool, 
rolled between him and her. For a moment he 
could see nothing. Had it blinded, confused her? 
He had known such a thing happen — a sudden hot 
gosh of steam take away the breath, disturb the 
understanding, and a man hod reeled and fallen in. 

Andrew's second impulse was to follow Queenie, to 
catch her up, lay hold of her by the arm, by the 
waist, by the hair — it mattered not by what— and to 
drag her from where she stood. 

He stepped along the trough; be passed through 
the coil of vapour, and again he saw her. She was 
walking along the ledge, a ledge no wider than an 
inch, and rounded, with arms extended ; she intended 
going the entire length of the pan, thirty-six feet^ 
liiirty-siz feet ; and at each step she advanced eight 
inches. She was creeping along, one foot before the 
other, towards the end of the vessel, under which was 
a furnace, where the brine heaved and foamed, threw 
up bubbles and spouts of steam. 

The waves ran past her, ran past Andrew, the scum 
of salt formed over the surface like cataract over an 
eye, and Andrew let it remain undisturbed and sink. 
He made uo attempt to remove it. He could hear the 
hiss and ebullition of the brine. He could bear the 
stoker below heaping on more " slack." 

He strode along the trough after her. She turned 
her head to look behind. She tottered. A cry of 
terror and pain broke from Andrew. He felt at that 
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moment a scaMing sensation over his wholo body, as 
though he himself were immerBed in the boiling 
fluid. 

She righted herself and went on. Andrew followed 
circumspectly — he kept well behind. He hardly 
breathed, he feared to alarm her. 

Again a roll of steam swept between him and the 
girl, and he halted, panting, trembling, his sweat aa 
tears rolling over hisiface. 

Then a cool waft from an opening drove the 
vapours apart, and again he saw Queenie. She had 
reached the end of the pan, and instead of stepping 
down from her ledge, had turned the comer, and was 
balancing herself as she worked her way along the 
breadth of the pan — twenty-two feet. 

There was another workman in the wych-hoase. 
He raked the Rait crystals on the further side of the 
boiler. He had not seen what Queenie was about 
Now, if she were not content with walking the width 
of the pan, and chose to descend its length, reversing 
the direction in which she had started, she would 
come upon him. What might he do ? 

Was it not possible, was it not probable, that 
directly he perceived the peril in which the child 
was, he would run to her to remove her from the 
ledge? And she — might she not shrink from him 
ana fall ? Better leave her entirely to herself ; let no 
movement on their part distract her. 

Andrew retraced his steps hastily, and went round, 
at the further end, to the fellow "wallet" and 
grasped his wrist 

" Whatever you see, do not etir." 

He stood, holding the man, unable to trust him 
otherwise, and waited till Queenie appeared — if she 
ever should appear — emerging from the white vapour. 
Andrew's heart beat like a sledge-hammer welding 
the plates of a waller's pan. 

The time seemed to him an eternity. He could 
hear nothing, save the ripple and lap of the wavelets 
Howing and deponting uieir salt Round the pan 
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formed a snow-like crust — "cats" — each wavelet 
oddiog to the foamy formation. 

Then be and the man with him saw the girl coming 
on towards them, npright as a wand, flexible as an 
ozier. She saw Andrew, and smiled. She hastened 
her steps and leaped into the trough, then up to the 
platform or " hurdle, " and laughed joyously. 

" Andrew ! there was no danger 1 There really 
was none at all. See ; I liad in my hand a seven- 
pound bag of salt, which ihe women let me take 
away. I held that on the side opposed to the pan, 
and so I was safe — quite safe. Andrew ! why are 
yoQ so dreadfully doubtful of me ? Don't you think 
my father gave me more than a seven-pound bag of 
salt to keep me steady f I can walk where I see my 
way. I can walk steadily even through all the 
clouds and mists your father and you throw up to 
blind me. Why are you so convinced that I walk 
ATithout anything to keep me steady ? " 



CHAPTER XIX. 

A SALT SCHEME. 

"AndbewI fettle up. Put on your new black cloth 
coat and your top-hat, and look sharp about it." 

Obedient as was Isaac to Abraham, and without 
asking his father why he was to be thus dressed, 
Andrew hastened to array himself. 

When he was dressed and had descended, his 
father was not quite ready. He found Queenie 
below. Her golden hair was wonderful. The salt 
had crystallised in it, and she wore a halo about her 
head of mingled silver and gold. Andrew took forth 
his kerchief and dusted the salt out of her hair. 
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"Andrew," said she, "do yi»u know that Mr Poles 
often comes here ? Did be do so in old times i " 

" Sometimes — not frequently." 

" He comes in very often now, on all sorts of 
excnses. Do you think he is after Aunt Beulah ? " 

" He is a widower. There is no saying. Does she 
receive him graciously ? " 

" I do not know. He is very civil to her. But so 
he is to me — more bo to me when she is out of the 
room. He is very funny." 

Further conversation was cut short by the entrance 
of Jabez Grice. 

Father and son now walked in the direction of the 
Button's farm. In due time they reached Button's, 
and there they turned in at the gate. 

" Very handsome gates these," said Jabez. 

" Yes — if only the gate would fit the posts." 

*' That's the fault of the settlement." 

"If 1 had the gates, I'd have something done to put 
them to rights." 

" Very fine drive this," said Jabez. " There, 
laburnum, golden chains. There, syringa, that tastes 
like cucumber. There, yew, laurel and rhododendron. 
What do you think of the drive, Andrew 1 " 

" Very fine, but the shrubs want cutting back," 

" And the house," continued Jabez, standing in front 
of it. " Tliat ia my idea of what a house ought to be, 
square as a die — one window on one side of the door, 
one window on the other, and three windows upstairs, 
one over the door, one over each of the windowa below. 
All the chimneys gathered into one flue — there's 
saving of bricks. No gables nowhere — there's saving 
of slates. No crinkum-crankums nowhere — there's 
eavbg of lead gutters. That is just what a house 
ought to be." 

" It is rather ugly, is it not ? " 

"Ugly! you don't build a house to look at, but 
to live in," retorted Jabez. " Very nice people the 
Buttons are, to whom all this belonga Old Tom — he 
has his wits about him. Ada is good-looking, sensible 
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and will be hia heir — Andrew, if yon can make your- 
self agreeable in that qnarter, yon may look to some 
day being able to set the front gate to rights, trim 
the bushes and alter the house." 

" Have you come to see Mr Button ? " 

" I have ; and I want yon to entertain Miss Ada 
whilst I am engaged with her father. That is why 
I've had you put on your best suit and box hat." 

" How long shall you be, father ? " 

" Half-an-hour — nothing under." 

" Half-an-hour I Am I to talk to the girl all that 
while ? " 

" Yes, you are ; and make yourself as agreeable as 
you can." 

" It is rather a long time, father. I want to get 
home." 

"I know what yon are after — you are hankering 
to be home with that girl Qneenie. Andrew, it is 
high time this were put a stop to. She is not suited 
to you, Ada Button is different. She has never 
kicked her feet about on horseback, and worn skirts 
that hardly reached below the knee. She's no painted 
Jezebel. She knows nothing of skipping-ropes and 
butterflies and the pomps." 

They were now at the front door. 

Mr Button was within. So was Ado. 

" She'll show you her cows and her dairy," said 
Jabez to his son. " I'll go into the office with old Tom." 

Mr Button looked as unlike a substantial yeoman 
as a man well could. He was cadaverous in com- 
plexion, and had small, cunning eyes. There was a 
slight stoop in his back, a little grey showing in his 
short-cropped hair. He wore mutton-chop whiskers. 
He might have been taken for a lawyer, a bimker'a 
clerk — not for a farmer. 

Jabez Grice was a man who never beat about the 
bush. If he had something to say, he said it without 
preparing the ground for its reception. No sooner 
was he alone with Tom Button than he said, — 

" I've come about that proposal of yours." 
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« What proposal ? " 

" The sale of yonr land." 

" What — have you the money for the purchase ? " 

"I have money — perhaps not enough^ But I can 
do better than buy it If yon and I can pull together, 
we shall make our fortunes," 

" Olad to hear that I've £onnd myself for the last 
twenty years getting further and further away from 
that consummation.' 

" I don't propose exactly to buy the land." 

" But, bless me ! where did you find money 7 " 

" I have been left trustee for my niece, and there ia - 
a good deal more money than I expected, locked up 
in unprofitable securities. We can do better with it 
than South American bonds." 

" What ! Santi's money ! And the saint wants to 
spend it ? " 

Button's eye twinkled. 

" Nothing of the kind," answered Qrice. " You 
don't know me, or you would not say that." 

" What will you do with it 1 " 

" I will tell yon what my idea is. If we two can 
work together, we vnW bore for brine, and ruu up 
a salt work here. Salt is under our feet." 

" What will Brundrith say to that ? " 

" He will probably try to buy us out. One thing 
of two will happen, and either way we shall make 
a fortune. When we have begun to pump, and have 
got into working order, then you wiall enter into 
negotiations with Bmndrith. If he wilfpay us what 
we have laid out, and something more, and take us 
both into partnership, then that is well. Our fortunes 
are made. If he refuses — but that he will not — we 
will undersell him. We will draw his custom to us. 
I have not been in Brundrith's Works so long with- 
out having my tingers on the keys and being able to 
play my own tune. I know ail his customers, and 
I can make it so unpleasant for Brundrith that he 
will be driven to come to terms — and to our own 
terms — ^money down, and partnership for the future." 
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" Ton will use your ward's money to this end ? " 

" There ia absolutely no risk. We know that there 
in salt under your land. We know it by the settle- 
ments and subsidence. Your cow has pioneered the 
way. Then, to bore and tap the brine-run will not 
cost much. A few hundred pounds will do it and 
start the pump working. The main cost is the build- 
ings. But salt-work factories are not bo expensive as 
others. There ia no machinery to speak of. There 
are the pans — there is the tank ; there is, worst of all, 
the chimney. You are on the Weaver Canal, and a 
couple of hundred 3'ards of rail will put you on the line." 

" Have you enough capital for all this t " 

" No, I have not. But I propose to let Kottershaw 
into our scheme. As a builder, he can build cheaper 
than anyone else. He has made a good deal of 
money, and he will risk it when, at the end, the pro- 
tits are so secure." 

" What, have him in partnership also 1 " 

" Not that. He will be paid oft." 

Button screwed up his little eyes, and began to 
drum on the table with his thin, white, bony fingers. 
Presently a smile played about his lips, and he said, — 

"I like it. So — you will build on my land, sink 
a pump and suck up gold. I iike it." 

" You like it, doubtless," said Jabez, quickly, " from 
the point of view from which you are looking. But 
I must have your land secured to me as a guarantee 
for the girl's money. I'm not quite the fool to sink 
her capital on land that is not hers or mine." 

" Then I don't like it," said Button. 

" There must be some security given to satisfy each. 
Here is money lying idle. Without injury to my 
niece I can turn it over and over, so as to enrich 
both myself and you. At the end she shall have the 
same sum back that her father left — it shall be 
secured to her on the land and building." 

" If you buy my land and pay me a sum d6wD, I 
shall be content, without any partnership, and with- 
out any bother," 
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"I cannot do that. We want the laod and the 
money. The land without the capital, and the capital 
without the land, are paralysed." 

" Then I don't understand. If you huy the land of 
me and do not pay, but spend the money on the salt 
factory — I shall be no better off — I shall be done out 
of everything." 

" No — the money of my niece shall be socnred on 
the land and buildings — to be hers when she shall 
require it ; in the meantime it is at our disposal It 
IB quite true that there must be some mutual guar- 
antee. Let this be it. Marry my boy to your^rl. 
Let Andrew and Adie make a match of it. Then 
our interests are one." 

Mr Button considered a while. 

" Humph ! " said he, pulling at one of his whiskers, 
" I can't answer for Ada, You may say to your eon 
' Do this,' and he does it ' Marry such an one,' and he 
goes head foremost to put in the banns. But it is 
not the same with me and Ada. She has to be con- 
sulted, and I have to do what she wishes, not she act 
as I dewrp. I suppose there is no hurry ? " 

" There is decided hurry. I must make use of my 
ward's money whilst I may, Why, if she were to 
marry — and there's no controlling her, she would be 
out of my hands, and the money also. I could secure 
the money at once if I choaa Andrew would take 
her if I gave the word, but she is not one I conld 
endure as a daughter-in-law, and she would be the 
ruin of my son in this world and the next Then, 
again, what is the money without the land? We 
must have a suitable site on which to sink the money. 
Ada is the wife for my boy — wise, orderly, all that 
I could wish — and as I suppose I shall have to live 
with the young couple, or rather the young couple 
with me, I naturally look out for a daughter-in-law 
who will suit me down to the ground." 

" Naturally — and you think Ada will do that ! " 

"I do." 

" Oh, do you ? How interesting." 
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Button looked between his half-closed eyelids at 
Jabez, and chuckled. 

" You take your course—are firm," said Grice, 
" A child must accommodate itself. The youni^ mind 
is a blank page. You write on it what you will." 

" And you will he firm with Ada ? " 

" Certfunly." 

"Indeed — how interesting. I would ;^ve my ears 
to see you. Have you a back ? Never broken, eh T " 



CHAPTER XX. 



"I LOVE MY LOVE WITH AN A. 

If coming events cast their shadows before them, so, 
naturally, do coming persons. What made Queenie 
speak to Andrew about the visits of Mr Poles, the 

Dierhanger? Naturally, it was his shadow cast 
ore, thrown athwart her brain or spirits. 

The little Queen sat in the parlour. Aunt Beulah 
was out. She had gone to a Dorcas meeting. Uncle 
Jabez and Andrew had just departed, as we nave seen, 
on a visit to the Button's, 

The time was late in the afternoon. Queenie had 
the house to herself. What should she do to pass 
the time till Andrew's return? How should she 
occupy her hands? Were there any legitimate gaAea 
at which she might play? She remembered what 
Andrew had said — that it was dishonourable, behind 
the bock of her uncle, to do in his house what she 
would not do to his face. Her conscience consented 
to this proposition. What Andrew had said was right, 
and she would do nothing that might offend the 
Qricea. Skipping-ropes were classified by her uncle 
with butterflies and the pomps of a wicked world. 
A girl can skip when alone, and entertain herself with 
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a rope — there are not many games that can amnse for 
long a solitary child. Battledore and shuttlecock 
were impossible — she had no shuttlecock. She could 
have extemporised a battledore with one of Grice'a 
half-boond missionary magazines, and a cork might 
have served as shuttlecock, but the rooms were low. 

At the door appeared Mr Polea 

"Alone, my dear?" 

" Yes, Mr Poles ; uncle and aunt are out, so is 
Andrew. You will have to call again." 

" I am warm with my walk up the hilL May I sit 
down and breathe t " 

" Oh, certainly, any message for Aunt Beulah, she 
will be sorry to have missed you." 

"Oh none, thank you." Mr Poles seated himself; 
placed hia hat between his feet, closed his knees, and 
buns his hands over them. " I've brought my photo- 
graph. I thought you might like to see it" 

"Thank you, Mr Poles; Aunt Beulah will be 
charmed. I will give it to her." 

The paperhanger pat his hand into his pocket, and 
produced an envelope, presented it to Queenie ; again 
swung hia limp hands over his knees, and protruded 
his sheep's face towards the girl. 

" It is very nice," said she. 

" You like it ? " 

" It is very good — of you." 

" Pray keep it" 

" I will put it on the mantelshelf." 

Qpeenie got up, and did as she proposed, looked, in 
so doing, into the mirror over the chimney-piece, and 
langbed at herself in the glass, tiien made a little face 
at Mr Poles, whose back was towards her. 

"I find you all alone," said the visitor. "Are you 
dull ? Perhaps yon will allow me to do what I can to 
entertain you 7 " 

The paperhanger had arrived at that period in life 
when love blows with its second bloom. Most men 
ore like roses in that. They have their spring Sower- 
ing, and their autumn bloom. 
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"Tbank yon — it is quite trae I waa dull. I was 
thinking what I could do ; I wanted to find something 
to make me laugh, and so, most aptly, in you came." 

" You are fond of amusement t ' 

" Very. Andrew and I were playing cards one 
evening, but uncle caught us and carried the cards 
away. Do you know any game we could play to- 

f ether, Mr Poles, so as to pass the time till Aunt 
leulah returns t Piiss-in-the-comer requires more 
than two. So does kiss-in-the-ring." 

" Ob, Mi33 Sant." 

Mr Poles became pink in the face. 

" Let us play at I-love-my-love-with-an-A." 

"I think I know that; I used to play it with 
Duckie." 

" Who is Duckie ? " 

"Duckie wtw — she belongs to remembrance only. 
She was my first wife." 

" Have you a second ? " 

" I mean my deceased wife. I always called her 
Duckie." 

" And did she call you Goosie t " 

" She called me Sweet P. You know I am Fhineas 
Poles, paperhanger. It was a pretty name, was it not t 
Sweet P. It is a curious coincidence that P and Q 
come so close together. Your name is Queenie, and I 
am Phineaa." 

" Yes ; bnt so also do and P go together, and O 
means nought. Shall we play a game, Mr Pol^? " 

" Certainly. Charmed.' 

" I will begin. You must follow. I love my love 
with an A because he is Amiable. I hate him because 
he is Absent at the present moment when I particu- 
larly want him. I took him to the sign of the 
Anchor, and treated him to Apricots. His name is — 
no, Mr Poles, I will not go on tuither than that ; you 
begin." 

" I love my love with an A," said the paperhanger, 
looking sentimental, with his head on one side, and 
his languishing eyes on Queenie, "because she is 
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'andBoma I do not 'ate her, because that ia impos- 
aible. Bnt if there be a fault to find with her, I 
Bhould sav she was too Arch. Her name is Adorable, 
and she lives is Alma Terrace." 

Then in at the door came Rab, with his cap on 
the back of his head, and a pair of rabbits in hia 
hand. 

" There, Queen of Love," said he, " I have broaght 
yon something." 

" Oh ! " Up jumped the girL " How goc.d you are ! 
I love my Rao with an R because he is a. Eascal, and 
has brought me Rabbits, and Fhineas Poles, paper- 
hanger, brought me only Fhotographa Sit down, 
Rab." 

Mr Poles looked disconcerted. The poacher took 
no notice of him, and seated himself on the table, 
with one foot on the ground, swinging the other, and 
with his hands in his pocketa 

" Well, Queenie," said he, " how are you getting on 
in Alma Terrace J " 

" Not very happily, Rab. I get into trouble what- 
ever I da And now I am to be turned out" 

" Turned out. Queen of Love ! I'hen come to me." 

She shook her head. 

"I am given a billet on the Button's." 

"The Button's! You won't be happy there. I 
have come to tell you good news — news that will 
please you, little Queen." 

The girl turned to Mr Poles. 

" I am keeping you from your shop," said she. " I 
fear Aunt Benlah will not be home for an hour. She 
is Dorcasing." 

The paperhanger looked at Rab, then at Queenie, 
then at the rabbits. 

" ShaJJ we go on with the game ? " he asked. " We 
did not get very far in it." 

"Oh, Mr Poles, not now, I daresay Rab will 
pursue it. And I saw Mr Notterehaw go by with a 
roll under his arm. I think he must have been ou 
his way to you. Perhaps he wishes to consult you 
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atx>ut re-papering his boose. I am a naughty little 
girl to detain you from your bosiness. I will not 
Foi^t about the photograph. I will give it to Aunt 
Beulah with your love. You said with your love, 
did you not ? and desired hers in return ? " 

"I did not say that," gasped the paperhanger. 
" And I do not think Mr Nottershaw was going to my 
place." 

" He may have been. In business one must snatch 
at chances." 

" I am bothered," said Mr Poles. " It would seem 
that you wanted to get rid of me. It is very kind 
of you, my dear, to take such an interest in my 
affairs. But, have you forgotten that we have begun 
and not finished a game ? " 

"A game! Oh yes, but you did not enter into it 
with spirit, I suppose, Mr Poles, you are too old 
to care for games." 

The paperhanger, looking more sheepish than when 
he came in, rose, took up his hat, and somewhat 
sulkily departed. 

"Now, then," said Queenie, "we are alone, Rab. 
Let me hear the good newa" 

" I have taken a place as under-ranger," he answered. 
"You need not fear for me any longer. I will not 
drink. I will not swear. I will not poach. I will not 
idle. I am going to be a steady, industrious man." 

" I am very glad to hear it," exclaimed Queenie, 
jumping up. "Pull your paws out of your pockets 
and give them me — both." She clasped Rab's hands 
in hers, and shook them. " Oh, you are a good fellow I 
A i-eal, true, good fellow — I always felt it." 

" And yet I live in Heathendom ! " 

" That baa nothing to do with it, Rab. Your heart 
is in the right place. 

" My heart ! " he sighed, and Queenie felt that he 
was drawing her towai^ him She snatched her hands 
away. " It is for your sake, Queenie. I can't bear 
to be thought ill of by you. I can't bear that folk 
should say — that is the drunken blackguard, the 
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poacher, the good-for-nonght — who saved the little 
Qneen of Love, who carried her in his arms out of 
the fallen circus, Queenie 1 I've had a tire bumin' in 
me ever since that night I feel it here on this arm 
that held yon, on this shoulder where you rested, 
on this breast to which you clung. There the fire 
is consumin' — there it is I and will never oat 
Nothia' will quench it — not water, not snow — death 
alone I " 

" Poor old Rab, I do like you ! " 

" Yes, I daresay I I can git no more of you than 
likin' and gratitude. I must be content with that" 

" Rab t if that will satisfy you, I tell you that I 
like yoa better than anyone else in the world — 
except — " 

" Except whom ? " 

Be looked up from the floor, on which his eyes had 
rested. 

" Never mind, Rab. I like you as much aa I can 
like anyone, short of — " 

" Short of what ? Say it out, Qneenie 1 " 

" Don't bother me, Rab I " She put her head down 
on her shoulder, and peeped out at him through her 
eye comers — it was a trick of hers, aa was tii&i of 
laughing on one side of her face. " I like you very 
much indeed. I can Bay no more but this, that it 
will give me the greatest possible happiness to know 
that you are doing well. If I dare think I have been 
the means of making you live an honest and sober 
life, I shall hold up my silly head and think there is 
really something not altc^ther wicked in me. And, 
Rab, I have had such a list of my sins read out to me 
that I had begun to think I was an utterly bad, 
abandoned little mass of iniquity." 

Rab swung his foot and remained silent, looking 
broodingly before him for a few moments. Then hie 
said, — 

" Queen of Love ! I do not know how you will get 
on with the Buttons. She — Ada — folk ain't over 
fond of her. I don't know what it is in her, or 
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whether it ia someihin' not in her, but they do not 
speak well of her. If you are not happy at Button's, 
then come to the forest." 

"What forest t" 

"Delamere. Miles of trees, and there are meres 
there. 'Tis a wild place, and yon would be happy 
there with the birds and the hares and the trees and 
bashes. I don't say ' run to me ' — that can't be. I 
know it. But there's my sister there ; she is married 
to a head ranger ; her name is Qerard. She is a clean, 
good woman, very different from me. I suppose she 
learned to be natty from mother, only did not take 
so much in band that she can do no one thing well. 
Mother is always doing five or six things together, 
and one doin' gets to undo another. Yon will like 
Martha. Marttui has been often at me to leave ofi 
my idle life and take to something. Now I have 
Bomethin' to make me listen to her, I wish to 
earn your respect I do not choose to forfeit your 
liking." 

" Tou are good, very good, Kab. Now, you really 
must go." 

" Why should I go ? " 

" Because I wish it." 

"May I not play the same game with yon, yon 
were playing with old Poles 1 If it serves to amuse 
you, I will play ! " 

"No, you cannot play. I am uneasy. I do not 
wish to have you found here, and there — there, Rab 1 
I see them coming — Uncle Grice and Andrew. Do 
go out at the back door and I will put the rabbits in 
the kitchen. Oh, do go, Rab I my uncle would be so 
angry if he saw you here — after that affair of Sunday 
night ! " 

Rab reluctantly departed through the kitchen. 

Then Queenie ran to the window, looked ont at 
Andrew as he came, clapped her hands, laughed, 
danced from one foot to the other, shook her golden 
hair, and said, — 

" I love my love witii an A because he is Amiable. 
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I don't hate him at all now that he is no more Absent ; 
his name is Andrew, and he lives — come in, Andrew I 
I am BO glad you are home — he lives in Alma 
Terrace ! " 



CHAPTEK XXI- 

ON A GATE. 

The day had arrived for the change of qnaiierB. 
What Jabez Grice decided on, that was to be carried 
out, without the smallest alteration. "This day 
week," he had said, " yon go to Button's." 

He had said this on the Monday after the affair of 
the tight-rope ; and on the Monday following, Queenie 
was to shift her place of habitation. Not a day's 
grace was accorded. Punctual to the day, she and 
her belor^nga were to be transferred to the farm- 
house. Not till she was out of Alma Terrace could 
Jabez breathe free, certain that no fieah scandal 
would ensue to be a trouble and offence to him. 

The little Queen had been very submissive during 
the week, but still waters run deep, thought Qrice ; 
a child when making no noise is batching mischief. 
He bad heard, as was inevitable, of her visit to the 
works. It greatly incensed him, but he did not con- 
sider it worth his while to rebuke her for it. She 
was unaccountable for her actions. She was a con- 
scienceless, soulless, lost creature, under the bondage 
of evil, moved to mischief by demons, dead to all 
good influences. 

In vain did Beuloh entreat delay. Some articles 
of clothing ordered for Queenie were not ready. The 
dresses she had worn in the van were altc^tLer un- 
suitable for one in a farmhouse ; she must be re-clothed 
from head to foot. It was true she had her suit of 
mourning ; bat she had no ordinary working dresses 
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at all proper for her position. Therefore Benlah asked 
her brother to allow the f^rl to continue at Na 4 for 
a few days longer; but Grice was inexorable. More- 
over, he insisted on the destruction of the muslin dresa 
covered with spanglea, and the silver winga 

When Queenie heard that her circus dresa was to 
be consigoed to the flames, she was in great distress. 
She entreated that it might be spared. She wept, 
she coaxed, she sulked. It was all of no avail. Then 
she appealed to Andrew. He also endeavoured to 
move nis father, but without much hopes of gaining 
the point. At last a compromise was effected, 
Andrew had been made to understand that his father 
required him to pay attentions to Ada Button. 
Andrew ingeniously took advantage of this, and 
promised, if his father would lock up the gown in- 
stead of destroying it, that he would visit the Button's 
at least twice a week, and that he would do his 
utmost to be agreeable to the young lady. 

" I haven't been quite honest shout it," said Andrew 
to Queenie, " for I should have gone to Button's whether 
the frock were burned or preserved, for I could not 
rest without seeing you and making sure yon were 
happy. To save my conscience I must be extra polite 
to Ada." 

Queenie inquired of Jabez in what capacity she was 
to be received at the farm. Her uncle told her that 
she was to make herself useful there. In Alma Terrace 
there was not much for her to do, and the devil al- 
ways finds work for idle hands. She must learn to 
work. Heaven forbid that she should spend her time 
in play, and that her mind should be given up to 
frivolity 1 Ada would find her employment. For all 
that was necessary she should have money, but Jaboz 
told her he must have what was allowed accounted 
for in a satisfactory manner to himself and Beulah. 
No spangled dresses, no packs of cards, nothing con- 
nected with pomps and vanities were to be allowed for 
in her expenditure. 

Queenie delayed her depai-ture till the retom ot 
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Andrew from the salt pans on Monday afternoon. 
Her box had been sent on in a wheel-barrow, bat she 
had a bundle, and that she made Andrew cany for 
her. 

The day was bright, there had been frost in the air. 
The leaves of the trees were tonched. Button's farm 
was at a sufficient distance to the west of the factories 
not to be badly poisoned by the smoke. In Cheshire, 
the prevailing winds are from the sea, and the fumes 
of the alack burned under the pans Might the vege- 
tation to the east far more than in another direction. 

The sun was setting. A haze was in the air, and 
the air was muMcal with green and gold-backed flies 
that congregated against every sunny wall, in parlia- 
ments, to discuss what was to be done with themselves 
during the approaching winter. Dock leaves in the 
hedges had tamed blood colour, and bramble leaves 
were of rainbow tints. The maples were sulphur- 
yellow, the sycamores had shrivelled to a dirty ash- 
grey, and the leaves were speckled with black as 
though ink had been squirted over them. A plough- 
man was breaking the glebe in a Held by the road-side, 
and as he ploughed he sang, — 



" The fftnner tnrna round with a smile and a joke, 
"Tia four o'clock past, boya, 'tis time to unyoke ! 
Unharoese your boraes, and rub 'em down well, 



I'll give Tou a mug of mv humming brown ale. 
VfiSi mbbiug and aerubbing, I awear and I 70W, 
We're all jolly fellows that follow the plough 1 " 

Andrew and Queenie walked along, listening to the 
man's song. Their hearts were fuLL She felt, more 
than she cared to show before her uncle and aunt, that 
she was unhappy at being turned out of the house at 
Alma Terrace, In her heart, she knew that it was 
best BO. She and the elder Qriccs could never agree. 
Yet there was humiliation in being summarily dis- 
missed the only house that could, in any fashion, be 
regarded by her as a home, and it was a grief to her 
to be separated from Andrew, the only one whom she 
really regarded, now that her dear lather was no more 
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It waa, perhaps, with her as with Andrew, the complete 
contrast in tneir characters which made her hold to 
him ; but that was not all. There was in the yoang 
man a eomething which she admired, and which 
exercised considerable power over her — his strong con- 
scientiouBneas. She respected moreover, whilst she 
wondered at his submission to, his reverence for, his 
father. 

Andrew's heart was a prey to mixed emotions. He 
really loved the little girl, but he knew that it would 
not be fitting for him to marry her. He was in- 
finitely distressed at losing her, yet he was obliged 
to allow to himself that it was best for him that 
they should be separated. 

Now that the moment for parting had come, he 
could hardly speak, so full was his h^rt, such a lump 
was in his throat. 

They bad reached the gate into Button's drive, and 
both leaned on it, looking in at the bushes, rank and 
overgrown, and smelling of decay under the wither- 
ing touch of autumn. 

" Don't let us look in there," said Queenia " It is 
all so dismal." 

" Well — shall we part here ? " 

" No, Andrew, not yet 1 " 

Without more ado, the girl climbed on the gate 
and seated herself on the topmost bar. 

" See, Andiew t So we can look at the sun, and 
watch liim go down. Is he not red — red as a dahlia." 

He leaned on the gate, and looked up into her face. 
The evening sun was on her, suffusing it with rose, 
and glowing with incomparable glory in her hair — 
every strand of which seemed luminous with an inner 
fire. Her dark eyes were kindled ; two suns were 
mirrored in the agate-brown orbs. 

" Come up on the rail," she pleaded. " Then, here 
we will sit till the sun is quite set ; and when the last 
spark goes out, then I will go away to my new lodg- 
ing. Home I have none. My camp is always on the 
move," 
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" I do not think the gate will bear ua both." 

" Tea it will. Silly Andrew, do you not see it rests 
on the gravel, not solely on the hinges." 

He could not refuse her. Their intimacy, which 
had been bo frank and guileless, was to come to an 
end. They might meet again, but hardly in the 
same way. They could not be alone together as 
frequently as they had been. 

So Andrew gave a leap, and he was perched on the 
top rail of the garden gate beside Qneenie, with the 
setting sun in his eyes. 

The western sky was gorgeous with colour — amber, 
copper, scarlet, carmine, primrose ; and above the 
glory that was wrapped about the declining orb was 
a tract of the purest translucent green. Bluish- 
white mists hung over the earth. 

Another minate and the sun would be behind a 
dark belt of cloud tliat lay on the horizon. 

" Hark ! " said Queenia " Do you hear that little 
finch in the husbes 7 She says chink ! chink I I can 
make that noise and hold conversation with her. 
Listen to me I " 

She closed her palms, interweaving the fingers, and 
then brought her hands down on one knee sharply. 
The air between her palms, in escaping, made a sound 
like the call of the bird. 

" I can do better than that," said Andrew. " listen 
to me." 

He began to rock on the gate. 

" Don't do that, Andrew ; you will bring the gate 
down." 

"Not I — listen. Do you hear? As the gate 
swings, it squeaks out Quee — nie, Quee — 
ttiel" 

" Nothing of the sort. Let me rock the gate. It 
says quee— quee I Quee— quee ! " 
" To me it is Queenie ! " 

"If nothing speaks to yon of Queenie when I am 
gone, other than creaky gates, I won't say much for 
the remembrance of me you boar away." 
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"On the contrary, everything will aay Qoeenie, 
Qaeenie, to me." 

Then he sighed, and she sighed in response. 

"Hark!" said the girl. "The ploughman has 
ceased his song." 

" Yes. I hear the clank of chains. He is unhar- 
nessing, end will go home; a summons, that, to me, 
to do the same." 

" The Bun is not yet set,' 

"I think so." 

" No, it is behind that black cloud. Wait, and it 
will peep out again. Look ! look ! a spark of fire I " 

The sun, which had been obscured by the cloud-bar, 
now snddenly flared up in a great conflagration ; it 
sent flame over the whole landscape, it fired the trees, 
it blazed in the clouds, it rolled like a sea of glory 
over the young people seated on the gate, dazzling 
them, and forcing Uiem to lower their heads. The 
plougliman went by, driving his team, and, as he went, 
he sang, — 

" UnlianiesB jonr horses, atid rub 'em down well, 



The sun was in his eyes, he did not notice those 
perched on the gate to Button's driva 

What shadows were east by the man and horses ! 
After they were round the corner, the shadows were 
still spun out, grotesque, munstroua 

" It is the last glow," said Queenie, sorrowfully. 
" Hold me, Andrew, whilst I turn on the gate." 

He put his arm to her — it wound itself round her 
waist as Queenie lifted her feet and revolved on the 
top bar, so that her face was directed in the opposite 
direction to that of Andrew. 

" Now I can see our two shadows," said she ; " and 
the sun on the drive. When the light is extinguished, 
and the shadows all melt together, then I shall slip 
down on one side of the gate, you slip ofi* on the 
other, and we part" 
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"Meantime, we are side by Eida" 

" For one half second." 

His hand was under her heart He felt it beating. 
Oh, little Queenie, little (jueenie ! thought Andrew. 
If only — if only — matters were other tluin they are. 
Now her golden hair, hanging down her back, caught 
the glory of the aun. 

Andrew's eyes were on the setting orb. Already 
the conflagration was reduced. A great slice out of 
the red globe was taken. Slowly, reluctantly, the 
sun swelled to thrice its wonted size as he went down 
in the west. Now half was gone. The light on the 
road was less brilliant. The beech and maple were no 
longer trees of flame. Peering through the railings 
was a bush of white berries, commonly called the 
snowball tree. Every snowball had been converted 
into a ball of gold. Now each was reverting to its 
original whiteness. 

A wild duck went by, high aloft, on her way to one 
of the great meres in the forest ; the sun blazed on 
her white plumage. Neither Andrew nor Queenie 
saw her. His eyes were on the expiring sun ; hers 
on the gravel waJk, on the fast-fading shadows. 

"Queenie I" 

Andrew turned his head. 

" Yes, Andrew ? " 

She turned hers. 

"The sun has set" 

His voice shook. He drew her closer to him, and 
their lips met. Then, without another word, he slipped 
down on his side of the gate, she on hers. Neiuier 
looked back, neither spoke again, but each, with bowed 
head, went on — Andrew towards Saltwich, Queeni": 
towards Button's. 
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CHAPTER XXIL 

"A CHANCE CAUGHT." 

As Andrew walked slowly homewardB, his conscience 
was nneasy. He had kissed Qneenie, not with a 
light and laughing kiss that was half joke, but seri- 
ously, with overflowing heart ; and he felt that he had 
done wrong. Weak he was, and his love for Queenie 
had overmastered his judgment. He had done her a 
wrong. He had enconraged that affection for him 
which had sprung up in ner innocent heart, and he. 
ought to have done what lay in his power to check a 
passion which was foredoomed to he blighted. He 
must go forward in this course, or at once retreat, 
and, as far as possible, stop the mischief done. Could 
he trample down his scruples, blind his eyes to the 
consequences, turn his back on his principles and defy 
his fathert This was a step too bold for one such as 
Andrew to take. Reverence for his father had been 
ingrained in him. His principles were dear to him, 
constituted the best part of him ; and his intelligence 
told him that the bringing op of a circus girl, or 
rather the sort of bringing up he supposed a circus 
girl must have had, was not such as could make of her 
one calculated to assure his happiness. If he were to 
marry Queenie, he must step out of the society of the 
Seriously- Minded and descend into that of the world- 
lings, the frivolous. He must break with old associa- 
tions, do violence to old, deep-rooted convictions. He 
would place himself on an incline on which he could 
not maintain himself, but must slip further and 
further down, losing the respect of his old companions, 
and forfeiting what was worse — his own self-respect. 

Queenie had shown herself so different, if not bos- 
tile, to the principles and decent order which he had 
come to regard as forming the essence of religion, 
that he could not hope to bring her round to a more ' 
sober and serious view. He was too diffident in him- 
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self to believe that he had the power to tarn her aboat 
to see as he saw, feel as he felt, think as he UiODght. 
He WB8, perhaps, cooscious that there was in her more 
strength of purpose, notwithstanding her childishness, 
than in himself. He knew her roguish v/aye, dreaded 
her fascination. It was far more hkely that she 
would seduce him to take a lower course ^an that he 
should be able to persuade her to step to his hi^er 

Elatfonn. What was to be done ? He regretted that 
e had promised his father to visit Button's twice a 
week. It would have been expedient for him and for 
Queenie that he should stay away. A visit to Button's 
entailed a sight of Qaeenie ; and, if he saw her, he 
was snre his affection would reawake, after he had 
attempted to send it to sleep. 

When Andrew reached Alma Terrace, he found that 
his father was out. He wasglad of this. He did not 
desire a conversation with " Hammer " just then. His 
heart was too much in commotion, his brain too full of 
clouds. He took up a book and pretended to read. 
But his mind was too much occupied for him to pay 
attention to the words before him; and Benlah, who 
looked up from her work occasionally, saw that he 
tamed over no pages, and that his eyes were fixed 
on vacancy. 

On Tu^ay evening Ur Orice was at home. No 
committee required his presence, no platform claimed 
his eloqnence. 

It was obvious to Andrew that his father had re- 
solved to come to close quarters with him that 
evening. He knew it from the way in which his 
father eyed him, from the way in which he cut his 
meat, stuck it into his mouth, closed his jaws when 
satisfied, and folded his lips inward on bis teeth. 

NoUiing, however, was said so long as Beulah was 
engaged m removing the plates and cloth. Jabez 
took up his newspaper as soon as he had done eating, 
and ht his pipe, but Andrew could not stir without 
his father's eye travelling beyond the sheet in his 
direction, and watching what he was about. He had 
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risoD from his place to remove little Qaeeaie's chair, 
and put it away between the end of the chiffonier and 
the woU. It woold be no longer needed, and its 
presence was a reminder that gave him pain. 

Had Andrew attempted to leave the room, he was 
well assured that a peremptory word from his father 
would have arrested him. He therefore remained 
where he was, awaiting what was imminent. 

Beulah was now in the back kitchen. 

" Shut that door ! " ordered " Hammer," waving his 
newspaper in the direction in which his sister had 
retreated. " Have you been to Button's to-day ? " 

Andrew answered, — 

" No, father, this is but Tuesday." 

And he crossed the room and did what he was 
ordered. 

" Do you know how Brundrith became a million- 
aire ? " 

" Tes — I have heard he once had a flat " (barge). 

" Right — and liis sister Sally kept a little shop, 
oranges, lollipops; and sold salt-herrings by the 
pennyworth, and peppermints by the ounce," 

" &» I have been told," 

"And now they do not know what to do with 
their money. Brundrith had a chance. He took it 
To every man a chance is given onca If he be 
wise, he seizes it. Then bis future is assured. 
He becomes great. If he be a fool, he lets it slip. 
Then Providence passes him by, leaves him in the 
gutter, gives him not another. Brundrith saw that the 
door was open. He put in his foot ; where he put in 
his foot, there he thrust in his knee ; where the knee 
went, the thigh followed. Then came the shoulder- 
He was in, and shut the door on others. Sally has 
been carried in with him, and the herrings and 
peppermints left outside, for such as stood' nibbing 
their hands and asking themselves whether the door 
was ajar or not. The red herrings by the penny- 
worth and the peppermints by the ounce is all they 
will have. Everything else that tho world can give 
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is (or Bmndrith, because he Raw his chance and took 
it The sali waa the means. The salt has been 
tamed into gold. What Brundrith has done, another 
can do, when the chance is given him." 

" No anch chance has been offered yon, father," 

"Chances do not come alw^s in youth. They 
come, no one knows when. Now the opportunity 
has coma" 

"Whence, father?" 

" From Heaven. Where else could it come from T " 

"And yon will lay hold?" 

" I — if it rested only with me, there would be no 
doubt whatever. I am not one to fly in the face of 
Providence. I am not one to shut my eyes on oppor- 
tunities. Ton are other. At one time I could count 
on you. But since that circus girl came into my 
boose, you have been other than you were. I do not 
say that you are wholly given up to skipping-ropes, 
butterflies and all that, but you are no longer reliable." 

" But what do you wish me to do, father ? " 

" It is this in a nutshell — nutshell Don't think I 
forget that nutshell at the undenominational meeting. 
That was a token of how you were going. When I 
heard it crack, I felt that my confidence in you was 
broken. I will tell you what the chance is. Ton 
take it and we are made men — you and T. Refuse 
it, and we are left outside, with the red herrings for 
a penny and, please, sir, an ounce of peppermints." 

" What is this chance, father ? " 

"In a word — Ada Button," Jabez Oriee paused, 
clenched his teeth, and hia dark whiskers formed a 
halo round his mouth, broken only by the nose, "It 
is this," he continued, after having eyed his son with 
that commanding, threatening face that made Andrew 
quake, as it mads eveiy T.~orkman under Grice quake. 
" Tom Button, Nottershaw and I have a scheme. We 
are going to set up a salt factory at Button's and run 
against Brundrith. Button furnishes the land, Not- 
tershaw the men and the material, I the brains. If 
we get the thing afloat, we are made men. Brundrith 
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most C0ID6 to terms, bny ns up, aad take us into 
partuei-ship. Then the salt will not be turned into 
gold in Bnmdrith's pocket, but in the pockets of 
Brundrith, Grice & Company. The public demand 
Bait They must have salt. They will pay for it 
anything in reason, from four-and-six ap to twenty 
shillings a ton. We have a vast market— the British 
Isles, Canada, the States, India. Pehaw I Brundrith 
has nibbled. We will bite when we are Bnindrith 
& Grice," 

" Are you going to give up your RituatioD at Brund- 
rith's ? " 

" Not yet. I keep in the background. Brundrith 
is not to know that I am in tbe scheme. Button 
and Nottershaw show till I am ready. But Button 
and Nottershaw can do nothing without me." 

" And what has Ada with this ? " 

"I am not going into it unless you marry Ada 
Button. Old Tom is slippery. Always has been. I 
must have him bound down, that his interests and 
mine shall be one. By some means or other I have a 
chance of sinking money in the concern — not my 
money, but other money trusted to me— and I mast 
make sure of that. Unless I am quite satisfied that 
Button is safe, I'll not trust a penny on this land. 
Tbe sum is three thousand pounds or thereabouts. 
Nottershaw will supply the remainder — all rests with 
you, Ada is my guai-antee." 

"And you are sure that this scheme will answer T" 

"Absolutely certain. It cannot fail You and I 
are made men. Have you been to Brundrith'a place ? 
Have you seen the house, the park ? Do you know 
whose they were ? — they belonged to the Marquess of 
C^tor. Where are the Caistors now? With horse- 
racing, cards and the divorce court, gone to pieces 
every way ; and in their mansion that bos been theirs 
for ages — on their land that was theirs from the 
Conquest, sits Jack Brundrith, the bargeman, who, 
not thirty years ago, would touch his cap and say 
' Thcmk'ee sir I ' for a shilling. There is a room in 
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that hoase, where once a lady of that family refused 
a king — so the story goes — though he kaelt to her. 
King or pretender I cannot say which ; I know 
and care nothing for history. But in that room 
aits now old Sally, smoking cigarettes against her 
asthma, and cackling with mirth as she tells the 
story how she sold pennyworths of red herrings and 
peppermints hy the ounce. You have been about. 
You have seen some of the grand estates and noble 
houses round Delamere. Which would you like? 
You can have anyona But a few years, and we 
can pour out gold like water, and buy land where 
we wilL" 

Andrew's cheek flashed, and his eye sparkled. 

" That is not all," continued Grice. " I do not care 
for show. Conservatories, and pineries, and preserves, 
and carriages, and liveried servants are not what I 
covet. A few years and I shall be M.P. Brundrith 
might have been member had he chosen. He did not 
care for politics. He liked business. Business with 
me is but a passage leading to political power. Wait, 
Andrew, till I am in the House. Then there will he 
a name by which reformers will swear, and that will 
be Grice. When I am in Parliament, then the Lords 
may say good-bye to their House, and the Crown will 
have to do without royal grants, and the Church get 
on in disendowment and disestablishment, and Qie 
Colonies will have to shift for themselves, and Eng- 
land learn to do without a foreign policy. Look 
here — " A fly was on the mantelshelf, Grice leaned 
forward with his hand bent into a carve, whisked, 
and the fly was caught. He crushed it, and threw it 
on the table before his son. "That's your chance; 
catch, and you are made 1 " 

" You spring this on me, father." 

" How long do you require in which to make up 
your mind ? " 

" Give me a week or two," 

" Not above a day or two. Chances must be 
caught like that fly — at once — or they spread their 
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wings and are gone— gone for ever. Providence will 
not endure fooli^. With it, it is Yes or No." 

" Give me till Thursday." 

"Thursday at i p.m., not a minute beyond. At 
4 P.M. I have your answer, and I go at once to 
Notterehaw and the thing is done. To-morrow you 
go to Button's." 

" On what excuse can I go ? " 
■ " None — but that you go with me." 

In the perplexed situation in which Andrew was 
placed, or had slipped into, he was'prepared to accept 
the proposal of his father as the b^t means of escape 
from his difficultiefl. 

A man not strong by nature, and debilitated still 
further by reliance on a strong will, and who is con- 
scious of this weakness, is ready to act with rashness 
in matters of importance, and by so doing to exhibit 
moat conclusively his own feebleness. 

The situation in which Andrew found himself was 
such that he could extricate himself from it only by 
doing violence to his heart or to his heud. 

He was sliding further and further into love with 
Queenie, retreat was difficult, and he shrank from 
going forward. The only escape from hia dilemma 
was that offered by his father — that of throwing up an 
insurmountable barrier between himself and Queenie 
— by that means alone could he be saved from her — 
could he be saved from himself. His father had con- 
demned Queenie and commended Ada. Andrew never 
stopped to question whether hia father's judgments 
were well grounded. With some folk an assertion is 
accepted as equivalent to a demonstration, especially 
if the assertion be made in a loud voice and without 
hesitation. 

The prospect of wealtli opened before Andrew 
dazzled him, but did not influence him to anything 
like the degree that did his desire to put himself in a 
firm position, and escape from the difficulties into 
which he had allowed himself to be drawn. Next 
day, Wednesday, he accompanied his father to Batton's. 
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On leaving, Jabez said, — 

"All is in train now— everything awaits your 
answer," 

" Ton can have it immediately," said Andrew in a 
despondent tone. " I have been talking to Ada. It 
shflJl be as yoa wish." 

" Caoght I Andrew ! Canght ! Well done, Andrew I " 



CHAPTER XXIIL 
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" QuBBNiE I my dear little Qaeenie I I am ao 
delighted to see you. It is an age since I saw your 
bonny {ace." 

One minnte later, — 

"How do you do, Ada} I hope yon are well, and 
that your famer's lambago is better." 

The firat at the door, the second in the parlour. 
Unhappily, the exclamation, the salutation at the 
door were perfectly audible to the person addressed in 
the parlour. 

Ada Button, mth a face of marble, received Andrew. 
With a slight carl of her thin lips she said, — 

" You seem to be vastly pleased to see ker." 

" Qaeenie ! Oh yes. It is a week — no, nine whole 
days since we met. ' 

" Oh, you count the days, do you ? " 

" I cannot help knowing how the time passes, Ada, I 
have so much to ask her.' 

"Exactly — to inquire whether she is ill-treated in 
this house, given enough to eat, bread and butter or 
bread and scrape ; what she thinks of me, whether she 
approves of me — end so on. Thank you. I should 
prefer not to be discoBeed with a domestic." 
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"I did not mean that Indeed, I did nob And 
your father's lumhago ? " 

" It is we who suffer from lumbago when he pre- 
tends to have it We suffer — whether it be from 
lumbago or not, I cannot say. The house is unbear- 
able on such occasions. Perhaps you want to dbcuss 
the manners and temper of my father with that 
girl?" 

" You mistake me, Ada I am sorry you are put 
out" 

" Put out ! Such matters do Dot put me out ! But 
I do not like to see you demean yourself. Dear Utile 
Qtieenie!" — she imitated Andrew's salutation. "This 
dear little Queenie, remember, is a common circus 
prL" 

" She is my cousin." 
" She is no relation of yours." 
"She calls my father uncle, and my aunt is her 
aunt also." 

" She calls them uncle and aunt, glad enough to 
hang on to respectability as best she may." 
"You wrong her, Ada." 

" Of course. She is all that is dear Mid good. I 
am all that is objectionable and bad." 

A silence ensued. Andrew was afraid to say any- 
thing. He looked in her face. No emotion was 
visile in it, and he hoped that her words were 
sharper than her feelings. 

After that the silence had been prolonged suffi- 
ciently to become emliarraasiDg, Ada said, — 

"I suppose you know, Aaorew, the new arrange- 
ment ? " 

" What new arrangement ? " 

" You have not been consulted. Kor have I. It is 
not the way with fathers to consult their children, 
but to decide for them. All has been settled, inde- 
pendently of our wishes, by the two who rule our 
destinies. My father has for some time made no 
secret of his impatience to leave this house. He 
never allows one to see exactly what he wants. If 
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he profeases something very Btrongly, I expect to find 
him manoeuvring id an opposite direction. But in 
the matter of wanting to get away from here I believe 
he spoke the truth. He intends to leave as soon as 
we are married. As the works are to be here, he says 
the place will become intolerable But your father 
is the leading spirit He is to take the complete man- 
agement of the salt factory ; he and father have set 
their heads together to start As that factory ia to 
be here, here Mr Grice says he most be. We are to 
occupy this house and be saddled with your father. 
There has been no question whether I should desire 
this or not In hia peremptory manner he has settled 
it all, and we must sigh and endure. Where my 
father is going, I do not know and do not care to ask. 
I should not M in the least surprised if he went to 
America I " 

" America ! But he is to be one of the firm." 

" Yes. He will give the land. What does he know 
aboQt salt manufacture ? So long as be has his divi- 
dends, his money, and can amuse himself, he will be 
satisfied. I suppose he will be of no more use after 
he has lent his name and delivered over the land. 
He will draw a revenue from the factory, get his 
share of profits, and spend it as he pleases." 

" You surprise me." 

" Don't take me as your authority, and proclaim 
that he is going to America. I only think he has it 
in his mind, because he talks so much of sticking to 
the old country. That makes me suspect he intends 
to turn his back on it What coucems me is, that, 
having been rid of his humoars, we should be afflicted 
with your father's despotism. He had far better 
spend a hundred pounds and build a lodge at the 
gates, and settle in there. He will be a nuisance in 
tiie house with us." 

" My father never can be tiiat You really will see 
very little of him, he is in such request BesideB, 
he will be so greatly occupied on the works." 

"It is always said that young people when they 
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marry should be together, and no third party be with 
them. I foresee anpIeasantDessea" 

" I aasnre yoa, yon will find my father of value in 
the house. You can consult him in any difficulty, and 
when in doubt." 

" I — consult ! I consult no one but myself ! " 

Andrew had been happy about his engagement. 
He felt a sensible relief at having bis future marked 
out for him. The only occasion on which he had 
deviated from his father's wishes he had been landed 
in embarrassment. Now there was nothing to vex 
hiuL He had not to rack his mind as to alteruative 
courses which he might pursue. Hia line of life was 
mapped out for him, and be was content it should 
be sa 

He had no great aSection for Ada. He did not 
dislike her ; he rather liked her. She was decided in 
her views, knew exactly what she wanted, had marked 
dislikes, and that was satisfactory. It would save 
him trouble. She was very good-looking ; cold she 
certainly was, but as in Andrew there was no ardour, 
he was content that the courtship should be conducted 
at a temperate heat. Flames and raptures were not 
demanded of him by Ada, and Andrew was content 
not to have to furnish them. A cool, practical love- 
making was all she expected, and all that he was 
prepared to supply. Never before had he been 
witness in her of an outbreak of something like 
jealousy, and what was certainly a display of bad 
temper. He was offended at the way in which she 
disparaged Queenie, and at the contemptuous allu- 
sions to her own father and hi& 

As Andrew left, he walked slowly down the 
drive. The moon was near its full, and waa shin- 
ing out of a cloudless sky ; the laurel leaves were 
converted into plates of silver, and the snowberries 
little globes of light, stars amid the dark 



At the gate into the drive, Andrew found Queenie 
leaning against the post, waiting for him. She bad 
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□othing on her head or shoulders, though the night 
air was cool. 

The young man came up to her without a word, 
and then she Baid in a low tone, — 

" Oh, Andrew I la this true ? " 

" What, Queenie ? " 

" Tou are not surely going to be married to her f " 

" Yes, indeed I am. 

" Oh, Andrew I " 

Queenie turned away from him, leaned her elbows 
on the top roil of the gate, and folded her hands and 
looked over them into the road, upon the meadows 
and fields bathed in moonlight 

" From (he tone of your voice I can find that yoa 
do not approve." 

" I am sorry — sorry for you, Andrew. But I will 
say nothing more." 

" I should have been glad had you been contented. 
I value your approval very greatly, little Queen of 
Love. But we must not speak together about her. 
She is already nettled, thinking we have discussed her 
between us, and we have done nothing of the sort, for 
I have not met you Bince we parted on this gate in 
the setting sun. I have not had the chance of meeting 
you, though I have been to the bouse repeatedly. 
Have you been hiding from me ?" 

" No, Andrew ; she sent me into the laundry." 

" And how are you ? " 

" I am well." 

"Do you like being here better than at Alma 
Terrace?" 

" That is not a fair question, especially as you have 
forbidden me to speak of her." 

" Well, we must hope for the best When I come 
to live here, we shall see each other every day, and 
see a great deal of each other, and I will do all I can 
to make you happy." 

" Ton are coming here ? " 

" Tes ; and Mr Button leavea My father cornea as 
irelL That is tixe arraDgement" 
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Queenie continaed looking at the moonlit fields 
from over her folded hands. 

" Poor Andrew I " she said, musingly, and the words 
escaped her involuntarily. " Poor, poor Andrew ! " 

The young man, still smarting under the sharp 
tongue of Ada, was afraid of beariuc words relative 
to her, of doing what Ada had told him he was in- 
tending to do — of discussing her with Queenie. 

" My father is so sanguine," said he. " He feels 
confident that we shall become very rich. He cuid 
Mr Button are going to start a pump here, for ex- 
tracting brine from tae run under our feet. And we 
are to have pans here and make salt In a few years 
we shall be as rich as Bnindrith ; and I need not tell 
you, Queenie, that, if I get rich, yon shall share in 
all." 

" Thank yoo, Andrew ; but riches will not make me 
happy." 

" Arc you unhappy, little Qnccn ? " 

She did not answer at once. Presently she said, — 

"I suppose I am in awrong place. I am a peg that 
does not fit in any hole to which I am applied! I was 
out of place at the Rainbows' cottage ; I was out of 
place at your house in Alma Terrace; I am out of 
place here. I wish a circus would come by, then I 
would run away, join it, and, I daresay, would be 
happy again, for I should be in place in a tent" 

" Ob, nonsense I It is only that the life into which 
you have been put by Providence is strange to you. 
Now, let us talk of something else. I suppose yoQ 
will be bridesmaid at the wedding." 

" I — I, Andrew ? " 

*■ Yes ; has it not been settled 7 " 

"No ; certainly not. It cannot be." 

-Why not?" 

"She manages that. She will never ask me." 

" Let me speak to her about it" 

" On no account, Andrew. It is not possible." 

" Well, all will mend when I am married. Then I 
shall be in the house, and I will see that nothing 
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worries you — that you are made comfortable and 



happy." 
"Yott 



Yott think so ? " 

" I am sure of it I love you too well, little Queen, 
not to do everything for you that ia in my power. 
Give me your lund.' 

" My hand — why ? " 

"Because we must part You must go in. The 
night is cold, and you have nothing over you." 

" My hand as good-bye — yes." 

She extended one hand to him, without removing 
the other from the bar of the gate, or tormng her 
head to look at him. He pressed her hand. Then he 
opened the gate, and, in so doing, had to make Queenie 
step back. She did so, and remained with her elbow 
as oefore. When he was through, she replaced the 
arm that she had extended to him as it had been, and 
continued looking at the silvered landscape^ 

" Queen of Love ! " 

She started. A man's voice ! She looked round. 
A man had stepped into the drive out of the bushes, 
between her and the house. 



CHAPTER XXIV. 

ROABUra HEEI. 

Rab Bainbow had settled into his employment as 
nnder-keeper in Delamere Forest, and found, to bis 
surprise, that honest work was more grateful to his 
feeungs than idleness broken only by occasional 
poaching excursions. 

His contentment would have been unbounded had 
he not been consumed with tdie daily desire to see, or 
at least hear of, Queenie, and had he been able to 
entertain the smalieBti hope that hia suit might in the 
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end be saceessful. He surmised rather than knew 
that she preferred Andrew to himaell Wbea the 
tiding reached him that young Grice was engaged to 
Ada Button, his heart leaped and his hope revived. 

Then an overwhelming desire came on him to go to 
Saltwich and see both Andrew and Queenie. He 
was filled with an almost passionate gratitude to the 
former for having stepped out of bis way. Andrew 
had discovered what was obvious to Bab — that he was 
not suited to make the little Queen happy. He had 
considered that the claims of I^b on the girl were so 
great, that he could not justly oppose tnem. How 
that Andrew, having to choose a wife, could take Ada 
Button, when be might have Queenie, was explicable 
in no other way. 

Therefore Rab Rainbow longed to see his late rival, 
to clasp bis hand, and tell him he had acted like a 
man ; and that he, Rab, would ever be to him a faith- 
ful and devoted friend. He would say to him ; 
" Andrew, whenever you are in necessity, call on me. 
Command me for what you like. You might have 
had the Queen of Love, and you have stood aside and 
left her for me. You have taken one who is not 
comparable to her, whom you cannot love, because 
you saw that Rab Rainbow, who had saved her life, 
had the first right to her ; because you saw that she 
could never be happy linked to one so prim, so grave, 
so dull as yourselfT God grant that this oUier one, 
this Ada Button, m^ recompense you for what you 
have given up." TTius would he, Rab, speak to 
Andrew, when they met. But he would see the 
Queen of Love also. Now, surely, she would acknow- 
ledge her debt to him, and recompense him with the 
only recompense he desired. Now he was in work, 
he had taken a cottage in the forest near Oak Mere, 
where he managed for himself. It was snug, it was 
spacious, it cried out for a woman to be therein and 
make of it a pleasant home. What objection could 
Queenie find against him now ! He had hardly beeu 
to a tavern since he had assured her he would be 
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Bober. He had cast off his old evil life, ha had 
entered on a new and good one, and she mnst crown 
this new life and assare him against re1a]»e. 

Hip-ho-la ! Rsb leaped as he went along. 

When he came home from his work, from ranging 
the forest, and threw open his door, he woold see a 
slim little figure seated by the fire, throwing on pine 
cones, hashes of heather, and making a glorioos 
blaze in which she would shine as an aogel of light. 

Kip-ho-lal He would dig up the garden before 
the cottage, and plant it with sweet lavender, with 
white lilies and yellow marigolda. He would train a 
monthly rose about the winaow, which would flower 
till the New Year came. He would have pots of 
geranium in the little window, hang bunches of wild 
thyme from the ceiling, making the atmosphere 
sweet 

Hip-ho-Ia! as he stood in the door, with hia gun 
slung at bis back, then little Queenie would start 
from her seat by the fire and come towards him, with 
arms extended, with the sun in her golden hair, and 
love in her dancing eyes, with a flush purer thaji the 
pink of the monthly rose in her cheeks — all to 
welcome him home. 

Hip-ho-la ! He stombled, and at that moment Mr 
Nottershaw drove by. 

" Heigh ! " shouted Rab, and pnUed a red-spotted 
kerchief out of his pocket, aud swung it over his 
head. 

In his impatience to reach Saltwich he was ready to 
have recourse to a trick so as to get helped on his 
way. 

The builder and surveyor drew upt 

" What is the matter ? " 

"You have dropped your pocket-bandkerchiet" 

Mr Nottershaw felt in his greatcoat pockets before 
he looked at that offered him. When he saw that in 
itab's hand, he said, — 

" Qet along — that is not mine. I do not use such 
rags as that 
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"TbcQ, if you will not own it, I shall pocket it 
myself. Would you mind, sir, now you have stopped, 
giving me a lift to Saltwich ? " 

" I'm not goin? to the town, but to my place." 

" That's just above Button's I " 

" Tea, and 1 shall turn off the road and cut across 
by Chadwick's and the Bramble Brook." 

" All the same to me. I want to ?o to Button's." 

" Then jump in, and welcome. The Bramble Brook 
way ain't a very good way, but it cats off a couple of 
miles, and saves going round by the town. Jump up 
be^de me, Bainbow, and you can open the gates for 
me, and save my descending. The cob is not amiable 
over gates." 

Bab mounted the trap. A vacant place was beside 
Mr Nottershaw, 

" What are you going to Button's for I " asked the 
builder, 

" My fortune, sir." 

" What — are you going into the salt concern 1 " 

" I do not understand." 

" You haven't heard 1 Button and I are going to 
open a campaign against Brundrith, and see if we 
cannot make oar fortunes out of the salt as well as 
he, and draw to us some of the custom of the world, 
instead of letting him monopolise it." 

" No, sir, I've nothing to do with salt." 

" Then what is the fortune you seek at Button's ? " 

" Only a girl, sir," 

"A girl! Is she an heiress? Andrew Grice has 
been before you, Rainbow, and snapped up the lovely 
Ada. Will you step down and open that gate ? We 
turn off the main road here. It ain't much of a road, 
but wo have light, and shall get along." 

Bab jumped out of the trap and threw the gate 
wide. Before them was a footpath and tracks of 
wheels ; obviously not a much-frequented way, nor 
one maintained by the parish. There was a right 
across the fields and down the valley of Bramole 
Brook for foot-passengers ; do objection was made to 
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the path being taken by a bu^y or cart, bat there 
was no right for wheeled vehicles on it 

Bab re-ascended to his place. 

" 80 — a girl's yoor fortune," said Notterfihaw. " I 
did not know there were other gilded girls available, 
save Ada Button." 

" She as I seek has no other gold but what 
grows on her head. I want no money — I want but 
her. If I have her my fortune is made." 

" But how so ? " 

" I am made — she can do what she wills with me. 
If I do not get her, then I am utterly undone and 
cast away." 

"That is folly. Rainbow. I know you have turned 
over a new leaf, and very glad have I been to hear 
that it was so, but good conduct should not hang on 
to a woman's petticoat" 

"A chap most have an object; he cannot work 
without hop6. If yon have a fire in your heart 
— a fire of^ disappointment and love tnat is not 

Juenched— you go mad, you du what you can to 
orget about it. YoQ are reckless when the morrow 
will be to you as to-day — without a hope. So it 
is with me. If I don't get her, I shall go to pieces 
again — I know it." 

They hod crossed the field, and now were in a lane 
that led down hill, in the Bramble Brook Glen. 

" Hold hard 1 " said Notterahaw. " What is that 
noise ? " 

A howling, bellowing, hissing was heard. 

" It is Meg roaring," shouted Rab. " Get down, sir, 
it is not safe to proceed." 

" We will tie up the cob," said Nottershaw. " Fve 
beard of Roaring Meg, but never have seen her in one 
of her fits." 

" Step warily," cautioned Rab. " When Meg roars, 
there is mischief somewhere." 

The builder and contractor fastened hia horse to a 
gate, and then came on down the lane. 

Suddenly Bab stood still, and as Mr Nottershaw 
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was about to pass him, he extended hie arm and 
checked him. 

" Look, flir, the roadway is gone." 

It was so ; a funnel-like gap had opened in the path, 
and went down, it was not possible to say how far. 
In the failing light, it seemed an entrance to the 
bottomless pit. 

" The water has not come — it will be here Boon. 
Look at that holly tree." 

In the hedge was a bush, almost a tree, and Notter- 
shaw, now that his attention wa.s drawn to it, saw it 
sink ; first the hedge in which it grew disappeared, 
then the trunk, then the leaves. 

Rab ran back the lane to where he had seen a 
rick of straw. He hastily tore out a bundle, came 
down the lane again with it flaming. He had struck 
a match and kindled it. N^ow he held the blazing 
straw over the gulf, and Nottershaw could see the 
reflection in the glossy leaves of the holly as the tree 
went down. Presently they ceased to reflect the light 
— all was black below. 

" The water won't come till Meg has done roaring," 
said Rab. " Come on, sir, and see Meg at it" 

He climbed the hedge, and the surveyor followed 
him. From the top of the bank they could see some 
way down the valley. About four hundred yards oflT, 
a geyser-like spout was visible, blowing out of the 
side of the hill, flinging about lumps of gypsum and 
stouea It was white as steam. 

" Jump, sir I " 

Bab leaped from the hedge into the field, and ran 
on, the builder after him, till they came near the orifice, 
whence burst the column of foam. The force and 
fury with which it raged were alarming. The noise 
of the roar weis deafening. Bab and Nottershaw 
stood above it on the slope, out of the way of the jet ; 
every now and then a ball of marl or crystallised 
mass of gypsum was shot like a rocket far beyond the 
body of white foam. Ko steam rolled away, so that it 
was evident that the jet woe in no degree warm. It 
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■ent waves down the brook, sweeping over the fields, 
and washing about the trunks of trees. A mile below 
was a mill. In a minute or two the mill-pond would 
overflow. 

" I've known the miller grind com for a couple of 
dayB, the wheel tamed by strong brine. That which 
Ues is spitting forth is all brine." 

'^t is very strange," said Nottershaw. 

" The way I explain it is this," said Kab. " The salt 
rock comes near the surface somewhere, and the water 
gets to it, dissolves it, and then there is a reservoir 
underground, unsupported in any way, save by the 
sides, which are continuously becomin' consumed by 
more water eating into them. Then at last the roof 
falls in, and when it falls in, it drives the brine forth 
at l^e weakest place in the surface of the land, and 
that is here, where Roaring Meg is spouting. There 
most be aa much brine come away as there is earth 
falls in. There's Chadwick'a orchard, where I've 
stolen bushels of apples aa a boy, is now all down, and 
a flash in its place. You see the crust of earth baa 
given way in the lane. It's fortunate we heard Meg 
roaring, or we might have driven on and been 
swallowed up like that there holly tree." 

'* I'll go back, and get out of this lane as fast as I 
can." 

" We cannot go for'ard — that is impossible. We 
must go back and get into the high road, and go 
round by Saltwich." 

Both returned over the field, and across the hedge 
to wbere the cob and buggy had been left. The horse 
was munching grass, ripping it from the hedge in 
unconcern. 

" 111 have another look at that hell-hole," said Not- 
(ershaw. " Hold my hand. By ginger 1 I don't half 
like going near it in the twilight." 

The surveyor approached cautiously. 

" A preciona uncomfortable thing it would be to go 
down there," said he. 

"I don't know that one aork of death ia much 
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worse than another, if die we must!" answered 
Eah. 

" I ain't BOperstitious," said Nottershaw, " bat Z 
wouldn't be easy in my mind if I thought that was 
to be my end." 

"Who goes in there never comes oat again. No 
coffin, no Christian burial for him. The eea maysive 
up her dead, not the breast o' mother earth. VHien 
she opens her month and gulps, there is no casting 
forth agin till the Judgment Day." 

" Wit 1 I don't like it By ginger ! Rainbow, I 
could almost fancy I saw the red eyes of the Evil One 
looking up at me from below ! l!iet ua get away as 
quick as we can. I shall dream of thi& Wrr I it has 
made my blood run cold I " 

" They say that when Meg roars she is askin' for 
a lite" 

" So long as it is not mine— I am content Whom 
can she bo calling for now ? " 

"Ay — who?" 



OHAPTEB XXV. 

A FBUKISK. 

" Qdeen of Love ! " 
When the girl turned, she recognised RaK 
Bab had been set down by Nottershaw in Saltwieh. 

He had gone to Alma Terrace and inquired for 

Andrew. Miss Grice was at home ; she informed him 

tJiat he had cone to the Button's. 

Accordingly, the young man walked to the Button's 

fate. He did not feel justified in going down the 
rive, and knocking at the house door, and inquiring 
after Andrew or Queenie. He accordingly secreted 
himself among the evergreens, and wait^. Andrew 
would leave UK>rt]y ; then he intended to speak to 
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bim, and get him to contrive for him a meetiDg with 
Queenie. 

He lisd not been long ensconced m the bushes 
before the girl herself appeared alone. She went to 
the gate, and leaned on it, looking at the moon. 

Rab's first impulse was to issue at once from his 
hiding-place and speak to her. But he desisted from 
BO domg, as almost immediately be heard the front 
door of the house opened and Andrew's voice bidding 
good-night to his intended bride. 

Then a feeling of cariosity came over him to see 
bow Queenie and Andrew met, and to hear what they 
would say to each other. Something relative to him- 
self might be dropped, which would indicate to bim 
whether be might hope or not. 

" Don't ciy out — it is I — Rah Rainbow," said be. 
" Let none know that we are together, and none bear 
what we have to say to each other." 

" What have we to Bay to each other, Rab ? You 
must not tease me — I gave you your answer." 

" Queenie I I have become anotlier man, all to please 
you. It is in your power to make of, me a saint or 
a devil. And now — now — I came with my heart 
full of goodness. But all has turned bitter as gall. 
Look here, Queen of Love t Whibt I have been 
among the evergreens, beside me was a yew tree, and 
the yew tree bore, as its fruit red, fleshy cups, and in 
each cup a gnun. The cup is meat, the grain is 
poison. As I waited for you, I ate the red cups that 
I picked. Now I could swaller the grains — it would 
be as well so — I should die. I would do it, but that 
I cannot leave you here, with none to protect you 
from him — from yourself." 

" What do you mean ? You frighten me, Rah. I 
do not wish to be caught here speaking with you." 

" Yet you came here to speak with him. Queenie I 
be pitiful, be tender-hearted towards me I I am a 
poor chap, bat honest — honest now. These hands do 
no wrong to nobody. I'm sober now ; I have touched 
nothing save water since I saw yoa 1^ Co not fear 
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for ma Do Dot suppose I have been sober only b»- 
cause I have been in the forest, away from public- 
honsea, out of temptation. No, Queenie, not so 1 I 
have gone to a tavern. I have sat with the rest, with 
my own old comrades, and have drunk nothin', not 
a dr^. 1 did it on purpose to show my old chums 
that I was changed. I did it to prove my own self — 
I cui stand. I have a resolute will. What I mean 
to do, that I can da Queenie, I cannot force you to 
take me, but I cannot live without you. Drive me 
away, and I shall do somethin' desperate. I feel it 
in my heart, in my brain, in my blood. I forewarn 
you, Queenie, that yon are in danger. This cannot, 
must not, go on. As I came from my cabin, n^ bosom 
was full of gratitude, of love for Andrew Orioe. I 
came to Saltwich, I went to his house to take him by 
both hands and tell him what was in my heart. And 
here — as I stood among the evergreens — what did I 
overhear 1 " 

" What did you hear ? " 

"I heard more than the words spoken. I never 
conld have supposed him — the serious Andrew — 
so great a rasiuJ. He marries one girl but loves 
another. Are you blind, Queenie, or are you bad at 
heart f " 

He grasped her by both her wrists. He held her 
BO tight that she cried out with pain. His face, his 
plain, uncouth face, was changed in the moonlight to 
something terrible and majestic. 

" Bab— do let me go. You need not grasp me so 
ti^t. I will not run away, I will speak to yoa" 

Then he let go his hold, and folded his arms over 
his bosom, sank his chin on his breast and looked at 
her intently from below his heavy brows. 

" Rab, I have thanked you for saving my life. Z 
have felt very grateful to you. But now I think it 
would have b^n better had you let the creamies 
trample on me, had you let me go down into that rent 
in the earth. Had I died then, when my dear father 
died, I would not have known the care, the misery 
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that I now feel. B&b I I am at home nowhere. Tour 
mother was kind, but I conid not make her house my 
home. I was not at home at Alma Terrace. I am, 
least of all, at home here with the Bnttons. What 
will happen I do not know. I look forward to the 
future with fear and with deadness of brain." 

"Queen of Love, you must foi^t Andrew. Pat 
him oat of your head and heart" 

She was silent — she bowed her beautiful bead. 
Bab knew that she was crying. He did not speak. 
He was sure that, as soon as she had acquired sufficient 
strength, she would speak. 

Bats whirled about their heads in the night air. 

After full live minutes, Queenie looked up and 
looked into Rab's eyes. 

"I cannot forget Andrew. I cannot pat him out 
of my mind." 

" Do you know what you are s^ngT " 

" Rab, forget me — put me out of your heart" 

" I cannot do it" 

" Nor can I forget Andrew and put him away. I 
cannot help myself. I love Andrew. I know that he 
is going to be married to another. I shall have to see 
it all I shall be in the house. I know more than 
do you. I know that he cannot love Adei. When 
she is his wife, then he will learn what she is, and 
that it is not in his power to love her. Then I know 
his heart will speak out and it will return to me. And 
I shall see his misery. I shall see how he is tortured 
by that woman, how he will writhe and suffer. And 
I shall pity htm as I love him. What will come of 
it all, God only knows. What is in store for him — for 
me — what untold wretohedness — I seem to see and 
shrink back ; and oh, Bab, I wish you had let me die I " 

Bab stood as one tamed to stone. EUs bead sank 
lower on his breast 

" Queen I Was it to hear this from you that I 
came from the forest ? — this — this I " 

She burst into tears. 

"Do not cry. I cannot bear to hear yoa," said 
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he. " When 70a were at your father's funeral, eveiy 
time you wept I sobbed in my heart" He pat torm 
hia finger and touched — stroked — her hair that was 
silvered in the moonlight " Queenie, I cannot bear it!" 

She controlled her emotion, looked up at him 
through her tears, and said, in a chokins voice, — 

" YoQ are good indeed, Bab. You nave been so 
kind, so very kind to me. I would not pain you if 
I could help it I would love you if I could. Indeed, 
Bab, I would. If things had been difierent— if I had 
never been taken to Alma Terrace — ^I might have 
learned to love you as I came to respect you. I see 
that there is far more in yoa than I thought at first 
But you see how it is with me. I cannot help my- 
self. I know that I have no right to think of Andrew, 
but think of him I do. I know that when he is here, 
and I see him every day, I shall be unable to drive 
from me the love and sorrow, the regret I shall feel 
for him. I have nowhere else to go. I must stay 
here, and yet it will be anguish to me to stay, and — 
oh, Rab, I do not know what it will alt end in 1 " 

" Leave the place. Come to me." 

" I cannot do that, Knb." 

" Then go to my sister." 

"I must be where Mr Grice places me. I am his 
ward. He had put me here, and here I mast remain. 
Of one thing I am glad — he ia coming to this boose. 
He will be some check on her. He wul be my refuge. 
If I can bear my pain no longer I will tell him all, 
and he will send me elsewhere." 

" My sister's house ia open to yoa. She is a good 
woman." 

" If I must leave, I will think of this. But I will 
watch myself. I will fight with myself. I will be 
as much oat of his way as I can. I will work hard 
so as to have no time for thouf;ht." 

He was breathing heavily. He trembled as he stood 
before her in the moonlight 

"I know what I owe to you. Sab, and I wish 
with all my heart that I could love jon. I will 
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try my beat I will strive with my heart, and en- 
deavour to turn it to you. When my thoughts go 
to Andrew, who has done nothing for me, I will ^ve 
them a twist and make them look to you to whom I 
owe my life. I loust not think of Andrew. And he 
most not think of me. I know all that. I know it 
too well. But I will try to care for you. I will 
indeed, Rah. It will be my only chance of escape 
from what threatens." 

" Thank yon, thank you. Queen of Love ! " said the 
young man, and again he clasped her honda 

Then timidly, hesitatingly, he stooped and kissed 
her head, her golden hair ; then let her ga He was 
happy. She had promised. He knew that she wonld 
strive against a passion that was sinful, and he trusted 
that out of this struggle would spring np a purCf 
deep love for himself. So he went along his way, 
in the sweet moonlight, looking up into the grey- 
bliie sky ; and he could ill restrain himself from shout- 
ing as he walked through Saltwicb. When he found 
himself in the forest, he sang for joy. 



CHAPTER XXVI. 

S H U T O O T. 

Ada BdttoH remained a few minutes only in the 
house after Andrew left. She went in quest of 
Queenie, and could iind her neither ia the kitcnen, nor 
in the laundry, nor in her own room. 

Convinced that the girl had gone out so as to have 
eome conversation with Andrew, Ada stole forth into 
the garden to catch her with him, or to listen to what 
passed between them. She was too late to find her 
with Andrew, but she overheard a portion of what 
passed between her and Rab BainboWt whom she did 
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not know. Unhappily, Ada had caught precisely 
that which it would have been well that alie haJa 
missed. She had learned bow Qaeenie regarded 
Andrew. The tone in which Andrew had greeted the 
girl had aroused jealousy in her mind, along with the 
suspicion that he was much more really atta^ed to her 
than he was to herself, who was to become his wife. 
How Queenie regarded her personally was to Ada a 
matter of indifference ; the way in which Queenie had 
spoken of her left littje doubt In her mind that she 
bad not gained the regard of the circus girl. 

If Ada Button was not passionate in her attach- 
ments, she was strong in ber resentments. She was 
like a flint which would flash out with sparks when 
struck, but which contained no fire in itself, do 
warmth when not smitten. 

Ada was not the person to hesitate what steps to 
take on an occasion afiecting herself. She returned 
to the house with her thin lips closed, her heart con- 
tracted, and with relentless resolve already formed in 
her brain. 

After Rab had gone, the little Qaeen remained for 
a few minutes alone, musing, standing in the moon- 
light, in the midst of the drive, with ber back turned 
to the gate, and the shadow that she cast lying short 
on the gravel before her. 

A night bird cried out in the bushes. An owl 
snored like a sleeping man. As she gradually disen- 
tangled her senses from the thoughts that engrossed 
them, Queenie became conscious of this strange sound. 
She was no country girl, familiar with, and aware of 
the meaning of, the various notes and noises that break 
the stillness of night. The sound alarmed her. It 
was so thoroughly that of the long-drawn breath of a 
heavy sleeper. Where was the man who snored 1 
Was he in the evergreens ? Or was the man, whose 
breath she beard, really asleep 7 There are waking as 
well as sleeping snorers. 

Queenie began to feel uneasy. A chill crept down 
hei' back. Her heart fluttered in her bosom like on 
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imprisoDed bntterfly, and she bsstened to the hoxue, 
treading caatioosly lest she should arouse the attenUon 
of ihe Bnorer. She went round to the hack yard and 
tried the kitchen door. It was fast. She tapped 
lightly at it, waited, listened, and heard no step 
approach in response to her knock. She put her ear 
to Uie keyhole and heard the loud tick-tack of the 
clock. She could hear nothing else. She then went 
to the window and pattered at the glass with her 
finger-tips, and then discovered that there was no 
light in the kitchen ; the lamp was out, the fire in the 
erate extinguished, or banked up for the night. Feel- 
ing olanned, she now went round to the front en- 
trance, and gently turned the handle of the door. 
That was also fast. The house was locked up fear the 
ni|^t 

Surprised, disconcerted, Queenie returned to the 
back yard; although the hoosebold had retired, yet 
all were not asleep. There was a light in the servant's 
bedroom. She could see the glow of the lamp through 
the blind. 

The girl picked up some gravel and threw it at the 
window-panes. Then she saw a shadow against the 
blind, and a hand draw the linen aside for a moment. 
She again cast a handful of sand. 

Cautiously tiie blind was drawn aside, and a girl's 
head appeared. The casement was partly opened, and 
the servant put forth her head, and said in a whisper, 
so as to be audible in the yard, — 

" It is her doing. She ordered me upstairs. Wtut 
a bit. Ill throw you your shawl." 

The blind fell, and the shadow disappeared. Pre- 
sently the blind was again drawn, and again the girl 
appeared. She thrust forth an arm and dropped a 
woollen wrap at the feet of Queenie, then hastily closed 
the casement and withdrew from the window. 

The night was cold. There was frost in the air. It 
was damp, as is usual in autunm. The chill had 
afiected Queenie, and she was ^ivering. Grateful for 
the ahawl, she threw it over her head aud shoulders. 
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What waa to be done ? There had been a stove alight 
all day in the laundry for keeping the irons hot. If 
the door was unfastened, Queenie might creep in Uiere, 
and pass the night in tolerable comfort. She went 
to the laundry and tried the handle. The door was 
fastened. Even the coal-shed was fast with chain and 
padlock. 

There was no help for it — she must rouse the housei 

Accordingly, Queenie went round once more to the 
front and looked up. There was a light in Hr 
Button's window on the left. The window on the 
right was dark, bnt that belonged to the best bedroom. 
She stepped round the further comer. The second 
window on the east side was that of Ada's room. 
The curtains were drawn, so was the blind, but there 
was a light in the chamber. Satisfied that the master 
and mistress of the house were up, Queenie pulled tiie 
front door bell, and rapped with the knocker. The 
bell was timidly drawn, and the rap given nervously 
and apologetically. Then she waited, trembling wiut 
cold and apprehension. 

No answer was accorded to her sammona She 
panted, shivered, clung to the door and listened. Then 
she knocked again, louder. 

Cautiously the window-sash of the bedroom on the 
left was thrust up, and Mr Button's head appeared. 
He leaned forward and said, — 

" It is her order. Very sorry. Here's half-a-crown. 
Get a lodging clsewbera" 

And a coin chinked on the doorstep and rolled off 
on to the gravel 

" Mr Button ! why am I shut out 7 " 

Down went the sash ; she received no reply. 

What coarse should she take ? Queeme wrapped 
the shawl tighter about her and seated herself on the 
step, with her buck to the jamb, leaning her shoulder 
and head against the door. She would remain there 
till, in very shame, the Buttons let her in. They 
coold not intend to exclude her altogether. Ada may 
have foond that she was out of the boose when she 
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gave orders that the doors slioald be fastened for the 
night, and have been annoyed, and waa now giving 
her a leason. Bnt she would surely admit her 
presently. 

Queenie must wait patiently, and endure the 
exposure till Ada relented. Accordingly, she remained 
seated, the cold entering her bones, and in the still- 
ness heard the snoring owl again. 

There certainly muet be some one secreted in the 
shrubs. How cold he mast be ! Was he a tramp ? 
Would he live through the night, lying out in the 
dews and frost? Perhaps the man was ill, was 
dying ; she had heard it told that dying men breathed 
hard, stertoronsly. If bo, the snore would presently 
cease when the spirit 3ed. Then among the bushes 
next day a dead man would be found. She must not 
Bufibr iiae poor wretch to lie there exposed to die. 
She must entreat that he should be admitted, even if 
she herself were excluded. 

She sprang to her feet, and loudly, almost 
imperiously, rapped with the knocker, and pulled the 
bell. Then she held her breath and hearkened. 

Was that a step she heard descending the stair? 
A little strip of orange light was visible beneath the 
door. Through a knot in the wood an arrow of fire 
shot, struck her and disappeared. Then she heard 
the sound of a chain being undone, next of a bolt 
being withdrawa 

Queenie stood back deferentially as Ada Button 
opened the door and came forth, holding the carriage 
whip in her right hand. With the left on the hanme 
she drew the door behind her into its place, and 
closed without shutting it. I'he moon was full on 
Ada, painting a black shadow i^hind her, turning 
her face to Carrara marble, and glistening in her 
eyes like crystals. She waa tall and slender, finely 
proportioned ; and with her dark hair about the 
head, and tlie inky shadow on the door, she looked 
like a Diana of half-animated marble. 

For some while she gazed steadily at the shivering 
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^1, whose eyes were everflowing and her bosom 
heaviog. Then suddenly she raised her hand, and 
with t£e butt end of the whip struck her on the 
cheek and said, — 

"I have owed you this— now I have repaid the 
debt!" 

Queenie, sta^ering back under the weight and 
sting of the blow, uttered a cry and clapped her 
hands to her face. 

Ada reversed the whip in her band, and said 
between her teeth, that gleamed in the moonlight, — 

"Come to the door again, disturb the house once 
more, and I will beat you, beat you, beat yon as a 

Then lb'? sash of the bedroom window was lused 
and again Mr Button looked forth and said, — 

"Kever mind, my girL It is her way. We all 
have oar backs broken in this establishment. It is 
your turn now ; it has been mine. Here is another 
half -crown." 

Again down went the sash as a coin tinkled on 
the gravel. 

Ada remained immovable in the doorway, holding 
the whip, and looking at the sobbing girl without 
a muscle in her cold face moving, without a tremor 
in the eyelid, any relaxation in the set lips. 

Presently, with the lash, she struck at the coins that 
shone in the moonlight on the dark red sandstone 
gravel, and said, — 

"Ttjte these and begone I Send here to-morrow 
for your box. Send^-do not come for it. Never set 
your foot here again ! Never in future appear before 
my face. Go — go where you will ! Go to Andrew, if 
you list — what care I ? — or to your other lover. It 
18 all one to me. Go — let me be rid of you ; that is 
all I desire. Go ! In the field is a pit ; cast yourself 
in and be lost for ever I It is all one to me what be- 
comes of the circus girl. What care I ? " 

She put up the whip to her lips, bit the lash, spat 
it out, lang^ied, — 
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"Father's cow went down there alive^mto the 
heart of the earth. Go there too I Go— Btil) yoar sobs 
there. Ceaae your weeping there. Forget your 
Andrew there. Foi^t that other lover ! Go 1 What 
carel?" 

She went back throagh the door, facing Queenie 
still, aud the black shadow of the lintel fell over and 
eclipsed first her glittering eyes, then her cold cheeks, 
then her frozen lips. 

She slammed the door, thrast the bolt in place, put 
np the chain. The strip of orange light under the 
door disappeared; once more through the knot shot 
the fiery dart — as a stab into the night aimed at 
the outcast — and her feet slowly ascended the stairs 
as she sought her chamber, her warm bed and downy 
pillow. 



CHAPTER XXVIL 

THE RANGBS'S LODGE. 

In her trouble, paiu, bewilderment, Queenie no longer 
beard, thought of, feared the snoring in the bosh. 
She ran down the drive and out at the gate, holding 
her bruised cheek. It was not till she was in the road 
that she found that a decision of some sort must be 
made as to whither she should ga 

White before her, in the moonlight, lay the old 
Soman road — the Wattling street — stretching away to 
Chester on one hand, and to Manchester on the ouier. 
Of the cities that lay on the right hand and on the 
left, of the direction taken by that ancient way, 
Queenie knew nothing, or, to be more exact, her 
Imowledge was limited to the fact that if she turned 
to the len she would come to Saltwich, if to the right 
die would enter the vast solitude of Delamere Forrat, 
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Through that forest she had travelled, wiUi tht 
caravan of horses and circos vehicles, on her coming 
to Saltwich with her dear father. Then the long 
tracte of pines and oak, of heather and sand, had in- 
terested her. And she had been told by the maid, 
Jemima, that, outside the gate of the Buttons, lay the 
road that led, on the right, into that waste and solemn 
region. 

Now, as she etood in the highway, looking ap and 
down it — uncertain what to do, where to go— she saw 
the forest, like a mass of ink stain xmder the moon on 
one side, so dark that no rays of the orb of light 
could illuminate it, and she recoiled from the thought 
of losing herself in a wilderness where were no 
habitations, and which, for aught she knew to the 
contrary, might be haunted by savage beasta Her 
education hsB been neglected in the horsemanship: 
She had not been taugnt that the last wolves were 
exterminated under Edgar the Saxon. There might 
be worse than savage beasts in the forest — wandenng 
spectres, white, filmy, that froze the heart with the 
mere look of their lantern eyes ; worse than spectres 
— wild and lawless men. Therefore Qneenie tamed 
her face in the direction of Saltwich. 

To the house of the Qricea she could not ga She 
shrank from again meeting Andrew. There was no 
alternative before her save a return to Mrs Rainbow, 
in Heathendom. 

Accordingly, she took her way thither, with tiie 
shawl drawn well over her face, that she might not be 
recognised. The hour was not late. At the Button's, 
the house was not wont to be closed so early. She 
was confident that Mrs Rainbow would he engaged on 
some work or other at that time ; for usually, when 
others became heavy with sleep, a spell oE activity 
took hold of this woman, and engaged her in making 
a rummage and a noise till past midnight. 

It was so on this occasion. Mrs Rainbow was going 
to have her chimney swept on the following morning. 
Therefore sbe was occupied turning over mats, cover- 
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log tables, veiling her rack of crockery and bw bottles 
of sweets, and putting her stores of oranges in drawers. 
The oranges at this time of the year were very hard, 
pale in colour, and sour. They would prove even less 
attractive if covered with a powdering of soot. As for 
the gingerbeer bottles, Mrs Rainbow let them stand 
where t£ey were. The season for gingerbeer was over ; 
a little more dirt on them would not signify. Uore- 
over, the bottles were brown, and not calculated to 
show the Boot, like the pale skins of the oranges. 

When Queenie tapped at the door, Mrs Rainbow 
threw it open. She had tied up her head in a pic- 
torial kercbief, on which were represented the uniforms 
of the British Army, in lively colours. It was knotted 
at the comeu, forming horns. Her gown was tucked 
up under the string of her apron, and the apron 
tucked up with it, exhibiting a rather short petticoat, 
very dirty and ra^ed, and beiow that a pair of col- 
lossal legs in black stockings, with holes in them, shod 
in slippers burst at the sides, and down at heel. 

At uie fire, cowering before the operations of mak- 
ing ready for the sweep, was Seth White, the circus 
boy, who bad been reared by Siguor Santl 

" Thunder in my bones I exclaimed Mrs Kainbow. 
" Wbom have we here ? Not the little Queen of Love 
again ! Surely, never ! " 

" It is I," answered the girl, " I have been driven 
away from the Button's as I was driven out from the 
Grices. I do not suit in such bouses. I was never 
brought up to their ways." 

" But, curdle my wig ! " said Mrs Rainbow, " Come 
in and let us look at you I What is the matter with 
your face ? You have had a blow on your cheek." 

" I ran against something ; my eyes were full of tears, 
I could not see." 

" I believe you've been struck — I do ! Shiver my 
chignon) I believe you have. Who did thatt JU 
Eab knew, he'd kill the fellow." 

" Never mind about that, dear Mrs Rainbow," said 
Queeoie. " Can you shelter me for the night ? " 
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" To be sure I cao. There is the room yoa had 
before. Bab is away, trying to live respectable. Hope 
be likes it. Bat it ain't in him. t expect him every 
night to come tumbling in, broken out roaring drank. 
Bot I slia'n't shelter him no more. I've took in Seth 
here as a lodger, and let him have Bab's room ; so if 
Rab does turn up, I'll pat him in the fowl^house where 
he'll get bitten with fieas, and serve him right f(ff 
getting fresh," 

"Qaeenie," said Seth, coming forward, his face 
ahining with pleasure, " it is a joy to see you. Here 
have fbeen a-tryin' to get work and can't find none— 
and in a day nr two I was goin' off to seek some show 
in which I could earn my bread." 

" Seth," said the girl, " I am sore yoD will do some- 
thing for me ! " 

" Anything," be answered readily. 

" Then yoo will go to-morrow to Button's for my 
box. And if yon hear of a show, where they want a 
little girl who can ride, and who is getting on to 
dance on the tight-rope, write and t«ll me, and I will 
come at once. I am tit for nothing else, suited to be 
among no other people but show folk and vagabonds." 

On the morrow Queenie left Urs Bainbow, mncb to 
the disappointment of that good woman. But Qaeenie 
bad made up her mind to try whether she oonld live 
in peace with the Qerards, as Bab had proposed. 
What Bab had said of his sister pleased the girl. She 
woald not allow her box to be taken to their house, 
till she had herself seen Urs Qerard, and obtained 
leave from her to shelter in her house. 

From Mrs Rainbow she received instructions as to 
her way, and she set out alone to find the cottage of 
the ranger. 

The instructions had been somewhat difibse, never- 
theless Queenie started, animated by hope and rendered 
confident by the assurance, often repeated, that it was 
not possible for her to lose her way. Queenie did not, 
however, find it as easy to discover the cottage of the 
Oei'ards as she had been led to anticipate, m fact, it 
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lay off the high road, down one of the lanes cni 
tunugh Uie forest. It was an old house of the Che- 
shire type, bnilt when oak was abandant, and the oaks 
were of centuries of growth. It waa large, rajnbling, 
of many gables, a Btmcture of black oak and plaster 
between the beam!i. The porch protruded, and had 
seats in it ; and there were projecting windows of many 
sides. The whole was roofed over with russet tiles 
the colour of beech leaves when turned by frost 
Before the house — it could not be designated a cottage 
— was s garden, with tall hollyhocks of many colours — 
roires of rich colour against the broken walls. The 
Boet had nipped the leaves, but the flowers were as 
yet nncat 

As Queenie approached the house, much of the 
doubt as to the welcome that would be extended to 
her faded away. There are houses that repel, others 
that invite, some that throw out their arms and smile 
on the visitor, that seem to say " Come and nestle into 
my lap and lay your head on my breast and be cosy." 
It was so with this ancient timber and plaster bnUd- 
ing. The soft tones of the roof, splashed with yellow 
lichen, the pale blue smoke wreathing from the brick 
ehimoey, against a background o£ Scotch pines, the 
laughing garden, the wide porch, the twinkling 
windows, Uke eyes full of happiness and goodwill, 
spoke of hospitality and love to the fluttering heart 
of the lonely child, and drew her on, as had not the 
cottage in Heathendom, nor Na 4 Alma Terrace, least 
of all the box-like mansion of the Dnttons. 

Queenie passed through the porch and the open 
oak house-door, and tapped at that leading into ^e hall 
or kitchen. 

Almost before she had lowered her hand, the door 
waa flung open, and in it stood a bright, pretty, smil- 
ing woman, in a lavender cotton dress, with white 
apron, her sleeves rolled hack, and her fresh, rounded 
Mire arms extended. 

" I knew you would come I I waa sure it would ba 
so t" she said. '' Rah told me to expect yon, some 
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day; and when 1 heard you were at the Bnttons', 
then I knew the some day must be soon. I knew yon 
at once when I saw you coming through the garden. 
I was at the circus that night when it came down 
like a house of cards. Kichard never let go my arm 
— Richard is my husband — and he dragged me out 
He never lost presence of mind. Never saw saeh s 
man for coolness. It is always so with him. He 
knows at once what is to be done, and where to go. 
I said , as soon aa I saw the sun shinine on your pretW 
hair — just like stonecrop — I said — 'There that littk 
dear comes 1 ' " 

What a kitchen I How clean, how beautiful, how 
comfortable ! A wide hearth with a fire of wood 
smouldering on it ; above, on the montleshelf, polished 
brass candlesticks and canisters scrubbed with sand- 
in cleaning, the hand had been twisted till the canistem 
were covered with a pattern as of frost-dowers. A 
rack of guns surmounted all. The walls were panelled 
with black oak, and above the panelling were stag 
skulls and antlers. Queenie looked roona in wonder. 
She had never seen anything like this. 

" Tis on old-fashioned place," said Mrs Gerard. 
" Folks do say it was once a royal hunting lodge, bai 
I'm no scholar, I don't know; now it's a keeper's 
cottage. Such is the way of things. What was good 
enough for kings at one time, passed on to gentle- 
folks in the next generation, then it wouldn't do for 
any but fanners. Next generation the farmers was 
too grand for such, and bo it came to be handed on to 
labouring people. Well, we're comfortable enough in 
it. Next generation I won't say but that tramps '11 
turn up their noses at it, and say — ' We can't stand 
a place, even for a night's lodging, that hasn't got hot 
water laid on, and not even a bagatelle board per- 
vided.' " 

Martha Gerard had inherited her mother's love of 
talking, and also her good looks. Poor Bab's featarea 
were uie family rumm^e-heap of all that was plain 
and shapeless. He had some of the slatternliness o( 
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bis mother ; Martha her energy. Unlike her mother, 
Mrs Qcrard turned her energies to good ttcconnt. 
'I'he house within was in perfect order ; every metal 
article Epark]e(l with cleanness, and the linen and 
drapery were without Bpot or tear. 

"Did Rab really say I was coming 1 " asked Queenie, 
bewildered, her heart swelling, her eyes filHng, her 
lips quivering with feeling at the kindliness of her 
reception. 

" My dear, when he said you were at the Button's 
it was enough. I was there once — in service. I 
remained one month, and then Richard fetched me 
away. He saw I was getting bad. I could not have 
stood it longer. The old gentleman's harmless — he 
has his ways, but they did not concern me — but Miss 
Ada — she has a rare way of breaking folk's backs — 
as the old gentleman c^la it. I doubt if there is 
another like her. It's a gift or a misfortune." Mrs 
Gerard went to a flower in the window and began 
to pick off the withered leaves. " There, I will say 
no more ; I caunot tell how to stay my tongue when 
her name comes up. Sit down, dear, and welcome." 

" How good you are to me ! " 

" Not at all. It is I who am in debt to you. Poor 
Rab ! he was going to pieces altogether, and somehow, 
since he had known you he has been an altered man. 
He was the despair of his mother and a distress to 
his sister. He got among bad companions, got into 
bad ways, and he was falling into much such a wreck 
as did your circus. But there always were threads of 
good in Rab. You laid hold of them and have drawn 
him out of evil He saved your life when you were 
enveloped in ruin, and you have saved what is better 
than lue in poor Kab. Qo on and finish what you've 
begun in him, and I will do anything for you — 
kiss your feet and be your grateful servant. There 
— come — this is your home now, and here — come to 
my arms and let me be mother and sister to you, my 
little wandering Queen of Luve 1 " 
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CHAPTEE XXVIIL 

ANATHKHAt 

The marriage had taken place. 

It htid taken place in the moBt ordinaiy, unde- 
monstrative manner poBsible. Even the bells of 
Scatterley were not pealed ; but for that there was 
good reason, as the announcement bs to when the 
wedding would take place hod not been made to the 
ringers. 

Jabez Grice, who ruled everybody and directed 
everything, ruled and directed that so it was to be. 
Why all the pomp and circumatance of hymen ? The 
marriage was a matter of business, and let it be con- 
ducted in business-like fashion. He would have 
desired the ceremony to have taken place at Little 
Bethel, but to this the Buttons objected. A matter 
of business the wedding was, for it was a principal 
item in the compact between Tom Button and Jabez 
Grice. 

Already, for three weeks, workmen had been en- 
gaged on t^e ground, within a bow-shot of the house, 
lliey had sunk a shaft through the usual bouldw 
clay, red marl and ^psum. They had broken 
through the " flag," and at once the brine, hissing, 
had mshed up the shaft. 

The walls of the sheds were rising — they were of 
boards on a basement of brick — ana the roofs were 
being got ready. The structure was not solid — it 
might De said to be flimsy — but it sufficed for the 
end in view. A salt-boiliug factory does not require 
very substantial buildings ; and in this case, expedi- 
tion in getting to work was the main consideration. 
The foundations of the chimney were laid. As the 
farm of the Button's was at a sufficient distance from 
Saltwich, no necessity existed for carrying the chim- 
ney to an extraordinary height. The smoke might 
bUght the evergreens io the drive, kill some of the 
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hedge trees, but would incommodd nobody save the 
Buttons. As soon as the shaft had been begun, 
Jabez Qrice had thrown up his situation at Bmn- 
drith's, and his eon had necessarily seceded with him. 
This was a declaration of war that astonished and 
alarmed Brundrith. 

The management of the works, the control of the 
men, the threads of the business, had been placed 
unreservedly in the hands of Orice, whom the pro- 
prietor had trusted as a faithful servant — almost aa 
a friend. Now, suddenly, Brundrith was bereft of 
his services, and found this confidant, with all the 
intricacies of the concern at his fingers' ends, con- 
verted into a foe, or, at least, a rival. 

There was, at the moment, no one capable of supply- 
ing hia place ; now, when too late, Brundrith regret- 
ted that he had not sufficiently considered the value 
of Grice's services, and had not dealt more liberally 
with him, given him some share, if but a small one, 
in the profits. Of course, it ia an allowed maxim that 
every man must do the b^t he can for himself ; and 
Brundrith felt that he was not wholly free from 
blame in the matter, yet he entertained considerable 
resentment at the suddenness and completeness with 
which he was menaced with a rival business, and one 
that robbed him of his almost indispensable man. 

Jabez Qrice, Tom Button and John Nottershaw 
had calculated on the effect of their surprise sprung 
on Brundrith, and for this reason had kept their 
counsel, not letting their intention transpire till all 
was ripe for execution. 

When they had resolved on beginning operations, 
not a moment was lost in taking them in hand with 
energy. The energy and promptness that marked 
their undertaking were due to Grica He was aware 
of the annoyance caused to his late employer, and 
though he was a man of no fine feelings and delicate 
scrapie, he somewhat shrank from taking a lead in 
the concern. It sufficed him to be the main-npring be- 
hind the other two, who were put forwanl as the 
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oetensible organisers of the Company, and specnlatore 
in it. Qrice bod not been for thirty years with 
Brundrith, without being well aware in what manner 
to undermine his prosperity, to pluck to himself some 
of the custom, and to entice away all the best work- 
men. 

Now it was that the influence of Grico over men 
became conspicuoua The handa at Brundrith's were 
ready to follow him to the new factory. Love of 
change did not explain this tendency to secession. 
It was due to the commanding force of Qrice's 
character and manner. The men did not love him, 
but they believed in him. They trusted his judg- 
ment; they lost confidence when Qrice had wiUi- 
drawn. Extravagant expectations of success were 
raised by his giving hia adhesion to the new Company. 

The confederates had everything ready for bo- 
ginning and carrying out their scheme with espedi- 
tion. The land was Button's. Grice sold out the 
securities of which he was trustee for Qaeenie, but 
took care to have a mortgage executed on the land to 
the full amount before he would embark any money 
in the concern. Nottershaw had at the time do con- 
tract in hand ; he had an army of masons, brick- 
layers, carpenters, waiting to be engt^ed, and in 
his ysLrd was any amount of the material required. 

Accordingly, the execution of the plan was carried 
out with celerity. The shaft was proceeded with 
night and day, till the brine-run was tapped, then 
the pump, ready at hand, was adapted to the 
bore. A re-servoir was excavated and lined with 
brick to receive the brine pumped up. Pipes of 
communication were laid, connecting the reservoir 
with the wych-houses. The pans were riveted 
together and set on the hypocausts, and the flues 
were carried under the stove bouse. 

Daring the day Grice never left the works, and 
he kept Andrew in constant employment as deputy 
overlooker. Other arrangements of a private nature 
had been made, but with these Nottershaw had 
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nothing to do. Though they concerned the young 
people to a large extent, they were not taken into 
consultation; im was determined for them between 
Grice and Button. The latter was to leave the farm 
on the day of the wedding. He had never taken 
cordially to agricultural life. It would be hard to 
say to what . he would take with sympathy if not 
enthusiasm. He was tired of farming, glad to re- 
move from proximity to the stable and cowhouse; 
and temporarily, till his future residence was deter- 
mined on, tiU the affairs of the Company were placed 
on a solid foundation, he would move into No. 4 Alma 
Terrace, where Aunt Beulah would see to his comforta 

Miss Grice was not desirous of movm^ from her 
old quarter& Button's was too far from chapel, from 
her Dorcas and missionary meetings, which were the 
satisfaction of her soul. Moreover, she did not 
cordially like Ada. There was something in the 
girl that repelled Beulah ; she herself could not say 
what this was, but she was conscious of entertaining 
a doubt whether she would be able to get on happily 
with Andrew's wife under one roof. Mr Button 
professed that nothing would suit him better than to 
spend the rest of his days in Alma Terrace, and lay 
his bones in Saltwich. When he declared this, and 
insisted on it, Ada curled her lip, and said in his 
presence, — 

'* Father is scheming to leave the place; you must 
always read him by contrariea" 

Grice was indifferent where Tom Button went 
after that his presence was no longer required, till 
Brundrith had been brought to terms, or the new 
Company had started in permanent opposition. 
Button was at first needed, as he was to be the 
ostensible he€ul of the concern and the negotiations 
with Brundrith were to be carried on throu^ him. 

Button knew nothing of salt-making, nothing of 
the construction of a factory ; he was, therefore, of no 
use on the spot, whereas Grice had to be there daily, 
hourly, and much time was consumed by his tra- 
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veiling to and fro between Alma Terrace and the 
vorka. 

The fact that he was required on the scene of 
operations necessitated his taking up his abode with 
his son and daughter-in-law. It may be said that 
although the&e matters were arranged between the 
fathers, yet necessity, or circumstance, had compelled 
them to the arrangement. 

The wedding had taken place. 

There was to be no honeymoon excursion to the 
Isle of Man, the Lakes, or to Jericho. Of what use 
would such an excursion be? What pleasure could 
it afford in the fall of the year? It would be 
throwing good money away, and squandering more 
precious time. Andrew was wanted at the works, 
and the utmost holiday that could be accorded him 
was the day of hie marriage. Ada raised no objeo- 
tions ; she seemed as indifferent to the advantagea of 
a honeymoon aa was "Hammer" Grice. So long as 
she secured Andrew as a husband — young, good- 
looking, amiable — that was all she desired. It was 
no secret to any who knew the Buttons — except the 
Grices, those most interested— that Ada Button had 
not been successful in love affairs, had, in fact, been 
fought shy of by the marriageable young men. 

There was no wedding-breakfast, no bride-cake, no 
health-drinking, no speech-making. As already said, 
no marriage bells rang out. No flowers were strewn, 
no rice coat, and it was hardly possible to throw a 
shoe after a bride who did not leave her home. 

Into the recondite question whether a trousseau 
was obtained for Ada, the writer is unable to enter, 
but he can aver that no expense was incurred by 
Andrew, or for Andrew, in the matter of dress. 

"You have the suit ordered for Sant's funeral — 
that will do admirably to be married in. Tou Jiave 
four day shirts, sis pocket-handkerchiefs, eight soeka 
and a box of paper collars. That will suffice." 

The dictv/m was that of his father, and it settled 
the matter of Andrew's clothing. The same coach 
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and the same driver tliat we Baw condacting a 
deputation to Button's, and agoin engaged for a 
funeral, now conveyed the wedding party to the 
home of the young people. 

No sooner was Andrew in the honae, arrived from 
the ceremony at Scatterley Church, than he looked 
eagerly about him, and asked, — 

" Where is Queenie ? She should be here to 
connatolate us. I have not seen her for an age." 

"Nor are likely to see her for another," aaid Ada. 
" She is gone." 

"Gone I" repeated Andrew, starting and staring at 
his wife with dismay in bis open blue eyes. 

" Qone these three weeks," replied Ada, indiffer- 
ently. 

" Gone — where to f " 

" How am I to know ? " 

" But — good gracious ! Queenie gone 1 and you do 
not know where she is ! " 

" I do not know — I have made no inquiries." 

" Then you should have done so." 

" Of course I am in the wrong. No sooner are we 
married than you find fault with me." 

" But this is frightful. When did she go 7 " 

" Are yon deaf or stupid ? I have already said, 
three weeks ago." 

" Queenie gone 1 " 

" She tooklierself off with a play-actor or mounte- 
bank — I do not understand distinctions among ibst 
class of people." 

" But— does my father — " 

At that moment Jabez Grice entered the room. 

" Father I " said Andrew, in great excitement and 
agitation, "Ada says that Queenie has gone — has 
run away." 

" Why was 1 not told ? " asked Mr Grice. " When 
did this happen ? Give me all particnlars and I will 
have her recovered." 

"It ia too late," said Ada. "There was some 
{ellow loafing about the place at night* and Queenie 
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continually out talking with him. It v^fi a scandal 
to a respectable boose like ours, and I really was 
relieved when she ran away with him," 

" I don't believe it 1 I cannot believe it ! " ex- 
claimed Andrew, pacing the room. 

" So — you give me tho lie with almost the first 
words you use in the house after oar marriage I " 
said Ada bitterly. 

" But what grounds have you — " 

" I will not answer your catechism," retorted Ada. 

" But I iDsiat on knowing ; you will answer me," 
said Jabez. " I am her gnardian, and know I must, 
and I will" 

" 1 will tell you," replied the young wife, " hot 
not Andrew, who asserts that I am a liar, and bids 
me prove my words." She turned her head and 
looked at her husband, and her thin lips were drawn. 
"After thin sort of scandalous proceeding had been 
going on for some time, she eloped with the fellow 
one night, and sent next morning for her box by this 
man, who told our maid be had been one of the 
company in the circui" 

"She cannot be far off," said Andrew, in the 
greatest distresa " Oh, father I what is to b« 

"I will make inquiries at once," replied Grice. " If 
it be as I anticipate, and the sow that might hare 
been, but was not, washed, has returned to her 
wallowing in the mire, then nothing can be done for 
her. Not one penny of what her father left shall she 
have. The man — the only man with whom she 
could have gone — was Seth White, for he alone of 
the troupe of tumblers and buffoons remained in 
Saltwich. If I ascertain that he disappeared at the 
same time that she did, then — " For a while " Hammer" 
clenched his teeth, and his face assumed a hard 
expression. " Then," he continued after a while, " then 
I shall withhold wbat is placed in my trust Queenie 
must show that she deserves to have it — prove it to 
my Batisfaotion — before I give her one penny. My 
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I will not suffer me to siirreDder what I 
know woold be spent in debanchety, in every kind 
o{ vicious and riotou» living. Andrew, I shall make 
inquiries at once, I£ what Ada says proves to be the 
case — and I do not doubt for one moment that it 
will do 80 — then I insist that this miserable, depraved 

E'rl's name be never mentioned again between as. 
it her be to us as one that is dead, nay, as one who 
never has been. Let her be to the church in this 
serious household, Anathema Maranatha, Amen 1 " 



CHAPTER XXIX. 



UNDER THE QREENWOOD TREE. 

Queenie's joyous nature, that had been beaten down 
at Alma Terrace and the Buttons, recovered ita 
elasticity at the Banger's Lodge. Her happy spirit, 
that had drooped as a fiower buffeted by winds 
and battered by rain, rose buoyant in the sunny 
atmosphere at the Gerarda 

There are homes in which reigns perpetual 
spring, in which the sun aiways shines, and the 
May breezes ever waft Such wae the house of the 
Qerarda. 

Dick Gerard and his wife, Martha, were ever 
cheerful They were God-fearing, liumbte folk, 
making no pretence to be serious, not setting them- 
selves up to be models, and condemning to outer 
darkness all such as did not regard them eis patterns, 
and conform to their mould and imitate their 
example. The birds of the air, the beasts of the 
field, the fiuttering insects in the sunbeam are happy, 
and follow the law of their nature without self- 
consciousness and trumpeting their orderliness, and 
the Gerards led an innocent, joyous life in their 
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pleasant cottage, aod wcra unaware that there was 
anything extraordinary and imitable iu their mode 
of life, in their manner of enduring the florrowa, 
and gathering in the gladness, that fell to their 
share. 

A ranger's life is certainly not one of great hard- 
ship, but it has its dangers, and a keeper's wife 
may enjoy the happiness of having a healthy- 
minded and hale-bodied husband, bat she has also 
her cares when the poachers are about, and at 
intervals they travel in gangs and give notice 
beforehand that, if the keepers attempt to obstruct 
them, they will do it at their peril But, whatever 
the difficulties and dangers that were before them, 
the Gerards looked forward with qniet trust, and 
with light hearts bred of trust If a dyke rsn 
across their course, they leaped it, hand in hand, 
with a laugh. 

It was wonderful how mnch they had to talk 
about when together. -There was always something 
to tell, some question to be asked, some proceeding 
to be discussed, often some little joke to be bandied 
about from one to the other. And how they 
laughed over trifles — like children. There was, of 
course, some domestic strife, caused by one endeav- 
ouring to overreach the other — she by smnggling 
into his plate some choice piece of food that haa 
been put on hers, he by surreptitiously doing some 
of her more arduous bits of work when she was 
otherwise engaged. 

The ranger and his wife had a child, a daughter 
of twelve, who was paralysed in her lower limba. 
She had met with an accident — a chill — and had 
never recovered the use of her feet. She sat all day 
in a little rush onu-chair, sometimes by the fire, 
sometimes in the sun. Her mother talked to her 
whilst engaged on her work, and it was possible 
that the habit of incessantly talking which 
Martha Gerard possessed, if inherited as a faculty 
from her mother, had been lat^y developed by 
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the necessity she felt of amasiog the child — of 
preventing her from feeling her infirmity. 

The little girl, Jessie, required a good deal of atten- 
tion ; she had to be ministered to as a babe in arms, 
though she was handy with her fingers and could 
knit stockings and dam rents, plait straw and weave 
osiers. At times she suffered much rheumatic pain 
in her joints, but, nevertheless, the drawn, white 
face was ever cheerful, and the child looked forward 
into a future that could never be one of soundness, 
into life that could be nothing but a painfol existence, 
without a murmur, even with a smile. 

What a contrast this house presented to those in 
which Queenie had been shelt^d hitherto 1 There 
was none of the gmmbliug, fault-finding fussiness 
of Mrs Rainbow, none of the disorder of tidying 
that was perpetual in her habitation. There was 
none of the repression of animal spirits and cultiva- 
tion of an artificial conscience, that damned what 
was natural, and blessed what was unreal, such aa 
had been the moral atmosphere of Na i Alma 
Terrace; there was none of the harshness, heart- 
lessness, snapping, rending that she had encountered 
from Ada at the farm, hidden under a smooth and 
cold ezterior, like a volcano buried in snow. 

Here were cheerful innocence, frank cordiality. 
The Gerards made a pleasure of work, and a holiday 
of every day of drudgery ; for, somehow, they had 
the wit, whatever they undertook, to discover in 
it something conducive to happiness, and to find 
a pleasant, easy way of executing every duty. 

It was a wonder to Queenie to hear the sick 
and suffering child sing to herself at night when 
she was in pain that precluded sleep. It touched 
her to the quick to see how her mother fondled 
the girl, and laughed, and told funny stories to her, 
whilst her eyes were full of moisture ; and to see 
how the child, in response, though biting her lips 
to prevent herself from crying out in her spasms, 
smiled and caressed her motlien cheeks. The father 
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WAS, moreover, as devoted to his crippled girl as 
was the mother, and it was a pretty and pathetic 
sight on Sundays to watch him as he earned the 
child lightly in his arms, as thongh she were no 
heavier than a dove, to the foresters' parish choxch 
in the merry greenwood. 

One evening, when the patient was in bed, Queenie 
ventured on the remark, — 

" What a sad thing that Jessie is so infinn." 

The ranger looked surprised, thought for a mo- 
ment, and (hen said, — 

" I don't know ! I shouldn't have loved her half 
so much, nor would her mother have cared for her 
as she does now. And I doubt if Jessie herself 
would ha' been so happy." 

In such a house, where all seemed so complete in 
itself, an intruder ran the risk of disturbing its equa- 
nimity ; but Queenie found that she fitted into her 
surroundings without an effort, and filled a place as 
though forming an int«grH,l part of the whole. Her 
own bright nature was in aceordnnce with that of 
the Gerards, and she felt none of that restlessness, 
that craving after amusement, which had forced 
her to commit extravagances under the repression 
to which she had been subjected at the Qricea. 
Yet as Queenie looked back to the time she had 
been in Alma Terrace, she could not refuse to ac- 
knowledge that, notwithstanding the exaggeration 
and restraint there, she had learned something, and 
that a something of immense importance to her — 
the lesson that she should be ruled by principle, 
and not be swayed by caprice, should live to fulfil 
duties — not be the creature of impulse. She bad 
acquired the conviction, mainly through Andrew, 
that life Was not a soap-bubble, to be blown about 
in irridescent emptiness till it bursts, but a something 
with definite purpose to guide it, with an object 
to which to attain, and a course marked out which 
it must pursue. What she had learned at the Qrices 
as a theory, that she saw put in practice at the 
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Qerards. But she would never, perhapB, have under- 
Btood what governed the Gerards, had she not been 
shown the motive-principle at the Grices. 

How wan it that her mind reverted to Andrew so 
frequently? Andrew — what was he now to her? 
Wha,t could he be to her for the future t She per- 
suaded herself that the reason why she thought of 
him BO much was because she pitied him greatly for 
the prospect that lay before him — the prospect of a 
life of contention — when married to Ada Button, and 
she pitied him for the estrangement that most ensue 
when he came to really know her. 

Andrew was rushing into this union, without a 
suspicion as to the real character of the woman to 
whom he was about to link his life. What there 
was in Ada that could have induced him to propose, 
was a puzzle to Queenia Ada had indeed a prepos- 
sessing exterior, but her manner before strangers was 
cold and repellent. Only among her familiars and 
when there was no need for disguise, or when the 
furious passions in her breast broke forth, did she 
fling aside this frozen demeanour, and then those 
who saw her longed for a return to her former 
frostiness — that at least was tolerable. 

Qneenie had no right to think bo often and so 
long of Andrew; she knew it, and strove to turn her 
thoughts to other matters. 

She was helped to do this by Bab, who woa not 
long in discovering where she was, and whose de- 
light at finding her with his' sister was boundless. 
He did not venture to press himself on Queenie. 
He did not speak to her a word about his feelings. 
He talked about his sister, the crippled niece, about 
his life as an under-rangcr, about what alterations 
and improvements he was effecting in his cottage. 

Often, in the evening, he sat over the fire and 
smoked with Dick Gerard, and spoke about poachers 
and game. Rab knew intimately the ways of both. 
But what a field for observation, what an eternal 
spring of interest were the forest and the cover! 
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Hov inexbaasttble is the study of animal life, and 
how full of mysteries it is ! 

Qneenie listened whilst this conversation went on, 
and it greatly entertained her. Animals she had ever 
loved, but the wild animal and its ways were new to 
her. 

When they were alone together, Rab spoke to 
Queenie of aJl kinds of matt^ except of us loy& 
Of that he never spoke. To it he never alluded. 
Once only, humbly, shyly, he inquired if it were 
unpleasant to her that he came so often to the 
Baiiger's Cottage. Let her say so and he would 
et^ away. 

She could not find it in her heart to (ell him that 
bis presence embaiTassed her — yet it was so. Uartha 
saw the good influence exerted over her brother by 
the girl, knew the state of his heart, and would 
allude to the change wrought in the lawless, head- 
strong youth, and express her hope that Queenie 
would continue to control him, and would finally 
reclaim him altogether. 

But the girl could not entertain towards Rab any 
deeper feeling than regard. If he were content wiui 
that, with bemg treated as a brother, she would give 
him true fraternal affection. But she knew too 
surely that what bronght him bo frequently from 
his distant cottage was a hope that some day he 
might win something better than sisterly regard. 
She often formed the resolution to tell him that his 
hopes were in vain, but never could muster up the 
courage to do so ; she hinted as much to Martha, bat 
Mrs Gerard was of that sanguine disposition which 
disregards things contrary to what is desired, and 
hopes for what is wished for in spite of every dis- 
couragement. 

He brought her small presents — a bunch of moss 
with Jew's ears of brilliant scarlet, a jay's wing, a 
cluster of cones growing into a ball, a late-blooming 
bine borrage, hazel nuts. She accepted these little 
presents. She could not wound him by refusing 
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them. It would seem wanton iogiatitade to bid htm 
take them elsewhere 

Bat these little gifts were a vexation to her. It 
troubled her that she was so nowilling to receive 
them. 

Why should she not like Bab better than she did 
Andrew ? Andrew belonged to another, and Bab 
was free. Andrew, after he had known her, had cast 
himself at the feet of Ada, but Bab had been her 
faithfnl, devoted swain since he had rescued her 
from the fallen circus, and Rah had never had 
another love. 

Why should she dream of Andrew, and not of 
Rab ? Why should Andrew occupy so much her 
waking thoughts ? 

Alas I the neart is not uncler the control of reason. 
It is way waid and capricioua 



CHAPTEB XXX 

IHPROVIHQ THE OCCASION. 

"I TBIHK now that we will improve the occaaion," 
sud Jabez Grice. 

" What occasion ? " asked Ada, sharply. 

"The marriage — the solemn union of hearts and 
hands." 

"It mi^t be improved with advantage," said the 
hride. "Certainly with advantage, when Andrew 
begins by calling me a liar and asking after a 
common circus gu:l the moment he sets ^t in the 
hoQse." 

"If yon will ring the bell and call the servant, 
I will do my best — " 

Ada interrupted. 

" She ia engaged." 
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" But it ia my wish," said Jabez, peremptorily. 
"When I say a thiog, I mean it to be done." He 
went to the bell and sounded, then to the door and 
called down the passa^, — " Jemima, bring the lamp." 

" Oh ! the lamp. I have no objection to thtit," 
said Ada with a sneer. 

When, however, the servant entered and placed 
the lighted oil lamp on the table, shut the shatters 
and drew the curtains, Jabez approached his chair 
to the table, opened a big book and waited tUl the 
operation of excluding the last rays of departing 
day was over. 

Qrice watched the girl with aomewhat gnm face. 
Hia son had dutifully drawn up his chair. Then said 
Grice, — 

" Jemima, sit down. I am going to draw oat cer- 
tain serious and edifying considerations from the 
event that has this day taken place." 

Jemima curtseyed and planted herself near ih.9 
door. 

Ada, who had been by the tire, started up, went 
to the window and withdrew the green kerchief that 
had been thrown over a canary cage. Then she re- 
turned to her seat by the fire. 

" What ia the meaning of that proceeding t " asked 
Jabez. 

" You will learn presently," answered Ada 

Hardly had Jabez Grice begun to harangue, ex- 
pound and develop his subject, before the canary, 
roused by the brilliant light and animated by the 
strong voice, struck up a tweet-tweet I and then 
broke into shrill, rapid song. Jabez stopped speaking 
and looked indignantly at the bird, thereupon the 
canary also ceased. No sooner, however, had he recom- 
menced, than the bird also resumed its shrill strain. 

" Silence that creature I " ordered Grice. 

No one stirred. 

The canary rang out its thrilling song, merrily, 
defiantly. 

" I said, ' Silence that bird I ' " repeated " Hammer." 
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" Sball I remove the cage ? " asked Andrew. 

" Anything for quiet ! — strangle it I cannot hear 
my own voice." 

" I will throw the cover over the ca^," said Ada. 

" Why did you remove it ? " asked Jabez. 

" I thought to increase your congregation." 

She went to the window, aad, with a contemptuous 
jerk, threw the green kerchief over the cage, but so 
that it hung down more on one aide than on the 
other. The canary at once cea.<>ed to sing. Grice 
resumed his discourse. 

It was hia wont, when addressing an audience, 
whether a small one in a room, or the public in a 
hall, to look around him and mark the effect of his 
words on those who listened. 

After a while, and a look or (wo at the maid, he 
said severely, — 

" Jemima I there is no need for yoa to watch the 
bird-cage I " 

" No, sir, certainly." 

" I will trouble you to keep your eyes on me." 

" Yes, sir, certainly." 

Nevertheless, furtively, whenever she thought she 
would not be observed, the girl's eyes did revert to 
the bird-cage. 

" Tweet 1 tweet 1 " sang the canary. 

Mr Grice paused, shut nis mouth and frowned. 

" Tweet t tweet ! " 

The bird was waking up again. It surely was 
not singing in its sleep 1 

Grice looked hard at it, and saw that the ill- 
adjusted cover was sliding off As he watched, down 
it came, and fell in a heap on the carpet. At once 
the canary resumed it« song in full flow and acute 
shrillness. 

"This is intolerable!" said Grice. "Andrew, re- 
move the cage." 

His son stood up, got a chair, and, whilst Jemima 
looked on in breathless interest, unhooked the 
bird-cage, and then stepped down. 
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" Take care, sir," said the girL " You're spilling 
the bird's driaking water." 

When the canary bad been taken into the company 
parlour, and the doors shut, and Andrew had reeumed 
his seat, "Hammer" returned to his topic, and con- 
tinued as though his discourse had suffered no 
interruption. But his own attention was speedily 
distracted. Ada was obviously signalling some in- 
structions to the maid. She was at the tire, behind 
Grice's back, and he could not see her without 
turning round, but he observed that Jemima looked 
inquinngly towards her, then down on the carpet, 
then back at her mistress, then gave a nod and look 
of comprehension, Euid stooped from her choir to pick 
up something from off the ground. 

Again the speaker halted in his discourse, and in 
a tone of irritation asked, — 

" What is it now t " 

" Please, sir, only a bit of groundsel dropped by 
Mr Andrew bs he was carrying out the cage." 

" Put it on the table and be still I " 

" Yes, sir." 

He resumed. But he had not proceeded far before 
he heard Ada at the fire-irona She was poking the 
fire. 

He paused and coughed. 

Then she began to rake out the white ash in the 
comers of the grate. 

Jabez looked over his shoulder. 

" How long is this noise going to last?" 

" Till the fire is in good condition," 

He turned to the subject of discourse. 

Then he heard the shovel grating against the 
bricks of the hearth. A red-hot cinder had been 
raked out, also a Inmp of coal blistering and spurt- 
ing forth flame. Ada was picking these pieces up 
on the shovel to lay them on the fire again. Qrice 
coughed again and moved impatiently in his chair. 
He raised his voice and spoke loudly and rapidly so 
as to drown the noise of the shovel Then Ada took 
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the hearthbrusb and swept tc^ther the ashes under 
the grate. This tidgeted "Hammer "still further. He 
lost the thread of liis ideas ; he became confused in 
what he said. Then he turned about in his seat 
and said imperiously, — 

" Have done 1 This is insufTerable." 

"I'm not going to have a dirty hearth," said the bride. 

" Have you finished now ? " 

"Yes." 

No sooner, however, had he recommenced than, in 
potting back the brush, Ada touched the fire-irons 
that she had stood op at the side of the grate, and 
they came down with a crash. 

Grice shut his book with violence. 

" Never, never, have I endured such contradiction ; 
never such interruption before ! " 

" Jemima," said Ada, ignoring his wrath, " bring 
in supper, and don't forget my stout." 

"Stout!" echoed Grice, "Stout, did vou say? 
Do you not know that I never allow alcoholic drinks 
on my table — in ray house ! " 

" This is neither your house, nor your table. Bring 
the stoat, Jemima, and a cork6<n^w in case it is 
not np." 

" I will not sit at the same table with yon if you 
toQch it," said " Hammer." 

"Jemima," ordered Ada, with undisturbed cool- 
ness, "pat a napkin on the comer table before 
the sheU-fiowers, and lay Mr Orice's plate and knife 
and fork there," 

Hie maid did as required. " Hammer " was unable 
to speak for astonishment and wrath at the effrontery 
of his daughter-in-law. He had said he would not 
sit with her, and he could not retract, or go from 
his own word3 that evening. He was constrained 
to submit to be put in the comer at a little rose- 
wood table, -the sur&ce of which was very polished, 
and was, moreover, escnmbered with a stand, on 
which stood a vase that ccoitained artificial floweta, 
made of sea-shells, nnder a beU. 
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Jemima took a glass paper- weif^ht, in which, be- 
Deatb the convex surface, might be seen a view of 
Peel Castle, and an inscriptioa — " A present from the 
Isle of Man" — and placed it on one comer of the 
napkin. 

"I think, sir, that will hold it," said Jemima 
confidentially ; " but you won't fidget, will you, air ? 
The table ia awful slippery." 

Sullen, silent, uneasy at the novelty of hia posi- 
tion, hardly knowing what steps to take to estab- 
lish his menaced supremacy, Grice seated himself at 
the comer table, with his back to the lamp and 
the supper table in the middle of the room, and 
to his son and daughter-in-law. In bis vexation bis 
hand shook, and he knocked over a spoon that 
fell on the floor. 

" Now, then, that is of silver," said Ada. " Don't 
you know that every time a fait of plate goes down, 
a penny is struck out of it ? How clumsy some 
people are ! What will you eat ? " 

"Hammer" Grice, conscious that his positioB waa 
undignified, even ludicrous, that Jemima was laugh- 
ing at him — worse than that, pitied him — looked 
surlily over bis left shoulder and saw that in front 
of Andrew was cold mutton. He turned his bead, 
and, looking over his right shoulder, saw hot beef- 
steak pie before Ada. 

He wanted hot beefsteak pie. He disliked cold 
mutton, but he was too offended with Ada to ask for 
some of her dish, to subject himself to the annoyance 
of being given too little crust and too much fat and 
gristle. She was capable of doing this out of sheer 
wantonness. In a tone of irritation he said, — 

" Andrew — mutton ! " 

Then the maid-servant came to him, stooped, and, 
offering a dish of boiled potatoes, said, in a tone 
such as she might have used to a peevish, naughty 
child,— 

" 'There, ear I You'll have some potato ; won't you, 
now ? " 
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He resented the tone, tossed hia great head, and 
said roughly, — 

"111 eat bread." 

" Yoa'll he careful — do now — about that napkin. 
The table is terrible slippery." 

Grice bad got hia mouth fuU of mutton, wben he 
heard Ada say, — 

*' Andrew, be so good as to cut the strings to my 
cork; don't be afraid, the stout isn't very much 
up." 

" Do nothing of the kind ! " ordered " Hammer," as 
soon as he had bolted the mutton. 

He could calculate on obedience from his son ; but 
he was too late — Andrew had done what his wife 
required. 

" It is up, Andrew," said Ada. " Pour the stout out 
carefully — not like that. Who but a fool would hold 
the bottle in that fashion ? So — sideways. Qent-ly, 
eent-ly ; I don't like froth ! Will you have some ? 
There is plenty for both." A long breath. "It la 
de-licioua 

" Andrew ! I forbid you." 

" Father, I am drinking skimmed milk." 

" Hammer " continued to eat till he had cleared his 
plate. Then he sat scowling at the shell-fiowers, 
with his hands on hia knees under the rosewood 
table. Occasionally, as a spasm of anger came over 
him, he kicked out at the leg of the table. Then 
came in the sweets. He would not look round, and 
he accepted with a churlish growl what was placed 
before him. Aa the lamp was immediately behind 
him, the shadow of his broad person was cast over 
his plate with ita contents, and he ate in obscurity 
and discomfort He was too angry to pay heed to, 
certainly to enjoy, his food, and the shadow was too 
deep to allow him to observe it well. He heard his 
daughter-in-law, whose spirits had risen under the 
influence of the bottled stout, talk cheerfully, if not 
flippantly, to Andrew, but he gave no heed to what 
she said. He chafed at bis humiliating position in 
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shadow in tiie comer. Presently Ada intermpted 
what she was saying to ask, — 

" Any more, Qmmps ? " 

" Na" 

Then he could have bit his tongae ont for having 
answered, her when she spoke to him so insolently. 

" Do you like it, Mr Orice ? " 

" Middling." 

"I thought you would. Have another BpoonCnl. 

It is TIPSY CAKE." 

" What 1 " roared " Hammer," bounding to his feet, 
and, in so doing, he pulled down napkin, plate, spoon 
and tumbler, also the present from the Isle of Man. 
" What ! " thundered he. " I'll tell you what— onoe 
for all. Understand ! Where I am, there one of us 
— you or I — goes to the wall — yoa or 11 " 

"Quite sol And I am sure that will not be I." 
Then, rising from her place with a mocking laugh, 
Ada asked, — "This evening, which of ua has best 
vmproved the occasion t " 



CHAPTEE XXXI 

A BASKET OF BLACKBERRIES. 

Jabez Grice's mood during the ensuing day was not 
cheerful He was angry with himself for having 
borne the humiliation to which he had been subjected ; 
angry with Ada for having humbled him ; angry 
with Jemima for having assisted in his humiliation ; 
and angry with Andrew for having witnessed his 
deposition from the first place of authority. He 
showed his ill-hamoor at the works ; nothing pleased 
him. The men engaged were idle, clumsy, stupid. 
The bricks were bad, the wood rotten, the hme poor. 
Mr Button came to the place and buttonholed him. 
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" Well, Grice, how do you get on with Ada T " he 
asked, with his canning eyes screwed up. 

"Hammer" growled an unintelligible answer. 

"Oh, I see,' said Button, "begun to break your 
back, has she ? How long before it is broke, eht " 
And he went away cackling with laughter. 

Resentment rendered Grice's heart bitter, and he 
resolved to make a determined stand against Ada. 
He had quelled all Saltwich into deference — that is to 
say, that part of Saltwich which was worth con- 
sideration — and was he to be defied by one girl ? He 
would speedily show her which was master — what he, 
" Hammer" Grice, was. 

On the previous evening Jabez had not smoked. 
He was fond of his pipe ; he could ill get on wiUiout 
it, accostomed to it every evening. For once, the 
night before, he bad not pulled it out and puffed. 
Tom Button was no smoker; there was no savour 
of tobacco about the house. Habher than engEige in a 
fresh contest, he had foregone bis pipe. From some- 
thing let drop by Ada, Gnce felt sure that she would 
make a stand against his smoking in the sitting-room. 
He would draw forth his pipe that evening ; it should 
be no calumet of peace, but a bone of contention. 
Over that pipe the battle should be waged, the issue 
of which would determine who was to be the govern- 
ing power in that place. He ruminated over the 
future. Should he achieve one 3^endi<f victory, and 
then retire and go back to Alma Terrace ? But that 
would be a confession of defeat More than that, the 
house. No. 4, could not receive him. Tom Button 
occupied his room. When Queenie had been received, 
an additional bedchamber hod been taken at Na 5, 
and into this Andrew had been removed that she 
might have his vacated room. Now that was 
given up, and the third apartment at No. 4 woa 
occupied by a servant, engaged because Tom ButtOD 
was exacting as to his couiforts. 

iiareaver, whilst the works were in progress, it 
was advisable that Grice should be on t^ spot to 
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Baperintend ; when the factory began work, aa tne 
boiline waa to be contiDaed night and day, it was 
essential that he ehoald be at nand tbroaghout tiie 
twenty-four hours. 

No, it was not practicable for him to retire now. 
All the more important that a brilliant and decisive 
victory shonld establish for ever the fact that his 
will most be supreme, his word the law governing 
the new establishment. 

Having determined on the field of operations and 
the plan of campugn, Jabez Qrice felt more easv 
in his mind, and hia former confidence retomeo. 
He would waive the objection to sitting at table 
with Ada whilst she imbibed stout — at all events 
for that evening. He would not again insist on 
a domestic harangue till he had achieved his great 
success in the battle over the pipe. 

When Grice had come to this resolve, his equa- 
nimity of temper returned. His anger entertamed 
against Ada was not abated, bat the great disturbance 
of mind due to a sense of reverse became allayed. 
He contemplated the prospect of paying Ada off 
with interest for her audacity in attempting to re- 
sist him, in having put on him affronts. 

In his excitement and indignation, Jabez had not 
thought of Queenie. It was other with Andrew. 
Having obtained leave of absence from his father, 
he made his w^ to Saltwich and inquired into 
the proceedings of Seth White. He speedily learned 
that the fellow had lodged with Mrs Rainbow, and 
also that he had disappeared three weeks ago, 
somewhere about the time when Queenie had left 
the Buttons. 

Then Andrew went to Heathendom to question 
Mrs Rainbow herself. He found that lady loquacious, 
but imcommunicative on the point he desired to have 
cleared up. It was true that Seth had been with 
her, and that he was gone. He had departed on the 
ixaSl of a circus visiting Torkshire, in the hopes of 
setting an engagement therein. When, however. 
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Andrfiw mentioned Qneenie, he could not gather 
from the woman whether she had seen her, and 
whether she knew what had become of her. 

Hesitatingly, guarding against aUowing her to 
suppose that he gave credence to the surmise, be 
mentioned what had been said in his presence — 
that Queenie had gone off with Seth. 

Mrs Rainbow laughed. 

"I'll soon set your mind at rest on that," said 
she. "I've a letter from Seth somewhere— I got it 
three days ago. Lor' bless me, wherever can it be I " 

After long searching it was discovered in a cup 
on the mantelshelf. She handed it to Andrew. 

"I can't read myself," she said, "but that will 
show you Queenie ain't with him. More I won't 
say." 

The letter began with an account of how Seth 
had followed a circus from place to place till he 
had finiJly overtaken it at Hull, and how that he 
had met with disappointment there. The season 
was at an end. Not till next spring would companies 
be on the move, therefore he must make shift to 
keep life in him during the winter months by 
following some other trade. The letter concluded 
with, " My respects to the little Queen, and please 
to tell her there is nothing to be done through 
winter." 

"Wbyl" exclaimed Andrew. "You know where 
she is." 

" How do you make that oat ? " asked Mrs 
Rainbow. 

" By the letter. He sends a message to her by 
you." 

"It don't follow I knows," replied the woman. 
" He may think she is still at the Buttons." 

" How can he ? According to your own account 
he left Saltwich four days after the disappearance of 
Queenie. He most have known of that. He had 
been her playfellow from childhood. Come, tell me 1 
Where is she?" 
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"I know nothing. Dtm't sak m& Now Fm €41 
witii my wheelbarrow selling herringa, and I em'i 

attend to yon." 

Seeing that the woman waa resolved to aay no 
more, yet convinced that she coold eommunicate 
further information if she choae, Andrew tnmed 
disappointedly to the door, when it opened and in 
came Qneenie with a white msh bosket in her hand, 
looking brighter, more fresh in colonr, than he had 
ever seen her before. 

She started, and so did be ; and both stood for a 
moment contemplating each other witii some em- 
barrassment. He recovered first, and advanung to 
her took her hand 

"Qneenie — only yesterday did father and I leani 
that you were not at the Bnttons ; that you had run 
away." 

" Kun away, Andrew I That is an odd way of 
putting it. I wafi — but no, I will say noUiing 
about it. I have heard the news. You are married I ' 

" Yes, Queenie ! " — involuntarily and unconsciously 
he sighed " Yesterday the knot for life was tied." 

" Poor Andrew I " — involuntarily, unconsciously she 
said it. 

Then both were silent. 

Queenie looked down at the basket, and that 
enabled her to escape from the embarrassing situation. 

" See here, Andrew, I heard of it and I thought I 
must give you and her some little present I have no 
mraiey, eo I give you what I can. I have been all 
the morning in the forest picking blackberries — they 
are as big as mulberriea I have put in only the 
fineet. Did you ever nee blackberries of such a size 
as this, Andrew 1 and they are sweet as honey and 
melt in the mouth. And I wove the little basket 
myself. I have learned how to do it from that poor 
crippled child — " Queenie checked herself and, 
colouring, said, — " I do not wont you to know whero 
I am. I am very happy. I am with the kindest 
people. But I do not wish you to come and see me. 
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I do not wish yoor fatbor to know where X am, or he 
may use his authority to order me away, and place 
me where I could not endure the life. Put a beef- 
eteak before a horse and he will turn away hi9 head. 
Give a man a handful of grass and he will tews it 
aside. You must give the beefsteak to the man and 
the grass to the horse. Your father tries to feed 
me on what does not suit my nature. Now I am 
where — being a mere animal — I can eat grass, and 
gather blackl^rries, so I can trip and ein^ and laugh 
and be happy. I brought this little basket here 
to-day for Mrs Rainbow to take to you as a pre- 
sent from a friend and to name no names ; but, oh 
Andrew, you have caught mo and now you will 
know whose fingers picked the fruit Well, I fed you 
with nuts the first time I saw you — take these now." 

The blackberries were superb ; she had chosen only 
the largest and ripest she could find, and had ar- 
ranged them tastefully along with many tinted 
leaves touched by the transforming wand of autumn 
all enclosed in the pretty white basket 

Andrew thanked her with gratitude, but yet with 
consciousness of some restraint It was so strange, 
so unsatisfactory that this child, for whom his father 
hod made himself responsible, shouid be thus adrift, 
lodged temporarily he knew not where, among persons 
he Knew nothing of, possibly exposed to danger and 
certainly without means. 

As soon as he had taken the basket, Queenie slipped 
away, saying, — 

" Do not follow me, please Andrew ; it is best for 
both of OS that we shotild see as little as possible of 
each other." 

Then she was gona 

Andrew returned thoughtfully to Buttons, carry- 
ing the blackberries. 

lie found his father talking to Ada in the drive 
outside the house. It was necessary or advisable to 
include a portion of tiie garden in the precincts 
of the works. This Jabez was explaining to his 
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daughter-in-law, who received the iofonnation with 
a bad grace. 

" I know what the end will be " said she. " We 
shall be able to have neither vegetables, nor shrubs, 
nor flowers. Everything will be poisoned. Very 
well, take in a bit more of ground yon are going to 
blj^t. It matters not ! " Then, turning to Andrew — 
" What have yon got there ? " 

"Blackberries — a wedding present from Queenie. 
Father, I have seen her." 

" Queenie ! Queenie again I " exclaimed Ada. 

" Ton have seen her ? " asked Jabez. " Is she not 
gone with that circus rider T " 

" No, father. Nothing of the sort" 

" Where is she ? " 

" I do not know." 

" That is false," said Ada intervening. " You gave 
me the Ue'yesterday ; I return it now. 0£ course you 
have found her, for you hid her." 

"Do not be unreasonable, Ada," said Andrew, in a 
soothing tone. " She ran away because she could not 
fit herself into the surroundincs hero any more than 
she could at Alma Terrace, "nil yesterday, I did not 
know she was gona Now I do not know where she 
is in hiding. She would not tell me. It is by the 
merest chance that I lighted on her. She had heturd 
of our marriage, and had been in the forest collecting 
blackberries for us as a humble offering, and she 
brought tbem to Mrs Rainbow when I happened to 
be there inquiring about Seth White." 

" Seth White ! " sneered Ada. " What caro yoa 
about Seth White! Tou went after that circus 
girL" 

"I went to ask what had become of White, as I 
gathered from you that you supposed he had taken 
her away. It turns out that you were wrong. He 
is in Hull ; she is somewhere in the neighbourhood." 

" Why need you inquire after her ? " 

"Because my father is responsible for her. She 
is his ward. He has, I believe, money that be holds 
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in trust for her. We are bound to ascertain where 
she is and how she fares." 

" Ton leave all that to me " said Jabez. " I did 
not ask you to meddle. As to her money, she most 
satisfy me that she will make a good use of it before 
I trust her with any." 

" But, father, she is without a penny. She picked 
these blackberries because she could buy us nothing." 

" If she were leading a reputable and honest life, 
she would not be in biding. That which is of the 
truth Cometh to the light. That which is of evil 
fiieth tiie light and conceals itself. Where is shet 
Let her come to me, tell me whom she is with, what 
she is doing, confess that she has been a prodigal and 
is a penitent, and I will let her have money — not 
tillthenl" 

" I am certain you misjudge her, father ! " 

" I never misjudge. I te^e you to witness. Did 
not I declare destruction would come to that circus, 
even before it fell ? When I shook out my green 
umbrella against it— did I not therewith shake it 
level with the dust ? It went to destruction. Even 
BO I know — I possess moral certainty that this 
unhappy girl is going fast to destruction, if she be 
not lost already." 

" But — what grounds have you, Either, for thia 
judgment ? " 

" Grounds ! grounds ! Are you catechising me as 
you catechiseu your wife yesterday? I want no 
grounds. I have a moral conviction it is so, which 
stands above all grounds. There are certain matters 
one knows by an inner light. By that light I know 
that she is lost — a child of perdition." 

" Give me that," said Ada, pointing to the basket 

Andrew handed her the pretty litUo vessel, with its 
dainty arrangement of many-coloured leaves and 
fruit, every one of which seemed to have been placed 
in Older with a study of effect. 

Ada no sooner had the basket in her hand than 
she flung the blackberries and flattering leaves away 
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ani(mg the bashes, over the gravel and the grass, Bsd 
then, casting down the basket itself, she (rod it out 
of shape, saying, — 

"I would it were her headl" There were black- 
berries still in it, some under her foot, and the ripe 
inice oozed out "I would," said Ada, "that were 
her blood ! I hate her ! " 



CHAPTER XXXIL 

A BROKEN BACK. 

Wrm a sanguine heart end sure confidence Jabez 
Qrice looked forward to the conflict that was to take 
place in the evening over his pipe. If he chose to 
pull it out, to stuff it with tobacco, to light and puff 
at it, Ada might give him black looks, cast at him 
shajT) words, out she could not prevent him from 
smoking, any more than he could prevent her from 
drinking stout. He saw his mistake on the previous 
evening. He had protested against that which he 
could not, without violence, withhold her from doing. 
Also, in the matter of the harangue — improving the 
occasion— he had laid himself open to annoyance. 
But it was another matter altogether with a pipe. 
She would be powerless to inteilere effectively. He 
chose bia own ground as did the English at Crecy 
and at Waterloo, and the secret of success lies veiy 
generally in that. After supper, Jabez drew out his 
account books, opened them on the table, and then, 
with his eye fixed on Ada, he extracted his pipe from 
its case and stuffed it with bird's-eye. 

" I am not accustomed to tobacco," said she at once. 
" I object to your smoking in the house." 

Jaljez made no answer. The pipe waa between hia 
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lips, he stooped to the fire, kmdled a piece of paper, 
applied the flame to the bowl, and drew the tirst 
whiff, with his eye fastened on Ada. 

For a moment she seemed disconcerted, then sat 
down, accepted the inevitable and said no more. 

The tobacco glowed in the bowl of Grice's pipe, 
but hotter glowed the sense of triumph in his heart. 
From his nostrils he exhaled two columns of smoke, 
and about his brain rolled the fume of the incense of 
self-laudation at having thus decisively shown that 
he would not submit to dictation from his son's 
wife. 

''If you dislike smoke," said Andrew in a half 
whisper, "why do you not go into the drawing- 
room?" 

**In a house like this," answered Ada, "every 
smell, every sound is in all the rooms at once." 

" I will take in a candle and accompany you," said 
Andrew. 

" I will go there when I choose, and by myself." 

Jabez Grice remained by the fireside for some 
minutes, doing nothing save enjoy the sense of 
triumph, but he was not a man to remain inert, and 
he presently turned his chair round, took up his 
pencil, and began his accounts. 

At once Ada also rose and lighting a candle, left 
the room, and in so doing forgot to shut the door. 
The chamber was, perhaps, somewhat close, and 
Grice had no objection to the admission of fresh air. 

After a while, however, he looked up, with an 
expression of annoyance on his face, and said, — 

" Andrew — the door." 

Ada had retired to the drawing-room, that formal 
apartment which, in middle-class houses, is never 
inhabited, only visited on solemn occasions of state. 
It contained a pianoforte, rarely used and sadly out 
of tune, for Ada, though at school she had been 
taught to play, was not musical, and rarely touched 
the keys. 

Now, in a spirit of perversity, she seated herself at 
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the instrument, lighted the candles on it, opened her 
school exercises and began to strum. 

Not only was the piano oot o£ tone, but an F was 
mute. The wire was broken. Had she chosen a 
composition in which the F sharp was required and 
not the natural, this would have been oE little 
moment; bnt as i£ out of wilfulness, she played all 
her pieces in that series of keys in which the F 
natural la an indispensable note, so that everything 
she played proclaimed the defective condition of the 
instrument. Moreover, Ada played badly — out of 
time, without feeling, 

Jabez Qrice had begun a calculation of the outlay 
in wages on the works. To calculate he required 
to be undisturbed. This detestable and defective 
strumming irritated his ear, teased his mind, dis- 
tracted his attention. 

"Andrew," said he, "go and shut the drawing- 
room door. That woman has left it open as well as 
this." 

The young man left the room. He entered that 
in which was his wife, ajid waited at the side of the 

Eiano till she had finished one of her pieces, that 
e might remonstrate. 

But she did not stay to finish. She interrupted 
her performance in the middle of a run, and asked, — 

"WeU?" 

"Dear Ada, my father is adding np his accounts 
now, and this disturbs him somewhat" 

" He should not smoke." 

" Can you not play when he is not in the house ? " 

" And he — can he not smoke when he is out of 
it?" 

"Ada, you should consider him, it is his habit, 
and at his age a man can ill brAak himself of an 
inveterate habit." 

She struck the keys, made them jangle. 

" Andrew," said she, " his back must be broken." 

" Qood Heavens, Ada, what do you mean ? " 

" If I do not break his, he will break mine. We 
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shall sea Give me twenty-four hours more. Til 
do it" 

Again she struck the keys and produced a crash 
of discorda 

Andrew, incapable of effecting anything in the 
way of compromise, returned to the parlour, where 
his father was, after carefully shuttmg each door 
behind him. 

''It is this wretched house. These square houses 
are odious. As she said — the sound is everywhere. 
I am glad to think the smoke is also everjrwhere ! " 
said Grice, grimly, and he shut his account books. 
"I will do these sums when all are in bed. Then 
I shall have quiet." 

The battle was a drawn one. "Hammer" Grice 
had not achieved a decisive victory. He thought to 
himself — ^"If she tries this on again, I will cut the 
wires." 

Next day, Jabez was much occupied on the work& 
Tl^e chimney was rapidly progressing, and the first 
pan was being set up in the wych-house. In a fort- 
night, he calculated that the factory might start 
work — sufficiently to show Brundrith that they were 
in earnest. 

Mr Nottershaw went over everything and ex- 
pressed his satisfaction. 

" We shall do a stroke of work here," said he, 
and rubbed his hands together. 

Mr Button arrived. 

" Well, Jabez," he asked with twinkling eyes, ** how 
is your poor back ? " 

" I don't understand yoa" 

" Ada." 

"Oh I humph I to be frank with you, she is not 
the daughter-in-law I had expected; far too self- 
willed, and lacks respect for her elders and betters. 
In a little time 111 brmg her to know her place." 

" You think so ? " 

" Sure of it." 

That evening, at supper, Ada was unusually cheer* 
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fnl — she was even amiable — and Andrew's heart, 
which had felt an oppreseion since he made her hia 
own, was momentarily relieved. 

Ada could be vastly agreeable when she pleased. 
She was clever, and had some humour, though the 
latter was of a caustic natnre. On this occasion she 
was apparently endeavouring to make amends for the 
unpleasantnesses of the past evenings, Grice looked 
at her with watchful and studious eyes. He waa 
puzzled. Did she suppose by this means to gain her 
point and win of his good-nature that he should 
abandon his pipe ? He would know only when the 
table was cleared and he pulled forth his tobacco 
pouch. 

Accordingly, he waited with some impatience till 
the supper was removed, and the vrindow had been 
thrown open for a moment to ventilate the room. 
Then, watching Ada, he drew out his meeradiaum, 
and felt for the tobacco. She uttered no protest, 
did not even raise her eyes from the tire, to which 
she had turned. The pouch was empty. 

" There's some baccy npstaire," said Orice, and left 
the apartment. 

He went leisurely up the stairs to his room, which 
was immediately over that in which meals were taken, 
and the little family party sat. 

In another moment Andrew heard his father descend 
the stairs more rapidly than he went up ; the door 
was thrown open, and in it stood "Hammer" Qrice, 
looking angry and saying, — 

" Ada, the maid has not made my bed. The room 
has not been touched since I left it this morning." 

"Well ; make your own bed." 

"I am not accustomed to do these things. Send 
Jemima." 

" I have told Jemima to go to bed." 

" There is my ewer with no water in it" 

" Fill it yourself." 

" I tell you, I am not accustomed to do these things." 

" Nor am I accustomed to tobacco." 
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Grice stood in the doorway, silent, gloweriiu; at 
Ada. She looked bim straight in the eyes, wit£oat 
rising from her cl'ur, without wincing. 

" I cannot sloep in a bed that has not been made." 

" Then make it yourself 

" I cannot wash unless my ewer be filled" 

"Then fill it yourself." 

Grice remained uncertain, livid with anger, ashamed 
to confess his mortification. Presently he slammed 
the door behind him and went upstairs. 

Andrew was too astonished to speak, too dismayed 
to piotest Ada put one knee up, and rocked it, sing- 
ing or bumming an air from " Trnviata." A stumping 
and banging about of furniture overhead was audible. 
Then Ada laughed, and dropping her knee said, — 

" Old Grumps ia making his bed I " 

" Oh, Ada, how can you serve my father so ! " 

" If he will not consult my comfort, I will not con- 
sult his. If he makes himself disagreeable to me, I 
can and will make myself disagreeable in return. 
Andrew, let this be a lesson to you ; it is best that the 
controversy should be between your father and me, 
and not between you and me. If, in spite of warning, 
you oppose me in the way he has done— in any way, 
in anything — then consider how intolerable I can 
make life to you. Hearken! there is your father 
lumbering downstairs with hia jag to get water." 

It was as Ada said. No sooner had Jabez Grice 
made his bed to the best of his ability and knowledge, 
than he took hia ewer and descended. He liked to 
have plenty of fresh water in hia room. Ho loved to 
eonse Ilia head every morning. 

When he entered the kit<3ien carrjnng his jug, he 
was surprised to find Jemima there, eating her supper. 

From what Ada bad said, be had not expected tliis, 
and he had thrown ofif hia coat and waistcoat whilst 
making bis bed. 

" How is this ? " asked Grice. " I have been given 
no water in my room, and my bed has been ne- 
glected." 
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" Pleoae, tAr," Baid Jemima, rising, " misstui Btid I 
was to leave it all ia a muddle." 

" Never mind what she says ; I will have my ne- 
cessities attended to. Where is the pump ? " 

" In the back-kitchen, sir. If you will hold the jug, 
sir, I will work the handle. I am very sorry, sir, very 
Sony, but missus gave me such particular orders — " 

" Never mind the orders. Pump ! " 

" Shall I bring the lamp, mrl " 

" No need — I suppose one can get water in the 
dark." 

A few strokes and the ewer overflowed. 

" Now, then," said Grice, " I insist on year taking 
the jug upstairs. If I had not myself made the 
bed, I would drive you to do it. But I will not do 
everything. I will not be turned into a maid-of -all- 
work by my daughter-in-law. I will not be beaten 
at every point in my contest with her. Take the 
ewer immediately." 

" Please, sir, I daren't I " 

" I say yon shall. Carry it to my room." 

He preyed the jug on her, 

" Oh I what will missus do ? " 

Then they heard a sharp rap on the kitchen table. 
Ada was there with the carriage-whip in her hand, 
and she had struck the board with the plated handle. 

"Come out from that dark hole, you two," she 
said. " Qrumps, what frolics are you about with 
my maid ? " 

Grice and Jemima emerged from the back kitchen. 
The girl frightened, " Hammer" confused and angry. 

" What are you doing there ? In the scullery, in 
the dark ? " asked Ada, and she rapped the table 
again, 

" I came after water," explained Orica 

"In this indecent condition, showing your braces I 
You came ou the excuse of water I You came in reality 
after the girl. Because Jemima has been taken from 
the workhouse and has no parents, no friends, you 
think her fair game. Come, cany your water, and 
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be off— sharp, I say; be off, you scandalous old 
Turkr" 

Qrice looked at thia insultiag, outiweons woman 
with his jaw quivering, his face bloodless, hia eyes 
glaring with hate. 

Ada had reversed the whip in her band, and she 
Qow switched the lash about between him and her- 
self. Then she laughed. 

He remained immovable, clutching the water jug, 
but now he hod set his teeth, and his huge jaw was 
fixed. Hia eyea glowed like steel at white heat 

"I know the very thoughts of your heart," said 
Ada, looking dauntlessly into hia eyes. "You are 
meditating to knock me down on the kitchen floor. 
Do sa Nothing would please me more. Then you 
will have done for yourself utterly, irretrievaoly, 
not in this house only, bot io Saltwich, in the whole 
Serious World." 

She cracked the whip. 

" Go along with your water jug." 

And he went without a word. 

Next day Button was at the worka 

"Well, Qrice — how is your back — broken, man?" 

Jabez scowled, but made no answer. 

"Hal I thought so. Broken — broken. I knew 
Ada could do it-— ay — and would do it I " 



CHAPTER XXXIIt 

DOHX8TIO THOBMS. 

It did not take a fortnight for Andrew to discover 
that, as far as his happiness was concerned, he bad 
made a mistake in following his bead instead of his 
heart. In that fortnight a root of bitterness had 
thrown its fibres through his soul — bittemeas agunst 
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bia father, who bad urged bim to a noion which 
would blight bis life. 

In all matters external, the match bad promised 
well, and was likely to keep its promisa Ada Button 
was the daughter of a yeoman of reputed means, 
whereas Andrew was a mere workman in a factory ; 
the son, indeed, of an overlooker, but not of a partner 
in the business. He had done well for himself, there- 
fore, in the opinion of most people in Saltwich. 

Others, however, had shaken their heads. The 
bride might be his superior in position and in fortune, 
she might be handsome, and with good manners, but 
— it was remembered that others had fought shy of 
this cold beauty, who, in spite of her icy exterior and 
haughty demeanour, was reported to have the temper 
of a dragon. 

When the pair had stood before the altar at Scatter- 
ley, in the parish church, and Andrew bad taken the 
thin white baud in bis, and the Beverend Edward 
Meek had demanded of him his solemn oath to love, 
honour and cherish the woman at his ude, then 
Andrew had responded not with his lips only, but 
with the fervour of his heart, and had sworn to bold 
to her and to her only as long as life lasted ; to her 
only till death parted them. Be bad said to bim- 
seli, — " Now I have my wife. She may be frosty as 
a March day, but I will be the sun to shine on her 
cold boughs and make them bloom with the May 
flowers of love. Hard she is not really, only reserved. 
It is better for a man to have a woman as bis wife 
who treasures up her feelings and pours them forth 
into her husband s bosom, than one who is gushing to 
all alike. The sourest apples give the sweetest cider. 
She is mine, for better, for worse — I will be true to 
her in thought, as well as word and deed." 

As he thus mused, be pressed her hand. She did 
not divine what passed in his mind. 

Thne it bad been at the wedding. That same 
evening a cloud had troubled the sky. She bad in- 
sulted his father. On the morrow, matters had not 
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much mended. On the thii-d day the breach with 
the old man was complete. Andrew loved his father 
and rejected him. The indignities offered to the 
elder offended the young man. His remonstrances 
with his wife were unheeded. He had himself come 
in for acme sharp words, and for galling disregard of 
his prejudices. 

It seemed to Andrew as though his wife cast aside 
all semblance of amiability when the necessity for 
disguise was over, as if she thought that having 
obteined a husband, she might treat him and his 
father with disrespect, lock of consideration, even 
with open outrage. It was as though hitherto she 
had worn her cold exterior, and assumed a placid, 
even engaging manner aa a mask, and that she now 
regarded the time for masquerading as over, or, at all 
events, that the mask was out of place in her own 
household, before her own family. 

What Andrew began to fear in the first few days 
of marriage, within the fortnight became with him 
a certainty. He would not find love — though he 
might find jealousy — at home, and the domestic hearth 
was to be a scene of perpetual strife, or of submission 
to his wife's caprice, resignation to the outpour of 
her bitter temper. 

But this disappointment was not the only fly in 
Andrew's cup. His confidence in the judgment of 
his father had received a rude shock. He had 
married Ada in compliance with the wishes, if not 
at the command, of Jabez. His father had represented 
Ada as precisely the daughter-in-law that would suit 
him — punctilious in the performance of her duties, 
and austere in her demeanour. Not even Queenie 
could have proved so disturbing to the happiness of 
the elder man, so wounding to his self-respect, as had 
this elect woman. Queenie might have irritated 
Grice by her thoughtlessness, but would never have 
deliberately jeered in his face. Queenie, if by chance 
she had offended, would have pleaded tu the prettiest^ 
meekest way for fot^veness ; Ada exulted in having 
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beaten down and trampled on the wiehea, and in 
having hnmbled the dignity, of her father-in-law. 
Jabez Qrice elaimed to judge men and women hy in- 
tuition, an illumination of the mind which diepensed 
with evidence. By this inner light he had approved 
of Ada ; and, as the event showed, had erred Was 
there any reason (or holding that his jndgment in 
condemning Qneenie was sounder? But t^ere was 
worse behind. Andrew had begun to doubt his 
father's rectitude. 

Jabez Grtce was trustee for poor little Queenie. 
He had received her money — some three thousand 
pounds — that had been invested by her father. This 
money Jabez hod realised, and was now sinking it 
in the new speculation he favoured. As for as 
Andrew could see, there was no prospect of any loss 
falling on Qneenie, ultimately. The money was 
secured by mortgage on the land and on the buildings 
it served to erect. So far, Jabez Grice was not acting 

rinst her interests and differently from the wishes 
her father, even though out of this capital he 
schemed to make a great fortune for himself. Bat 
why did not his father concern himself about the 
child ? Why did he allow her to run about the 
country, and take no trouble to discover where she 
was, what sort of people she was with, and whether 
she were in comfort. How much of tiie interest of 
the money Santi had left was given to his child ? 
Not a penny. As far as Andrew knew, two shillings 
was every bit of coin that Grice had allowed her. 
He had, indeed, furnished her wardrobe, hod housed 
and fed her for a brief space of time. But three 
thousand pounds at four per cent meant a hundred 
and twenty pounds per annum. It seemed to 
Andrew hardly just to the orphan to be employing 
her capital to the advantage of the trustee, and 
giving her no interest; making absolutely no pro- 
vision tor her. 

This thought had so lodged in his mind and 
worked Uiere that it became dominant; it preyed 
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upon bim and drew off liis thongfats from his own 
anhappineas. In one nnfottonate effort to be frank 
with Ada, and min her confidence, he spoke about 
thia in private. She flared np at once. 

" Qneenie again I Tea ; I know very well to 
what this introduction leads. Too irant her to be 
brought back into this honae. Never 1 Do yen 
hear thJB, Andrew — never!" ■_^ — ^^ 

Ibank 

a prater for Boers a>av* 
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O Lord. Who Imowait avary nead of mina. 
Help ma to b««r each croH and not rapini 
Srent ma {raih couraga, every day: 
Heip ma lo do my work alway. 
Without complaint. 

O Lord, Thou tnowart woll how datl the w. 
Guide Thou my footitepi, leit I itrey; 
Grvs ms frsih fsilh for every hour : 
Last I ihould ever doubt Thy power. 
And ma lie complaint. 
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And leap ma content. 
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rail, drew a long breath, and sighed — "So — so — 
married 1 " 

He remeiDbered tiiat kiss given to Qneenie aa he 
held her sitting on the rail ; a kiss that had assured 
her (hat he loved her, and which had convinced 
him, by the answering pressure, that hia love was 
returned. What had he done after that mutual con- 
fession ? Bushed into an engagement with another. 
He thought of his parting with Queenie that moon- 
lit night after Ada had just shown him a glimpse 
of her real nature. He knew that he had then, by 
his manner, in spite of his eSbrte to conceal it, 
shown Queenie that she stilt had possession of his 
heart. 

Then a new train of thoughts arose. That same 
was the night on which the orphan girl had left 
Button's — had gone away of her own accord, so Ada 
hEid represented it. 

Ada said that Queenie had been meeting and 
talking with a man outside the house, and con* 
eluded that it was with this man that she had 
probably eloped. 

"Why!" exclaimed Andrew, "it was with me she 
was speaking that night She had come out here 
to have a word with me." 

He was now aware of the jealousy with which 
Ada regarded the girl, the hatred she bore her, and 
which was manifested when she trod under foot the 
harmless little basket with its weU-meant present. 
Was it not possible, was it not probable that Ada 
had followed him when he left the house that night, 
and had overheard his conversation with the girl, 
and then, moved by jealousy, had driven her away? 

Driven her away — at night Driven out the orphan 
child who had neither home nor friends. Ihero 
boiled mi in his heart a Hood of rage and indigna- 
tion, liie thought that Ada, out of jealousy, had 
exposed that innocent, helpless child to the worst 
peril, was like the borer driven through the crust 
that overlies the reservoir of brine; there was an 
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nprush ia the heart of Andrew ; it seethed in his 
veins, it hissed aad foamed in his brain. Regardtesa 
of everything, he walked back to the honse, went 
upstairs, and shutting the bedroom door behind him, 
said, in a tone such aa he had never used to any 
human being before, — 

"Ada!" 

"Weill what now?" 

She looked at him sneeringly, but was momen- 
tarily quelled by the fire in his eye, the drawn 
lines in his face, the resolution set on his brow. 

" What now ? — this. I will learn the truth about 
Queenie, how it was she left this house." 

"I have totd you, she met a man among the 
bushes." 

"She spoke with me. She had something to say 
to me." 

" Oh ! you — was it ? " 

Ada laughed. 

"I insist on the truth. My belief is that you 
turned her out of the house." 

His young wife was silent 

" I am resolved to know the truth. If you will not 
speak, I shall summon the maid. She will be com> 
munjcative. She must know some of the particulars." 

Ada hesitated. She looked again at her hosband 
— he was transformed. This was no longer the 
timid, yielding Andrew — the Andrew on whom she 
could put her foot, and he writhed like a worm. He 
was strong, ruthless in his wrath. 

"As you will — I turned her out," said Ada, 
sullenly. 

"And it was I who spoke with her. We were 
as cousins — had been companions. She naturally 
desired a word with me. If you wish to know 
about what — it was to ascert^n from my lips 
whether it was true that you and I — you and I " — 
there was bitterness as of death in uiose words— 
"you and I were to be married." 

Now it was Ada's tarn. With an air of triumph 
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sha aaid, and her voice Bhook with rage aa she 
spoke, — 

" After her parting with yon, there was the other 
lover hiding in the bushea." 

" What other lover ? " 

"The fellow with whom she weot away when I 
ehut the door against her, and refused to have such 
a jade pollute the threshold with her foot" 

"I t«ll you that fellow, Seth White, did not go 
away with her. He is in Hull ; she is somewhere not 
very many miles distant." 

" I care not — it was a man. Any man would suit 
her, doubtless.". 

" What sort of man was he ? " 

" I don't know ; he wore gaiters and » haggy 
shooting-coat." 

" Why ! it was Rab." 

"Bab or Seth — it is all one to me. Yon are not 
the on^ person that the jade has hod dancing about 
her. Know that, and may you relish the knowledge.' 



CHAPTER XXXIV. 



Jabez Q&ice had a brother-in-law of the niune of 
Wilkes — a life-long friend, who shared his views on 
most subjects, though a very different man in manner 
and habits. It was, in fact, their early friendship 
that had led Grice to marry the sister of Ezekiel 
Wilkes. 

Wilkes had never married. He was a lively, 
pleasant man, and was employed as a salaried agent 
to the political party to which he belonged, to look 
up the fists of voters, whip in such aa hiul not regie- 
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tered and were eiire to vote tme, and to object to the 
claims of such as could not be calculated on, or who 
were known to be adverse in opinion. His function, 
moreover, was to go round and stir up enthiisiasm 
wherever it Bagged ; and, when an election waa in 
prospect, to spread abroad such damaging reports 
relative to thelionesty, the morality of the candidate 
for the opposed party, and to make such extravagant 
promises on behalf of the candidate of his party aa 
would materially affect votes, but which could be 
disclaimed by the candidate if brought to book for 
false allegations or impossible promises. In all 
political canvassing Ezekiel Wilkes was absolutely 
unscrupulous, but he was, in every other relation, 
an honest, admirable and kind-hearted man. 

As the member was in bad health, and it waa 
rumoured that he would shortly resign, both political 
parties started into activity, and their agenta were 
sent to prepare the ground for the candidature of 
the representatives of the orange-and-blue interest 
on one side, and the red interest on the other. 

Hitherto, whenever he had come to Saltwich — an 
importuit political centre — Wilkea had been the guest 
of his brother-in-law. Directly Jabez heard that 
E^kiel was coming to the place to spend there 
a few days looking up voters, seeing to the regis- 
tration lists and spreading reports, he wrote to 
insist on his accepting, as usual, this hospitality. 
This, he assured him, he would be' able to offer 
with a freer hand, as he waa moving, in consequence 
of his son's marriage, into a larger hoose, in which 
he would live on a better footing. 

Wilkes had accepted the invitation before Grice 
had transferred his quarters from Alma Terrace to 
Button's, and now a note from him reached Jabez, 
naming the day on which he would arrive. Perhaps 
some hesitation arose in Grice's mind aa to how 
Ada would receive the announcement. With nn- 
wonted lack of conrage, he remitted to his son the 
duty of preparing her for the visit of Wilkea. 
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AccordiDgly, Andrew took hia tiDcle's letter to 
Ada, who was in her room, and said, — 

" He is coming. We have expected him for some 
time ; and now he says he is longing to make your 
acquaintance, Ada." 

" Who is it 1 " asked hia wife, with indififerecce. 

"My uncle — my mother's brother — Mr Wilkes. I 
am sure yon will like him. He is a very agreeable 
person." 

"I dare say. He ia coming to Saltwich, is he?" 

" Yea ; and we must receive him here. He may be 
with us for a week. He has business connected with 
the coming election which will engage him." 

" If he will be busy in Saltwich, why does he not 
put up at the ' Salters Arms ? ' " 

"Because he is my uncle. He was my father's 
dear friend before my father married," 

" I don't Eee that we can take all your relations 
into this house." 

" It is not all — one alone, and that for a few days ; 
a week at the outside," 

"It can't be done. Tour father has the bedroom 
thai my father was wont to occupy, and we are in 
what was formerly the spare room. As yon see, it 
JB engaged. I am not going to tarn oat for any 
Wilkes under the sun," 

" My dear Ada," said Andrew reproachfully, " why 
are you always so full of objections and ungracious- 
ness ? I do not wish to turn you out of your room. 
Such an idea never crossed my mind. There is 
your old chamber, to the sunrise, that is unoccupied, 
and there is a bed in it." 

"He cannot have that room — I keep my clothes 
Uiere." 

"Only in the wardrobe; we can have that moved 
in here," 

" I have the drawers full of things also." 

" We can have them cleared." 

" I will not consent to have everything upset for 
the sake of someone I know nothing about, and do 



not wish to Bee, who comes here not to please me, 
bat about hia own boaJDess. The house is not an 
inn. This is the thin end of the wedge. Ton beg^ 
with this Wilkes, next will come Bealah, and then, 
as the climax, the mountebank girL I will not 
suffer it" 

"There is the other room— that looking west- 
it is unoccupied." 

" It has no furniture in it to speak of." 

"I will have your old bed moved, and other 
articles." 

" My old bed and tables and drawers — thank 
you t' 

" You cannot use every artiile, Ada ! My uncle 
is comiog and, as he comes, he must be pat some- 
where. He shall be accommodated." 

" As you like," answered Ada, and shrugged her 
shoulders. " I don't want to make the acquaint- 
ance of and to be pestered with all your kith and 
kia. Heaven knows what they are I Some, I am 
aware, were circus folk. Does this man stand on 
his head ? I presume he will not take his meala 
with us in his shirt sleeves." 

"I leave you to arrange about the room. But, 
mind me, Ada, he is to be accommodated her& If 
you choose to make a display of bad temper before 
him, then he will think ill of you, for which I 
shall be veiy sorry. I would wish him to say, — 
' Andrew, you are a lucky dog I you have got a 
lovely and an amiable wife. I wish you Joy.' " 

A few days after this conversation had taken 
place, Wilkes arrived — a little, round man, with a 
quick eye, grey, bushy hair and whiskers, and an 
abrupt manner. He was welcomed by Andrew and 
his father. They shook hands warmly. The old 
fellow continaed to hold and shake the hands of bis 
nephew. 

" Well done, my pippin 1 You have feathered 
your nest well. This is a chauge &om Alma 
Terrace. Ah I yon young rogue, with your blae 
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eyes and fresh health, you conqcer girls' hearts and 
they throw themselves into your arms with all 
their fortanes, and think you cheap at the pric& 
Where is shel I must see her. I suppose I may 
snatch a kiss ! It is the privilege of on uncle and 
of an old man." 

" Come to your room," said Grice. 

" Which way t " 

The lively old fellow went out at the door, and 
trotted up the staita On the landing, Ada passed 
him, cold, haughty, and without looking in his 
direction. 

" Stay, uncle ! " shouted Andrew from the hall 
floor. " There is my wife." 

" What t " exclaimed the stout, little man, taming 
round and catching her by the shoulder. " What ! 
passiog me like a stranger ! without a word, without 
touching hands I Come, come ! I knew your Andrew 
when he was a child ; I knew him as a boy — I have 
never known him anything but the best of good 
fellows — a Nathaniel, in whom is no guile. You are 
happy in your dioice." 

A(U removed her shoulder from his grasp, gave 
a slight inclination of her head, and acceptmg his 
hand with manifest reluctance, said coldly, — 

" I am glad to hear this." 

Wilkes said some words of courtesy — but his 
intent to ofier a kiss was damped in the bud. He 
felt restraint, and — wonderful for him— shyness, 
before the icy, repellant young woman. 

Grice conducteil him to hia apartment; when the 
door was shut, — 

" Jahez, old bird, is she always like that ? Say 
it 13 a stiff neck 1 " 

Then Qrice's face darkened. 

" Ezekiel," said he, " I suppose every man makes 
a mistake some time or other in his life. I have made 
one in getting Andrew to take her. For him it 
matters Htlle — he is young and yielding. So long as 
she has good looks and money, he doesn't care ; but 
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for me it is diSerent. She is intolerable. Ton 
shall iadge for yourself. I couldn't help it We 
most have had Button's ^und, and there was no 
other way of secnring it Tom is a slippery party." 

At meal time the presence of Ada made a seoaible 
change in the condition of affairs to what they had 
been in Alma Terrace, when Wilkes was guest to 
his brother-in-law. It was like the presence of an 
iceberg. It chilled cordiality, it checked conversa- 
tion, it impeded confidence ; it even deprived the food 
of relish and took the aroma off the tea. The rooms 
were larger and better famished than at Alma 
Terrace, the victuals were better, and better cooked; 
there was apparently more of comfort in every form, 
and yet in actuality, there was less. The moment 
Ada left the room every heart expanded to its old 
geniality; when she returned ail were equally 
oppressed and contracted. 

After supper, Andrew said to Mr Wilkes, — 

" Uncle, do you mind a stroll along the road with 
me, I have eometliing to say to you ? " 

" Tour servant at any time," said Wilkes jumping 
up. " Glad to get out of the room for a little, and 
warm my blood with a walk." 

When they were beyond the gate, Wilkes put his 
arm within that of hia nephew and said, — 

" Come, boy, I desire to s^ a word of congratula- 
tion. You have a wife who, I must admit is one in a 
thousand. Never saw her like — never. You need 
not fear for her fidelity— -ehe'll keep every one at 
arm's length. I'd have kissed the red-hot poker be- 
fore I ventured on her tips. She's calculated to 
be a marchioness — by the piper ! — a duchess. She 
hsB aristocratic pride in every fibre of her body — 
if it's not ari8to(»«tio pride, then it's pride that comes 
from something else. Nothing plebeian about her, my 
boy ; none of your vulgar bonhommie; she is none 
of your Bouncmg Sallies or Jumping Joans. Every 
man has bis own ideal of what woman should be. 
I didn't think yon looked so high, Andrew." 
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The young man hardly knew how to take his 
oncle'a words, whether spoken m conunendation or 
the reverse. He aocepted the dubious praise in 
silence. 

" rU light a pipe," said Wilkes. " Your father 
gave me a hint she didn't like tobacco fumes. Well 
— never offend the ladies. Now, what is it, boy ? 
Nothing about domestic broil, I hope — for yoa know 
the song : — 

When man and wife' are flouting, 

If a atraoger pop his snout in, 

He is sure to get it tweaked for his pains I " 

"The matter I desire to consult you about, Uncle 
Ezekiel, is that of Qneenie. Too have beard about 
her?" 

" Yee. Grice wrote to me, told me that poor Sant 
was dead and that he had left the child io nis charge. 
Where is she ? I want to see the little dear, see if 
she has inherited any of poor Joe Sant's goo<l looks." 

" I do not know where she ia She left this place 
rather hurriedly, and is hiding somewhere. Tou see, 
she and father did not get on happily together. She 
is frisky, like a little grasshopper, and my father 
does not understand that sort of thing." 

"But he knows whereabouts she is ? " 

" No ; he does not." 

" He most ascertain. If he does not, I wilL She 
is no relation of mine, but I knew something of her 
father in old times when he was a boy. It was bad 
enough to have her running from one end of the 
island to another with dancing bears, tumblers and 
horse jockeys — but her father was with her. Now 
she has no one to guard her. Your father must 
pursue and recover her." 

" You see, uncle, he is very busy just now." 

"Busy or not — it is a duty. Bless my soul — what 
mattor a pump and a brine-pan when an innocent 
child is in jeopai-dy." 

" He does not see it in this light. I wish he did." 
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" There is no other light in which it can be Been," 
aaid Ezekiel WUkes vehemently. " What is she do- 
ing ? Is she Btarving ? Begging her bread — bless 
met among thieves and pick-pockets. She must be 
foond " 

"She may be found; but then — when found — where 
is ahe to go ? " 

" Take her with yon." 

Andrew shook his head. 

" That cannot be. She would not stay in our 
house. From it she ran away. She ia as incompatible 
as a companion to Ada as she is to my father." 

" I can believe it I would take her myself, but I 
am a bachelor and a rolling stone. She must be 
found, that Is the first thing. Next, as to her money 
— where ia that ? " 

" Sunk in these works." 

" But the interest of it ? " 

" Till her place of concealment is known, my father, 
even if he wills it, cannot help her. And he baa 
peculiar notions on this head." 

" Look here, Andrew, you go and find her. When 
ahe is found, then we will consult what is to be done 
for her. Leave your father to me. I will speak to 
him." 

" But when am I to go ? " 

" To-morrow, Andrew ; not a day is to be lost" 



CHAPTER XXXV. 

A VISIT TO BAB. 

On the morrow Andrew had diaappeared. He had 
said nothing to his wife, nothing to his father. There 
were obvious reasons why he should not tell Ada 
that ho was in qaeet of the orphan girl she had driven 
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from the house He left his father to learn what 
had taken bim away from Mr Wilkes, who had 
undertaken the communicatioD. He was not home 
at supper. He did not retura all night. 

With some malice, Mr Wilkes asked Ada if she 
knew where he was. She replied curtly in the 
negative. 

"Something may have happened to him," said 
Wilkes, curious to see whether alarm for her husband 
would cause Ada to throw aside her frozen de- 
meanour. 

"Something — be has lost his bead," said she. "I 
am not going to concern mine about bioi." 

Andrew had gone first of all to Mrs Eainbow, 
and had in vain endeavoured to extract information 
from her. He knew nothing about her having a 
married daughter. Had he been aware of that, he 
would have gone to find the daughter. Mrs Bain- 
bow declared tbat she bad seen and heard nothing 
of Queenie since she came unexpectedly into the 
bouse with the basket of blackberries. When 
Andrew pressed her to be more communicative, she 
became stubborn and sulky. 

The reason of her reticence was that she knew of 
Rah's attachment, she saw the transformation it had 
wrought in him, and she surmised that, unless he met 
with Euccese, he would fall back into disorderly 
ways. Queenie was with the Gerards in the place 
where Rab's suit could best prosper, for it would be 
warmly seconded by Martha. Were the place of 
Queonie's retreat to become known, then Grice, her 
guardian, would certainly remove her, and she would 
be placed among surroundings and under influences 
adverse to Rab. 

Loving her son, jealous for his happiness, the 
mother obstinately refused that information which, 
if given, might jeopardise his bappinesa 

Andrew told the woman that his father had money 
in imat for the girl, and ventured further to assert 
that some money was due to her. 
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"Very well," said Mrs Rainbow, "let that be left 
with me — if Queenie is anywhere near, and comes 
to Saltwich, she will assuredly come to see me, and 
then ITl give it her. Heres an old sardine tin, 
there's a mouldy fish in it and some oil — I'll poor 
out the oil and eat the fish, then you can put the 
money in and I'll hide it in my mattress till Queenie 
turns np," 

This Andrew naturally declined to do. In the 
first place, as he informed Mi's Rainbow, because he 
had not received the smn due to her ; in the second, 
because that sum must be paid into the ward's own 
hand. His third reason — that he had no confidence in 
Mrs Rainbow — he did not state. 

Disappointed in this quarter, he resolved to visit 
Rab. He asked the old woman how he was to find 
him, and she gave him but vague directions. It took 
up a good d^ of Andrew's time to ascertain where 
Kab was, and what was his employment. It was 
queer to him that the thief had been set to watch 
thieves, the poacher turned into a gamekeeper. 

When he had learned this, ana also where Rab 
Rainbow's cottage was in Delamere, he departed for it, 
and on reaching it found the house locked up. Rab 
was away on his duties. Andrew was pleased to see 
how timly he kept his little habitation, with a 
garden before the door. Nothing was now flowering 
in the latter, as the season was so far advanced; 
winter was stealing over the country and blasting tiie ' 
vejretation. 

The days were short and the light began to foil 
whilst Andrew hung around the cottage. 

One thing was certain — Queenie was not there. 
He looked id through the window. There was no 
tire on the hearth ; the whole aspect of the cottage 
was that of a bachelor's habitation. 

Whilst waiting, Rab came up with his gun over his 
shoulder. 

The two men looked at each other in silence, each 
beutating what address to make to the other. 
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Pi-esently Bab, QnaltDgiDg hta gun, nsted his 
crossed bands on the bai™, and said, — 

" Late to be here, Andrew Grice." 

" I came to find you. I have been waiting for yoa 
several bouts. Ton do not suppose that I would 
have left my business and wasted a day withoat 
good reason. I have matter of importance I wish to 
speak of with you." 

" Well I come in," said the keeper. 

He anlocked hia door, threw it open and entered 
the cottage. Andrew followed him. Bab put his 
gun in a comer — he would clean it presently, it was 
fonl — and seated himself on a bench. He pointed to 
a chair, the only one in the room. 

" I have not much furniture ; a lone man does not 
require much, and I rarely have visitors." 

" I am rejoiced to see you in a house of yonr own, 
and engaged in honest work," said Andrew. 

" You did not leave your business and txaae this 
distance, nor wait for me some hours, to tell me this. 
To your point, Andrew." 

" It ia this, Bab ; I am here concerning the Queen of 
Love — do you know where she is?" 

The ex-poacher looked hard at his questioner, and 
answered, — 

" That is no concern of yours." 

" Tou are mistaken. It is ; that is to say, it is a 
concern of my father, who is her guardian." 

" Why is not he come in search of her, instead of 
you ? " 

" For an excellent reason — that he is engrossed in 
this new concern Button and Nottershaw are start- 
ing." 

" If ho cared for the Queen, and knew his duties, 
he would have eoDie." 

" Surely, Bab, a father can trust his son 1 " 

" He has left his duty for a long time unattended 
ta" 

" We knew nothing about the disappearance of 
Queenie at first I will not say that we were par- 
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posely kept in the dark, bat it so happened that 
we knew nothing at aU aboot her not being at 
Button's till fall three weeks after she bad left the 
place." 

" Left 1 " laughed Bab bitterly. " That is a strange 
way of putting it. Left ! Do yon call that leading 
when yon axe thrust out, the door locked on you, and 
you are denied admittance ? " 

"Never mind abont the circumstances of her de- 
parture. Neither yon nor I can help them. They 
are of the past What concerns me is the present 
Come, Bab, tell me where she is." 

" How shonid I know ? Why do yon ask me t " 

" I will be open with yon. Tour mother certainly 
is aware where Qneenie is, or, at least, has had some 
knowledge. I have ascertained that Queenie was 
speaking with you on that night when she waa 
tamed — 1 mean when she left" 

" That night I " exclaimed Bab. " Yes, and she waa 
speaking with you as well. I saw yon with her. I 
overheaixl what was said." 

"There waa nothing said which you might not 
hear. Come, Bab, be trank. I know very well that 
you have had little Qneenie in your heart Is it so 
still?" 

" That, I say agaJn, is no concern of yoiira. You 
have your wife." 

" I nave, and for that reason I can speak openly to 
yoa Queenie is to me a sort of cousin. She is a 
responsibility. My father has charge of her money. 
He undertook to care that she should come by no 
harm. Let as know where she is, that we may find 
her some home or place of shelter." 

" Has she got none 1 No shelter for her little 
golden head in this winter storm 7 No home — no 
pr^)ect of any ? " 

He looked about his own modest cottwe. 

" What do we know ? Nothing. These winter 
storms. Exactly t We are troubled at the thought 
that she may be out without cover in them, and 
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expraed to worse than winter storms, with no one 
to look after her, no one to be solicitous for her." 

" Andrew," said the ex-poacher in a low tone, but 
full of feeling, " do not fear that. She has one who 
will never, never suffer harm to come to her." 

" Rah ! Are yoa going to marry her ! " 

The young keeper loosed at Andrew steadily, with 
an earnest, sad light in his eyes. 

" I don't know. ' 

"Rab, I must come to the bottom of this matter. 
Where is the Queen of Love 1 Where are you con- 
cealing herl You do know where she is, or you 
would not talk of watching over her." 

He spoke with vehemence — a storm was working 
in his breast ; his heart beat so that its throbbing was 
echoed in his temples. Was he jealous of Rab ? Was 
this hidden commotion in him due merely to solici- 
tude for a strayed cousin f This impatience to find 
her, occasioned by concern that his father should 
fulfil the duties of his trust ? 

The searching eye of Rab was on him. 

"Andrew," said the young ranger, "don't be a 
scoundrel. Don't cet into the way of some of your 
set and begin by cleceivin' your own self before you 
come forward to in^pose on others. You had the 
choice before you. There were the two girls — Ada 
Button and Queen of Lova It was not a choice 
between one rich and one a beggar, for if Miss 
Button had land, if what I hear be toie, Queenie had 
money. You had your choice. The field was open ; I 
did not stand in your way. You chose Ada Button 
and tamed o,way from Qaeenie. By your choice you 
must abide. What you chose you cannot get away 
from, without bein' a rascal in your own eyes, and 
in those of all the serious — all of your profession in 
Saltwioh." 

Andrew listened, and lowered his eyes involuntarily. 

" It is all very fine your pretending that you come 
here in fulfilment of a dooty. The dooty is the mask, 
Andrew, yoa pat on to hide from yourself your real 
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motives. Ton cftme here beeanse 70a want to see 
little Queen of Love once more ; becaOBe your 
heart aches, and yoa already repent the choice yon 
made, because yoa say to yourself: — What a mistake 
I fell into — nay, what a mistake I went into with my 
eyes open ! Lovin' one woman, I married another 
whom I did not love, to please my father, with tiie 
prospect of becoming rich. 

" No, Rab, not that." 

"Well, let be. It was not that. Then it was 
because you did not value the little Queen, You saw 
that she did not belong to your set She did not 
think quite as you thought She did not erow 

Erim, stiff, and dingy like an Irish yew, bat Dore 
ght and widespread branches, like a silver forest 
Inrch. She did not care to peck and clack on a dung- 
heap tike a barn-door fowl, out darted and twittered 
as a swallow. Therefore you said she will not do 
for yoa. Yoa had eyes and saw not — log of wood 
that you were — you saw not that hers was a braver, 
purer, more generous nature than your own. That 
was why yoa did not take her. She was beyond 
your narrow range. You saw not that she cared for 
yoa, and that she would ha' given to you happiness 
such as yoa will never get wim that other. No — you 
saw not that. You were blind as an owl in daylight. 
Now it's too late. You most keep away from her, 
and she must be kept away from you. If yonr 
father desires assurance that she is in safe bands, I 
can give it him ; if he purposes sending her money, I 
bid you inform him that she needs none ; she has 
friends as will provide for her all that she requires. 
Now, no more. Are you goin' back to Saltwich T 
If BO, keep to the road. Beware of the way down 
Bramble Brook. Roaring Meg spouted there some 
while agone, and the earth fell in right across the 
road. It you were to follow that way, it would take 
you to your long home. You would see neither your 
wife, nor Queenie again for ever." 
Then Andrew rose and left But he did not retun) 
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to Buttons. He was not in the mood to do so. He 
took a bed at the " Forest Ian," on the oatekirta of 
Delamere. He desired not to see his wife, hia father, 
his uncle, till the morrow, when his mind would have 
recovered its composure. 



CHAPTER XXXVL 

A TEIAL. 

AifDRBW sl^t bat little that night Ho had much to 
think about. As he had sat in the tavern eating his 
supper at a table in ths comer, there had been men 
drinking nearer the iire, nearer the light thoji him- 
self. He had declined to have a lamp on his tabia 
He preferred not to be observed The men were 
joking and speaking about their wivea 

Said one, — " When my good woman begins to 
rattle her tongue, then I take up my hat imd come 
here. I know that at this moment she is abusing 
the walls, the floor, the ceiling. All that abuse 
would have fallen on my head and shoulders had I 
not made off" 

"Yes," said the other; "but when you go home, 
Jack, how then I Don't you get a double amount ? 
Mine bottles her wrath up till I come home— and 
then — there's fine games ! " 

"If she begins at me — I shall return here. Drink's 
the only cure to the poison of a woman's tongue." 

Andrew bad listened to this conversation with sad 
heart, and he wondered that the fellows could laugh, 
and have the stomach to drink, when their homes 
were so wretched Could they quench their heart- 
burn tiins ? Could they drown remembrance of their 
troubles thus ? Would the same medicine heal him ? 
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No — he mast bear his burden withont help &om each 
means as sufficed these fellows. 

Did ever aoy man have a wife so hard of heart 
as his own ? And yet Ada was not harsh and re- 
pellant to everyone. She was not unkind to Jemima. 
She was amiable to Beulah. She was charitable to 
the poor. When some persons in need were sick, 
she sent them pndding!), wine; she inquired re- 
peatedly after them. She was even thoughtful of 
the comforts of people whom she was not Dound to 
consider. But the fact that she owed care and 
gracionsness of manner to her husband, to her father- 
in-law and to their friends, was apparently resented, 
and discharged her from making vie effort to fulfil 
this duty. Kindness, graciousness she could show — 
but only aa works of supererogation — she would not 
exercise them where they were obligatoiy. It had 
been ao in her conduct towards her own father. 
Andrew was able to judge, by the manner in which 
Tom Button spoke of his daughter, that she had 
taken no pains to please him, and now that this 
feature in her character was known to him, it 
explained the eagerness shown by Button to leave 
his house — an e&eemess that had been previously 
enigmatical to Andrew. 

To animals, Ada could be kind — she had her pet 
cat, her tame canary, her fan-tail pigeons. The cat 
loved to lie in her lap, and to be talked to and 
caressed. The canary would fiy to her when the cage 
was opened, hop on her finger, and peck food from 
her lips; the pigeons responded to her call. Why 
was it that so much afiection could be shown to 
dumb ci-eatures, and that to her husband should be 
reserved stubborn defiance and acrimoniousness T 
Why was it that she drew and loved to draw animals 
to her, yet took a moody pleasure in repelling those 
of her own household and family. 

Andrew retired early to bed. His room was above 
that in which the men drank, smoked and talked, 
lie did not mind the smell of tobacca He was 
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accuBtomed to it. Th&t of Bpirits diagusted him, and 
his bedroom recked with the fames. The men below 
became nproarlous ; they shouted, sang coarse songs, 
qnarrelled, made friends, and then swore at- each 
other. It was long after the hour when the tavemer 
was bound to shut his ale-house that these lialf- 
tipsy men reeled away or were dismissed. 

But even after they were gone, and Andrew had 
heard the steps of his host and hostess retiring for 
the night, he conld not sleep. Eia eyes were 
burning, hia head aching, all his nerves were on the 
quiver. 

There were thousands in the world who had been 
bankrupt In their domestic happiness, and they 
accepted their condition and made uie best of it they 
could. Why should not he? He had sworn to take 
Ada for better, for worse, little dreaming then what 
the " worse " was. But he had received with her a 
good house, well furnished, an estate of many acres, 
and tlie prospect of a great fortune. There is some- 
thing to counterbalance every advantage given by 
Providence. If perfect happiness were accorded in 
this world, men would fall in love with their ex- 
istence in it, and be loath to leave it, unwiUiog to 
believe in and hope for a better life beyond. Every 
good thing has to be bought at the price of teats. 
If Providence passes over the comiter so much 
wealth, so much land, such and such a habitation, 
it demands in payment so much heart's blood, so 
many anguish drops, so many sighs. Well ! — he was 
now paying for what he had received. Tears in bis 
burning eyes for the turnip field — ten acres ; heart- 
ache for the shrubbery, gnashing of teeth for the 
house, humiliation for uie vegetable garden, an 
aching heart for the garden gates — and so on. He 
was dischargiDg his bill to Heaven for all the material 
goods he had received. That man downstairs, who 
bad drunk and laughed over his wrangling wife, 
had not be compensation for this 1 He enjoyed his 
Goatse pleaaurea, was able to smack his lips over the 
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landlord's vlUainoua ale, puff with Bfttiafaction hia 
cheap tobacco, relish a brawl, and laugh over infupid 
jokes. He had been granted by Providence the 
faculty to reap pleasure out of what bred disgust 
in the finer mind of Andrew. How would it nave 
been with him, questioned Andrew, turning from left 
to right in his bed, had he followed his heart and 
taken Queenie ? Was it — as Bab had said — that the 
little girl had been willing to be hia ? He knew that 
it was 60. Sbe bad given him her young heart, and 
he had refused the ^ft. He bad been shown one 
who would have suited him, perhaps not in every 
particular, but in a thousand more particulars than 
the woman he had chosen. Queenie might have been 
moulded, but there was no pcesibility of making any 
change in the icy woman he had taken to his side. 
He might throw some of the blame on his father, 
who had proposed and urged on the match, but not 
tbe whole of it. No man can be driven into union 
with a woman against his own consent. Win father 
had left him free to decide, and had done no more 
than fix the date at which the decision was to be 
made. He had made his election a day before the 
date appointed. 

Again, solemnly in his heart, Andrew vowed that 
he would be true to his marriage oath, in thought 
as well as in deed ; that he would not relax nis 
cfibrts to win his wife by love and forbearance. 
He had done wrong in taking her when he did 
not really care for her. It was probable that she 
had discovered his lack of love and resented it He 
would strive to make what amends he might to 
her, if she would suffer him — if — 

Nest morning, Andrew started for home. As he 
was walking towards Button's from Saltwich, be 
encountered nia uncle. 

" Well, old boy I Found her ? " 

" No ; I am no further than I was." 

"Let us sit down. Come inside this field gate; 
there is a roller and the hedge will keep off Vba 
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wind. It is pleasant, in the last Biniles of smnmer, 
to rewve the benediction of the dying son. Jt iB 
that of Isaac: — My son, I give thee the iatneas of 
this earth and the dew of heaven from above." 

Iliey went in at the gate. The ploughed earth 
was steaming in the hot sun. The hedge was hong 
with dew that gleamed as diamonds. 

"Well, boy! I have spoken with your father. 
For the fiist time in our life, in my experience, we 
have disagreed, and almost quarrelled. Unhapmly, 
he does not see it He nuintains his podtion. The 
ffirl has left the bouse where be pat faer; she has 
fallen into bad ways; and, till he can be satisfied 
that she vrill spend the money properly, he will do 
nothing for her. It is monstrous — it is immoral, 
but your father is incapable, I believe, really 
incapable of seeing the matter in any other light 
Then out came a reason — the worst of aU. He has 
spent all her money. He has turned it to the last 
penny into bricks and mortar, into railway trucks 
for the salt, into boiling pans and slack to bum 
under them, into pumps and pipes, into chimney 
and stove house. He has spent aJI~every farthing, 
he avere — and therefore could do nothing, even if he 
willed. The capital is safe, he protests, and so I 
believe it is, but in the meantime where is the 
interest ? What is the child doing ? Who is looking 
after her? What profit is she getting from the 
sum her father bequeathed? I am angry and 
uneasy." 

"I am sure that Queeoie is not far distant; in a 
little while she must be found; but, so far, I am 
not certain wliere she is. Only in this am I conS' 
deot, that she is in good hands, and we need not be 
anxious on that score." 

"IE you are satisfied, it is well. You are a judge. 
But do not intermit your effoiiis to find her. It is 
a duty owed her. If your father will not see after 
her unless she be a girl precisely to his mind, then 
you and I must do so for him. Now about youi'self. 
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Aiif^rew, I am eorry to s&y it, but I must. Old boy, 
you may as well opeo your heart to me. I have 
known yon since you were a child, and I am your 
nearest kinsman, next your father. What I say, he 
feels, but he is ashamed to admit it. I liave some 
scruple in speaking out, but it is better to speak 
plain than hide in the heart what works therein. 
Andrew, my pippin, that wife of yours don't please 
me. I'm sorry to say it, but she is heartless — 
hard and white as a bit of scale from your pans. 
Andrew dropped hia head and covered his face. 
" I did not think matters were as bad as they 
are," continued Wilkes. " When I arrived, she 
chilled me by her reception. I have since observed 
you and your father. He is one man outside the 
house — the old man with his old weaknesses — no, 
with strength accentuated — more dictatorial, more 
impatient of opposition, more ready to browbeat, 
than he was of old ; but within doors, he is limp 
and weak, he hardly speaks, hardly raises his eyes 
from the ground. And you, boy — I had hopes of 
yon. A little infirm of purpose, a little overawed 
by your great and noble father — great and noble ha 
is — a tittle too much given to trust him to judge for 
you, and to take all your opinions secood-hand from 
him ; nevertheless there was, I saw, sterling stuff in 

ru, the promise of an upright and usefol man. Now, 
fear all the good will deteriorate, all the promise 
come to none effect, through that woman. If she 
has quelled your &ther, she will quell you, and there 
is nothing in you to paralyse but what is good and 
vigorous. Therefore I say — she will be your moral 
desolator." 

Wilkes paused and looked at Andrew, who re- 
mained with bis eyes covered, speechless. 

"At £rst," continued the old man, "I thought 
that there was hope. Hers was a self-enclosed 
nature, but if I could discover the key to her heart, 
I believed that I would disoovw that it contuned 
much wealth. I know there ore soeh oatoies, and 
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liappy are the husbanda who have wives of this 
descripbioD. It ia better that they ehonld not wear 
* their hearts on their sleeven for every daw to peck 

at But the conviction has been forced on me that 
she is not such as I had hoped. Don't be angry with 
^ me when I tell yon she is not the woman for yoa" 

Andrew looked up, and tried to speak, bat could 
not. 
-, " There is no hope for you, boy, but in a separation." 

>« "A separation ! ' gasped Andrew, 

•i "Yes, you and she do not fit each other. She 

( will be the death of all good in you, and you can do 

r her no good. She is like a cold, damp mattress 

J that will suck the vital heat out of you — and leave 

' you a rheumatic wreck. Come to some arrangement 

'j^ between you, and part." 

;; "lb is impossible. I have made my bed, and so 

1 must I lie ! Oh, uncle, uncle ! I might have bed 

, ■ another." 

•{ " Another ! " exclaimed Wilkes. " Leave that 

I thought out of bhe question albc^bher. Is it, think 

*j yoa, the knowledge of this that embitters her ? If 

' I so, the blame adheres to vou in a measure." 

] "Uncle, it is impossible for us to separate. The 

bouse, the land are hers — that is, her fabher's. 
Queeuie'e money ia sunk in it. All our prospects 
depend on it Father has thrown up his place at 
Brundrith's, calculating on this new business. Every- 
thing that concerns our future is in her hands. What 
wouH become of as if I were to say, I will not 
endure this life — I will go back to Alma Terrace; 
yoa shall bear my name and have no further part 
in me ? " 

" So, for the sake of a beggarly sum of money, for 
the sake of your prospect of becoming a rich man, 
you will continue to hug this lump of ice, to sip this 
cup of gall. I am angry with you. Don't talk to me 
of Queenie's money — that- is secured by mortgage. 
No ; if you remain at Button's it is because your eyes 
at« dazzled with the pro^)ecb oE becoming a millioo- 
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aire like Brundrith. Yoa have a pair of strong 
arms, fresh, healthy blood ; cast such a thought from 
yoa and go back to Bmndrith's, or go elsewhere 
and earn your seveoteen shillings a week in peace 
and comfort, without this devil of a woman to 
madden yoa 1 ' 

Then Andrew stood ap, his weakness was past 
He spoke firmly as he answered Wilkes. 

" No, uncle, it is not that. I have no doubt I could 
earn my bread anywhere, I have no doubt that I 
should have tranquillity round about me. But X 
would carry away with me an undying torture 
within, disturbing my inner peace." 

" How so, boy ? I don't see it." 

" Uncle— I swore before Qod to take her for better 
and for worse, and to hold to her till death. I ewore 
that in the charch when I held her hand, I swore 
it again last night on my bed. I cannot, I will not, 
seek a separation — but not because of money pro- 
spects." 

" On my word I boy " — the old fellow aiao sprang 
up — "you are right. I was wfong. So far from 
killing out all that is good in you, this woman is 
bringing it to light Here's my hand. God be with 
you. You have a future. Qod help you ! " 

He turned away, walked hastily through the gate, 
and took the road to Saltwich, whilst Andrew turned 
— home I 



CHAPTER XXXVIL 

IN DEATH WE ABE IN LIFB. 

The weaving together of osiers into gaine-basketa, as 
well OB into such as were ornamental, was an employ* 
ment that brought in money ; and Queenie was happy 
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to have acquired the art from the crippled JesBie. 
In the season of the year, when the leaves are falling, 
and when Christmas is looked forward to, there is 
a demand for Rmall hampera 

Saltwieh, lying near the royal forest of Delamere, 
as well as numerous preserves of noblemen, was well 
supplied with game. The poulterers' shops were 
furnished by the poachers and by the gamekeepers, 
perhaps almost aa much by the latter as by the former. 
Some of the landowners disposed of such game as 
they were unable themseVes to consume, so that 
there existed the excuse for the serious wherewith 
to salve their consciences in buying; at the poulterers, 
that it was possible, just possible, that the hares, 
pheEisants, partridges there exposed may not have 
been come by dishonestly. 

At Christmas there would be a great sale for geese 
and turkeys, and in the game season, and the Christ- 
mas season, the good folk of Saltwieh were wont to 
send hampers to their friends. Moreover, the owners 
of preserves asked for hampers by the hundred in 
which to disperse their game over the county among ' 
their friends. 

To meet this demand the crippled child and Queeuie 
were busy with their fingers. It proved that they 
had hardly osiers enough in the neighbourhood to 
keep them supplied. Accordingly, Qerard talked of 
making an osier bed, and oaked his brother-in-law 
if he would cut a dyke to bring water into the pan 
where he would stick willow slips, because he himself, 
as ranger, was too much engaged with his duties. 
Rab's time was of less value. 

Bab took for the occasion a day after a frost, one 
of those wondrous November days that intervene 
between storm and gloom, when the year enters on 
a second childhood, recalling early spring, with its 
crisp air, bright sun and its twitter of birds. And 
yet it is not spring. Nothing is budding, the leaves 
toOched by frost are falling, we broad chestnut hands 
are all down, the male ash is bare as a skeleton ; only 
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the female still bolds her fingers over the bandies of 
keys that contain her seed, and which she screens 
from frost as long as possible. In the hedges stand 
up the scarlet heads of the wild arum, the holHea are 
red already'; the improvident birds are desolating the 
moantain-ash in wanton thriftlessness, strewing the 
ground under the trees with the sweet berry. About 
a stone on the ground are strewn broken snail shells 
that a blackbird has been shattering, that he may 
take a surfeit of the glutinous morsels before they 
retire underground for the winter. 

The sun is sufficiently hot to bring ont faintly the 
aromatic breath of the pines, that was so strong in 
summer. Owing to the stillness of the air, the patter 
of falling acorns can be heard, also the tap-tap of a 
green woodpecker running up the trees and testing 
Qie bark for Inaects. 

Lovely though the day may be, the loveliness is 
that of a dying year. The air is charged with the 
scent of death, of the fallen leaf, of the decay of 
vegetation. The frost has smitten the flowers, their 
late-formed seed - pods are rotting, not ripening. 
Qreen though some elm leaves may appear, the sap 
is out of their joints, and with the firat gale they will 
be torn from the boughs. 

And yet, in the midst of death we are in life. Aa 
the leaves sail down, they reveal the already formed 
bud, in which is the promise of leafage and flower for 
the ensuing year. Already, out of the ground are 
shooting some precocious seedlings, themselves doomed 
to death, but harbingers of others following at a safer 
time. 

Cheshire is a land of meres, the blue eyes of the 
county rivalling, not excelling, in blueness the tint 
of those of its girls, as limpid and bright, aa inviting 
— and sometimes as treacheroua 

The forest of Delamere occupies a tract of land not 
very fertile. The soil is of a nard, ftrgilaceous crust, 
locally termed " fox -bench," lying in beds of from 
six inches to three or four feet, strevni over with a 
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light, poor BolL In its eagerness to procnre money, 
the Crown in former days has diaforested portions 
of what was once a vast wilderness, and has given 
up tracts to cultivation, with but mediocre succesa. 
The forest-land is usefiU aa forest, profitless under 
the plough. For the same reason, with the improvi- 
dence of a wastrel, in the days of George IV., it hewed 
down its magnificent oaks, the wood of which is hard 
as iron, and now Delamere Forest consists mainly of 
plantations of firs and pines of no age nor dignity of size. 

Yet wild nature is never without charm; and if 
the upper growth be of no great grandeur, the under- 
growth ia full of riotous unrestraint, variety and 
caprice. The bramble flings its streamers at large, 
the heather mantles every open patch, the ivy rung 
up the trunks like a squirrel, and, Uke the squirrel, 
sbives to reach and destroy the leading shoot of the 
tree. Moreover, there is wild life in the forest Not 
so much as there was when Delamere was a wood of 
oaks, for the bird little loves the pine ; nevertheless, 
there can be no tract of country, in which man has 
his habitations thinly sprinkled, to which the wild 
creatures will not fly. Just as the Pixies and 
Brownies, driven from the lowlands by the plough, 
have made the unenclosed and silent moor their last 
refuge. 

Kab Rainbow was eng^ed on the trench he had 
been sent to cut. A piece of low, bad ground was 
separated from the mere by an undulation of the 
surface. It needed but a channel driven through this 
ridge to let the water run into the " pan " and make it 
sufficiently soppy to favour the growth of osiers. The 
fold was apparently of " rammel," first cousin to " fox- 
bench," and grew nothing but a little stunted broom. 
But the low-level soil, to which the water was to be 
introduced, consisted of clay. This was baked hard, 
and cracked in the summer under the hot sun, as 
also in early spring, under the March wind, precisely 
at those periods of the year when the willow ought 
to be making growth. Should this pan be flooded 
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the osiers would thrive where now nothing grew but 
coarse grass and moss. 

" Confoand this darned rammel," said Rab. " It's 
enough to turn the point of one's pick. What was it 
ever put here for — I suspect to prevent the fanner 
coming this way with his plough, that there might 
be in the world some free land not hedged about. 
What is that ? A quartz stone. How came that 
herel Such stones don't grow nowhere in Cheshire, 
no nearer than Wales, and it has been rolled over and 
over in water till the edges ore worn off. I guess now 
this waa all sea at one time ; and, sure enough, it 
must ha' been, for the salt is below." 

" You have a tough job there, Rab ? " 

The young man stood up. Queenie was on the 
bank watching him. 

" It is slow work, is it not, Rab ? " 

" Bayther ; this rammel or fox-bench is so hard 1 
But I'll break through." 

" Shall I help you, Rab ? I have nothing to do." 

" You — Queen of Iiove ! You are not strong 
enough I" 

" lean use the ahoveL" 

" Pshaw ! " he continued, working with his pick. 

Queenie turned up her sleeves, exposing deacatety- 
moulded arms, and each elbow was ake a rose. 

" You will see," she said, " I can work. Set me 
where to begin." 

" If you will — shovel out the soil behind ma" 

He had marked the line that was to be followed, 
with pieces of bough stuck into the ground, pieces on 
which still hung green leaves. The trench was three 
feet wide^Rab had cut to the depth of his knee; 
before him rose a hillock. There the trench would 
be six feet deep from his own cut level, and before 
the water could be introduced he must go a spade- 
graft deeper stilL 

" Hulloo I " said the young man. " This is spado 
ground. We are at the end of the rammeh What is 
the meaning of (his? Here ia another white spar 
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standing in the side. It seems as though they had 
been set on end. 

" And this ? " asked Qneenie, as she stooped and 
picked np a small, reddish-brown stick with a knot 
at both ends. Then she dropped it. " It is a bone." 

Bab continued to dig — the earth was now black, no 
longer red, and, as he struck, he disturbed pieces of 
pottery, very friable. 

" I said it had been meddled with," said he. 
" Someone has been chucking old crocks here. The 
weather is warm." 

He paused and looked behind him. 

The pretty golden hair was glinting in the sun. 
Queenie had thrown back her straw hat and freed 
her head. The hat hung by the ribbons that had been 
fastened under her chin. 

As she worked, thoughts chased each other and 
turned in her brain; when Rab ceased driving his 
pick, she ceased shovelling. 

"I have had a letter," she said. "It was left at 
your mother's. It is from that good Seth. He is 
in Hull now, but has got no work that will keep him 
through the winter. He has seen Genaud, the great 
circus owner, and he will take me on with the new 
season, so I need no longer be a burden to your sister." 

" Queen of Love ! " exclaimed Rab, and dropped his 
pick. " You are not going to leave us in spring I " 

His face expressed his concern. 

" Indeed — I am only of use in a circus. I have not 
been brought up to anything else." 

" It ain't so. Martha cannot praise you too 
highly. You earn money with your hamper and 
basket weaving. You are of use to her in looking 
after Jessie, and — she will cry her eyes out if you go. 
As for me — ^f or me — " 

He took up the pick and recommenced work. He 
remained silent, with his back turned to her, and 
dug vehemently into the black earth. 

Queenie watched him for a while, then resumed 
her shovelling, but did not throw out much earth. 
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She ei^ected Bab to speak, but ha wonld not. Pre- 
Bently wie said, — 

" You are not angry with mc ? " 

" You know I'm never tliat" 

" Then why do yon not speak ? " 

" I'm thinking." 

Again he dug on and said no more. She waited, 
then threw out a little earth, and waited again. He 
paid no further attention to her. She touched and 
plucked at his sleeve. 

" Rah ! You are angry with me ! " 

" I am not ; if you will go— go, and there's an end 
o' my hopes I " 

" What do you mean ? " 

"I shall have nothing to live for when you are 
away. I do not know how it will all end — I had 
light before my eyes— now all is dark." 

" Oh, Rab, it is my profession ! " 

" May be — " 

He dug his pick into the earth and out rolled from 
under his feet, along with the black soil, something 
globular. Queenie put her hands to it to throw it 
from the trench. It was too round, too big a lump 
for her shovel. Then she dropped it and uttered a 
cry of horror. It was a human skull. It lay in the 
black trench before her, staring np at her out of its 
hollow eyes, grinning with its white teeth. 

Bab turned at her cry and saw the girl shrinking 
from the ghastly object. 

" What the parson says is true," he remarked. " ' In 
the midst of life we are in death.' I believe surely 
we have dug into a grave I " 

" Oh, Rab, desist ! Dig some other way." 

" I cannot We will put this into the earth again. 
But I must go on. We have disturbed the dead, but 
these can be no Christian bones — there is no church- 
yard here. Look — what have I here 1 " He stooped 
and picked up a flint polished axe-heEuL " It's a 
thunderbolt," said he. "I've heard tell of them. 
This old, ancient fellow was killed with it whilst 
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sitting under a tree, and they heaped the earth over 
him where he was struck." 

Queenie was by no means ea^r for a return to 
circus life. She had tasted the peace, she had seen 
the beauty, enjoyed the comfort of a quiet cottage 
home. She delighted in the freedom of the forest 
and the beauty of nature. She loved Martha Gerard 
an she had loved no other vroman. She was warmly 
attached to the crippled Jessie. Beside this sweet, 
pure life, so tranquil, so blessed, that of a caravan, 
with its restlessness, its noise, its unreality, had 
ceaaed to attract. If ehe must go back to the old 
life, it would be because she had failed to take root 
in the new existence. She had no claim on Mra 
Qerard. The ranger's wife had not kept a servant, 
and could hardly be expected to entertain a lodger 
who paid nothing. Queenie had her clothes, but 
these would wear out ; the soles of her boots already 
required mending. She needed sundry triBes, and 
every trifle cost money. She could not be a burden 
to her kind hostess, and the produce of her weaving 
would do little more than pay for her food and 
shelter. Probably the girl was in no way irksome 
to Martha, but Queenie was sensitive — had been 
rendered so by the manner in which she had been 
treated at Mrs Rainbow's, at Alma Terrace, and the 
Buttons. 

The sun was warm, the air still. From the sides 
of the trench a fresh scent of mould entered the 
nostrils. If this were a grave they were cutting 
through, it was one that had lost the savour and 
horror of death. 

Kab turned round. The skull lay between him 
and Queenie. He had cut so far into the hillock that 
he was down in the trench to his shoulders. He put 
his foot to the skull. 

" I wonder who he was," said Kab. " If he'd been 
a good man and respectable, he wouldn't ha' been 
bnried here. He'd have been took to the church. 
Here he lies all alone, none near him. I shonldn't be 
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suiprised as he was such an one as me — a chap as 
haa a lot o' bad in him, but one day he came to 
know a girl, with golden hair and dark eyes, and 
she laid hold of him and drew his heart after her, 
and he came to leave his bad companions and give 
up his wild and godless way of life, to see a bright, 
beautiful world of happiness open before him. But 
she didn't care for him ; she didn't think he was 
good enough for her — which was true. And so she 
went off and left him in Delamere Forest under a 
tree, and he sat there, and God O'mighty in His 
mercy struck him dead wi* a thunderbolt, to save 
him from doing something desperate." 

He turned over the skull again with his foot. 

" Bab," said Queenie, '' how can you speak like this 
to me?" 

"Because, little Queen of Love, your presence or 
absence is life or death to me. If you go" — he 
leaned on his pickaxe — "if you go, then I pray the 
Lord to strike me down with a thunderbolt" 

" Rab," said the girl, " I will not go. I will remain 
here in dear Delamere. I love the forest I love 
the life. I love you all." 

" What— and me ? " 

She hesitated. 

"I like — I respect you, Rab." 

"Will you come to be mine? Then Delamere is 
the Garden of Eden again." 

She put out her hand — over the skull 

Hab seized it 

"Queenie, in the midst of death we are in life. 
I thought it was all up wi' me when you said, 
'I will go.' Now you will stay. Now you have 
put your hand in mine, it is all hope and joy and 
new life — sprung out of death." 
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CHAPTER XXXVIII. 

REBELLION. 

When Andrew reached home, he went at once in 
quest of his wife, and found her in the little parlour 
engaged with her canary, to which she was supply- 
ing freah water. He put his hand on her shoulder 
with a word of welcome, but she did not look in 
his direction, and answered his salutation with, — 

"Take your hand away. I don't want to be 
touched by j/ou." 

"I am sorry I could not return last night, Ada. 
One or two matters stood in the way." 

" It is of no concern to me. You were welcome 
to remain away altogether. I would not have run 
after you — you may be sure of that; nor would I 
have cried my eyes out had you never returned." 

" Ada — how cruel you are ! ' 

" Of course, I am in fault. Never was a wife 
treated as I am — neglected by her husband, brow- 
beaten by his father, and insulted by every Jack 
and Tom they choose to invite into the house," 

" We have invited none save my uncle, and he 
would never insult you." 

" He gives me black looks — in themselves as great 
an insult as a word or a blow." 

"Ada, he came here prepared to be friends and 
to love you as a dear niece. It is yourself who 
has chilled and alienated him." 

" Again, of course, I am in the wrong." 

"Never mind about these little frets and sores, 
Ada. Be loving and bright. I am so glad to see 
you again." 

"There you have the advantage of me. As I 
said, it would have been a matter of indiilerence to 
me if you had never returned." 

" Ada, for shame ! " 
^ " What am I in this place but a means to an end ? 
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You wanted my land for a factory, you wanted my 
home as a count-house, you want my garden for a 
reservoir, and to cut down my trees and stub up my 
shrubs to light your fires with, and, finally, you want 
my spare room for your vulgar uncles. I hate this 
sort of thing. I won't have it I am made worse 
than a servant A servant can give notice and leave. 
I am fast here, to see all my plants poisoned, my 
birds made sickly ; my canary is unwell to-dav." 

"She is moulting. We are not responsible for 
that" 

"And then you go off without a word, without 
a good-bye, and do not say whither you are going, 
whom to see — though I know well enough — and 
you return just when suits you, not to me, but to 
your brine-pans. I don't flatter myself I am the 
attraction. I know better than that The attraction 
that draws you back from Delamere Forest, or where- 
ever you have been, is the new salt factory. That 
interests you, that engages your thought. You have 
some feeling for bricks and pumps, but none for 
your wife whom you swore to cherish." 
"Ada! you know this is untrue." 
"No sooner are we married than you tell me I 
am a liar; my wishes you take a pleasure in dis- 
regarding, and now you desert me to run after 
ydlow-haired circus girla" 
"Ada!" 

Then in^came Mr Grice. 

" Father," said Andrew, " I am glad you are come 
in at this moment, for there i& a matter that must be 
settled between you and me and Ada once for alL It 
concerns little Queenie. My uncle and I have had a 
talk about her, and he and I are of one mind. By 
his advice I went yesterday in search of her, but 
unsuccessfully. She is somewhere within reach, but 
where, exactly, I do not know. I saw Rab Rainbow, 
but no one else. He is acquainted with her place of 
concealment" 

" Why does she remain concealed ! " asked Jabez.. 
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" She does not desire to return to this house." 

" I would not ]et her come inside the doors," said Ada. 

" Very possibly she knows that," pursued Andrew ; 
" and she has no wish to go to Alma Terrace." 

"There is no room for her there," said Jabez. 

"That also, perhaps, she may know. I believe she 
prefers to find quarters for herself than take those 
provided for her by you, father. By some fatality, 
she has been placed in positions of constraint and 
contrariety unsuited to her light and elastic nature ; 
she was unhappy at Alma Terrace, nnhappy hera I 
do not suppose she found much comfort with Mrs 
Kainbow in Heathendom. What Rort of a house she 
is in now, I do not know. Among what sort of 
people she is, I do not know." 
• "She is in a public-house. She is gone as bar- 
maid," said Jabez. " That is the sort of situation into 
which the natural Eve in her will have thrust her." 

"I do not believe she is in such a place," said 
Andrew. " Rab is reticent, but he assures me 
solemnly that she is in the best bands, and in a place 
where she is well protected from harm." 

"Rab!" said "Hammer" Grice, roughly. "What 
is his word worth ? What does apoacher, a drunkard, 
a debauched scoundrel like that know about respect- 
ability 7 If he is the guarantee, yon will find Queenie 
in the worst quarters." 

" You mistake Rab." 

" I — 1 mistake I I know what he is ; not only l^ 
the inner light that illumines me, but also by public 
testimony. What is Rab but a drunken blackguard ? " 

"He was such. He is reformed." 

" An Ethiopian does not lose his colour if he scrubs 
himself. His wickedness is in the groin. He is 
a ' backslider.* He knew better at one time ; and 
now there is no place left for him, though he may 
seek it. Don't talk to nie of Rab. He is a worthless 
vessel, pre-ordained to destruction." 

" I differ from you," said Andrew, with decision. 

Bis father stated. What spirit bad come over this 
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younff man that he should dare, not merely to difler 
in opinion from " Hammer," but to proclaim it to his 
f cu^e ! Had his marriage done this f Grice thought 
so. He turned pasty in colour with anger, and 
said, — 

" Because your wife flouts me, you hide behind her 
petticoats, and make a feeble stroke at your father as 
well." 

Andrew coloured. 

"You are mistaken," he said, with an effort to 
maintain his composure. " I have to judge by what 
I see. I have had more opportunity of observing 
Rab than you have had. I trust his judgment." 

"His— not mine!" bellowed "Hammer." "Trust 
that tavern sot, that pothouse brawler, that poaching 
thief, rather than your own father, the most respected 
man in Saltwich ! " 

" I trust my own judgment, formed on observation, 
rather than your prejudice, father. But enough of 
that. It is not concerning Rab that I am seeking an 
interview. It is concerning Queenie. You are trustee 
of her property and her guardian." 

" And you are neither, and therefore not called on 
to interfere." 

" I must interfere. I conceive that a great wrong 
is being done her. In the first place — as her guardian, 
you are not taking any steps to obtain for her a place 
of security and comfort I believe she has found 
both for herself. I believe it on the testimony of Rab 
Rainbow. If you disbelieve his word, and think him 
incapable of judging, then the more the obligation 
lies on you to see after her, take her from where 
she is if the place prove unsuitable, and put her 
where she may be better looked after." 

"Andrew — the father in the parable did not run 
after his prodigal son into his riot and beggary, and 
pluck him away. He waited till he returned a 
penitent." 

"The cases are not parallel This is not a son 
but a Kttle girl, and you have voluntarily taken on 
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you the responsibility for her well-being. But next, 
and this ib now the serioos question — What about 
her money 1 You have made use of her capital 
Tou have taken it out of the bonds and other 
securities where her father had placed it, and where 
it brought in, say three and a-half or four per cent, 
and have expended it in bricks and mortar and 
machinery. Where is the interest? What do you 
show for this capital of hers ? Zjet her have three 
and a-half if you cannot just now pay four per cent, 
but, for Heaven's sake ! do not defraud her of every- 
thinfjr." 

Defraud ! " said " Hammer " ; " you dare say that 
to me ? " 

" I am sorry to offend you, father, but I know no 
other word to express what is being done, when a 
child is left, possibly to starve, without one penny, 
when she should be in receipt of Just over a hundred 
a year — enough to keep her in comfort — whilst you 
are making use of her capital to build up a fortune 
for yonrseS. You must remember what you said to 
me, father — that yon looked to oar being rich as 
Brundrith, to buying a park and mansion, to your 
entering Parliament This is all to be gained through 
poor little Queenie's capital, whilst she is ignored, 
cast out. and nothing is done either to see tJiat she 
is among respectable people, or that she is not suffer- 
ing from want." 

"When the prodigal returned, then the father slew 
the fatted calf and brought forth the gold ring and 
raiment for his son. He did not send him the joints 
of veal to consume with harlots ; he did not forward 
to him nng and raiment wherewith to make a display 
at his riotous feasts. I shall not defraud the child of 
one farthing, but I will pay over to her the money 
I have in trust, as well as arrears of interest at five 
per cent., not three and a-half, when she is brought to 
her senses, acknowledges her sins, and comes to me 
in repentance. I hope she is starving and in rags, 
eating the husks that the swine are given. So only 
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can she be humbled in mind, and so alone come to 
realise her present lost condition." 

" I have spoken my mind before Ada/' said Andrew, 
" because she is annoyed at my going in search of the 
poor child, and puts a wrong interpretation on my 
acts. I wish her to understand how matters stand 
relative to her and you, father, and how I am 
concerned in the matter. I do not think your actions 
right ; and if you will not see to Queenie, I must, or 
get Uncle Wilkes to do so. His time will be so taken 
up with electioneering matters, that he can ill afford 
space in which to search for Queenie, but he and I 
will provide for her, if you refuse, father, to do what 
he and I regard as your duty to her." 

" I am to be taught my duty by a boy ! " shouted 
Orice, and flung out of the room. 

" And, let me tell you, none of my money is to be 
spent on her ! Where will you get money ? Are you 
receiving wages from your father now ? I laugh at 
your undertaking." 

Then Ada, carrying the bird-cage, left the room as 
well. 

Andrew walked to Saltwich. He desired to see his 
aunt and to have a word with Mr Button. 

As he passed the shop of Mr Poles, his eve was 
arrested by a collection of pretty little rush baskets 
in the window, among his collection of paper. The 
pattern was identical with that of the basket of 
blackberries Queenie had given him. 

He instantly entered the shop. 

"Mr Poles," said he, "whence did you get this 
supply ? " 

" You may well ask why they are in my window," 
answered the paperhanger. " But there is a reason. 
I wish to oblige a very worthy woman — Mrs Gerard, 
the head ranger's wife in Delamere ; she is sister to 
that queer chap, Rab Rainbow. You'd hardly think 
it — she is a good creature, and has a crippled daughter. 
The child makes these, and I don't see but what there's 
as good a chance of their selling in my window as in 
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that of a fancy shop. So I'm taking charge of them 
and making no profit by them. Some folks rather 
fancy this sort of thing. Will you be pleased to buy 
for Mrs Andrew Grice ? " 

Andrew had discovered what he was desiring to 
find. He remembered that Queenie had said she had 
learned plaiting of a crippled child. Undoubtedly, 
she was with the Gerarda. He did not know the 
family, but Mr Foles's word of commendation was a 
guarantee for their respectability. With a lighter 
heart he took hia way to Alma Terrace. 



CHAPTER XXXIX. 

walk! 

The salt factory was in working order — nay, it was 
even in work. Much money had been spent thereon 
— all Queenie's little capital and some of Nottershaw'a 
savings ; not altogether in the form of gold, but in 
that of material, bricks, lime, iron, wood, slate. The 
firm had supplied itself with covered trucks on the 
line, boilt at Chorley, and each truck cost £102, 10s. 
and held from six to seven tons of salt. Grice had 
introduced into the works an improvement of his own 
— a rotator — a species of flexible belt that travelled 
on a level, and carried along with it baskets in which 
the moulded salt from the tubs was tossed. These 
blocks were then dropped, or tilted over, as the belt 
turned, into the receiver of a mill of revolving steel 
rollers that ground the salt to dusi The idea had 
long worked in Jabez's mind, but he had not been 
able to cany it out at Brundrith's. Now, to his de- 
light, it was in working order, and he looked with 
pride at the white blocks travelling along, and then 
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dropping into the hopper which discharged Uiem 
under the roller. It was an invention destined, as he 
said, to rerolutiooiHe the trade. Those who bought 
and employed the flour of salt for the table, would 
never afterwards return to the coarser crystala. 

Already the chimney was pouring forth its volumes 
of smoka Already tlie pans were in ebullition. 
Already the trucks were being laden with "butter 
salt " for the East Indies, and women were employed 
packing table salt for the home market in water-tight 
bags and jars. Already barges were drawn up at the 
wharf, and salt was being tipped into them. 

Brundrith began to fidget Bnmdrith became sen- 
sible that his interests, his all-bat monopoly, was 
menaced. Brundrith began to move in the direction 
of Button Brundrith began pov/rparUrt, and pov/r- 
parlera introduced negotiation. 

Nottershaw was in high glee. He came to the 
works and button^holed Qrice. 

" I aay " — he removed his finger from the buttoo- 
hole to rub his hands, then hooked his finger in 
again — "I say, all is going splendidly. BrundriUi 
is holding back only because he and Tom Button 
can't come to precise terms. It is a matter of a 
few hundreds only that divides them. Jabez, that 
invention of yours is famous. It tells. It has 
troubled Bmndrith's dreams. That means some 
hundreds more than the mere plant and ground. 
By ginger ! — " 

" Hush I don't swear." 

"I'm not swearing. Ginger comes from Jamaica. 
It is imported in pots, which my daughter paints 
for bazaars when they have been cleaned out Old 
fellow ! never you take ginger with port wine — it 
is fatal. It spoils the palate." 

"I never touch alcohol in any form." 

" To be sure, I forgot But bother the ginsor. 
Let us back to our muttons. Qrice, I wonder what 
the figure is at which old Tom is sticking?" 

"Don't yon know?" 
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"How should L Tom Button has not told ma* 

" Nor me. It is odd. He baa not consulted me 
as he should have done." 

" Tom is a sly dog. I wish we had not made 
him our plenipotentiary. It all comes of your want- 
ing to hold back and not be brought to close 
quarters with Brundrith. And I — you are to blame, 
Jabez. You thought I was an orange to be sucked 
and cast aside. I know what your scheme was, to 
use me and then pay me off, and esclade me from 
the ulterior benefits — not take me into partner- 
ship. By George ! — " 

" Hush ! I cannot allow of oaths." 

" I am using none ; my great-uncle was Geoi^ 
Hamlet He was an admirable man ; whenever I 
am serious and think good thoughts, I recall Ge<n^ 
Hamlet. He had lumbago very bad, and was 
accuBtomed to sit with his back against a roaring 
fire, exposed to its full heat ; it drew out the rheumat- 
ism, he said. He lived till he was seventy-four and 
five months. lie was a very worthy man, was Qeorge. 
Two drops of turpentine on a lump of sugar — that 
was what he took internally, and exposure of his 
loins to a roaring coal -fire — externally." 

"Never mind George Hamlet." 

"But I do mind George Hamlet. I owe a great 
deal to him. He gave me a complete collection c^ 
Simeon's skeletons — I mean skeleton sermons — to do 
me good internally) and left me seven thousand 
pounds for my external advantage. But, as you 
say, to our muttons. I tell you, Grice, we nave 
put too much power into Button's hands. You 
have sunk money on his land, aud I have done 
the same. What hold have we on Button ? " 

"His daughter is married to my son." 

"Yes; but I have no hold on him," said Notter- 
shaw. 

" For all I have advanced, I have the security of 
a, mortgage on the estate." 

" Yes ; but I have not. Of course, there is the 
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fabric, there are my books to show the expense to 
which I have been. But I am not altogether easy. 
Button is sly as a badger. You are a serious 
man, and I rely on your character. It isn't worth 
your while to diddle me; so I build on you. But 
Button — " He shook his head. "He ought not 
to have been invested with such powers. There 
has been the mistake." 

''Tou should have looked after him. I am en- 
gaged on the works." 

"That is all very well, Jabez," said Nottershaw, 
"but I have not a defined position in the concern. 
You two fellows have desired to keep all in your 
own hands, so that, when a partnership is declared, 
it may be Brundrith, Grice & Button — and Notter- 
shaw not even as a Co. I was to be paid for the 
bricks and slates and so on. A little profit — ^not 
much — and the grand harvest was to be yours and 
Button's. Well, I put in my claima But Til tell 
you what troubles me. Here have we been, all three, 
combined to overreach Brundrith, and, as far as 
might be, to overreach each other. That is to say, 
you and Button wanted to get the better of me. 
I hope Button won't be fishing for his own basket, 
and forget Jabez & Co." 

"He cannot do that My son has married his 
daughter." 

"Much he cares for Ada," laughed Nottershaw. 
" You would toil, and lay by, and sacrifice yourself 
for sweet Ada, I have no doubt. By ginger! — 
I mean preserved ginger — there is the man him- 
self." 

" What ! Button ? " 

"No — look I Brundrith in our works. That is 
what I call impudence. He will not pass over your 
rotator and crusher without realising its importance 
and taking note of the construction. Will you go 
and meet him t " 

"I had rather not We are not on the best of 
terms." 
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"Let OS go behind tliis wall of salt blocks and 
oliser\'e him. It will be larks, by Jove ! " 

" No oaths, please ! " 

"Jove waa a personage in the heathen Pantheon. 
Very consoling to a Christian to consider, the victory 
of his religion over Joves and all that sort of thing, 
so I mention him occasionally to stir up a tbankfal 
spirit in me. Come along, Grice. Fm going to watch 
him from behind this mountain of salt loaves." 

"If you think that I am going to hide from 
Bnindntb you are vastly mistaken. I woaldn't get 
off the pavement for the Qneen, and I'm not going to 
stir from the floor for Bmndrith. If he chooses to 
come my way he can do sa But it is impudence on 
his part, and I have half a mind to order him off the 

t)remises. He's walking about as if the place be- 
onged to him." 

"He is indeed, by ji^ers ! " 

"J'ggei^! I really wish, Nottershaw, in the in- 
terests of our serious profession, you would be more 
choice in your speech." 

" Jiggers I There's no harm in ji^iers. It is 
wrong not to enlarge the mind. You keep yours on 
brine, and never look_ beyond your pans. I do ; my 
intellect sweeps the horizon, and I consider the gold 
lields where jiggers are used for the sifting and 
washing of the ore. Bmndrith is coming towards 
us." 

Peter Bmndrith, the great salt man, was, in fact, in 
the new works, looking round them with critical eye. 
He was a broadly-built man, with a clumsy waJk, 
white whiskers, a somewhat flat face, and dark, beady 
eyes. He went about with his hands in his pockete, 
and occasionally removed his right fist from where it 
lurked, and rubbed his lips and nose with it, clenched 
into a ball. It was a trick he had brought along with 
him from the lighter to the mansion, from the times 
of his early life when he used no pocket-handkerchief. 
It was now merely a trick. 

Bi-uudrith looked hard at the rotator and the mill, 
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and nodded with a grunt. He turned his head to 
dice who was near, and said, — 

" So. vou have carried it out. It's not bad I 
shall make something out of it." 

Jabez opened his eyes. 

" You've not patenlrd 't, I suppose ? " 

" No." 

"I shall. I have taken the lot." 

" I don't understand you," said Once. 

" Hope you made good terms. You'll get nothing 
more from me. I paid damned dear," 

"Look hear, sir!" said Grice. "As long as you 
were master and I man, I couldn't rebuke you for 
your profane speech. Now we stand on one level — 
I and you — ana I can speak. If you had been godly 
in your conversation and had refrained from oaths, 
I would not have left your service as I did. But 
when a man gives loose rein to his tongue, then one 
who is sei-ious in hia profession deals without scruple 
with him. I left you in the lurch. I know you 
missed me. I have drawn away your best work- 
men. I have attracted to me some of your best 
clients. If you had been godly in speech and had at- 
tended chapel, and sent tilings to bazaars, that would 
not have happened. Now you and I are on one 
footing as masters, and I can tell you my mind 
plain." 

" Now, I don't understand you, Jabez," said 
Brundrith, " And don't care to do sa You behaved 
scurvily with me; so I shall make no bones with 
you. Walk ! " 

Grice stared at his old employer. 

Brundrith turned to Nottersoaw. 

" Mind this — no bills. I have accepted all as 
paid for. I take over the whole concern. 

" What concern ? " Eisked the contractor. 

"This." 

Brundrith turned bis sharp eyes on Qrice, and 
said, — 

" As there's a woman in the coocem, I won't bo 
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too harsh. But) I expect yon to dear oat at your 
earliest convenience," 

" Clear out — of what f '* 

" Ot Button's, to be sure. I've taken over the 
whole concern. As for you — walk out t " 

"Walk out of what?" 

" Out of this shop. It's mine. Bought every- 
thing — land, house, factory, stock, stables, your in- 
vention — everything! Going to run Button's along 
with my old affair." 

Grice and Nottershaw were speechless. 

Brundrith trotted into the stove-house. 

Grice and Nottershaw looked at each other. The 
former recovered himself, and went after Brundrith, 
touched his arm and said, — 

" All very fine this, bat we are partners." 

" We— who ? " 

" I and Nottershaw." 

" Partners out in the cold ! Walk ! " 

Then in came Andrew, looking hot, and caught 
his father by the sleeve and drew him into the 
walling shed. 

" Father, have you heard the rumour t " 

" I've heard something that has set my head 
spinning." 

" Button — father." 

"What of him?" 

"Bolted, and taken everything with him." 

" Then we are done for," gasped Grice, and sank 
on a salt tub. 

" Everything gone but the mortgage." 

An imperious call from Brundrith, — 

" Now, then, Grice — walk ! " 
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CHAPTER XL 

RUIN. 

Jabez Gbice could hardly have been more dismayed 
had his favourite preacher danced a hornpipe in the 
pulpit of Little Bethel, or his pet Missionary Society 
had organised itself into a Co-operative Slave-hunting 
Company. 

The news, borne in on him at both ears — from 
Brundrith on one side, from Andrew on the other — 
was but too true. Tom Button had outwitted all 
with whom he had been in conjunction. He had 
sold his land, his house, and the factory for a lump 
sum to Brundrith, and had dep€u:ied with the money 
in his pocket, no one knew whither. Brundrith had 
therefore acquired eveiy thing — not only the factory — 
also Qrice's invention for grinding salt into gold, also 
the house in which Jabez and Andrew with Ada were 
living. Whether Nottershaw would be able to recover 
for material employed in the fabric was open to 
question. 

Button had assured Brundrith that every account 
was settled. Thus both Qrice and Nottershaw had 
been overreached; but Brundrith did not escape 
scot free, for no intimation had been given him that 
there was a mortgage on the property. 

It had been understood between Jabez Grice and 
Tom Button that one of the stipulations of the sale 
was to be that both of them were to be constituted 
partners in the newlv-organised Company. Button 
had not concerned himself about this; he had sold 
everything for a lump sum, and, with that lump sum 
in his pocket, had gone chuckling into space, taking 
with him the satisfaction of having " done " his fellow 
conspirators against Brundrith's monopoly, of having 
done Brundrith in a matter of three thousand pounds, 
by concealing the fact of the mortgage, and of hav- 
ing paid off Ada, his daughter, for many a slight, 
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The ainking and completion of the brine shaft had 
cost about £800 ; each salt-pan had come to nearly 
£600. The grinding mill had cost £300. Over the 
" common " salt there had been no permanent cover- 
ing set up, but the " butter " salt had exacted roofed 
sheds, so also the stove for " banded squares," and the 
stove room with a loft over it The reservoir had 
cost much money. Not only was every penny of 
Queenie's capital disposed of, but also several tiiousands 
of pounds tiiat Nottershaw had advanced either in 
material or in wage to workmen. 

Now Grice was left out in the cold. He had lost 
his employment at Brundrith's, and would find none 
in the new factory under the man whom he had 
attempted to injure. He could not call the house be 
inhabited his own ; even Ada must turn oat of it. 
That thought was the only one that gave him a gleam 
of satisfaction. But the gleam was a mere Hash as 
from a spark of magnesium — instantaneous, and leav- 
ing behind a sense of more profound gloom. 

In came Mr Polea He was in excitement. He had 
been in Liverpool and had seen Tom Button by 
accident, and was confident that be had started for 
New York. Ho was sure it was Button, though the 
man was disguised in an outrageously fast c(^ame, 
and with jewelry on his fingers, and.in his scarf. He 
had a somewhat bold-looking, dressy lady on his arm. 
They were leaving an hotel and starting for the wharf 
— much luggage in very new portmanteaus and boxes 
on the roof. On one of the latter the initials U. C. 

" Uriah Something-or-other," suggested Poles. " It 
is remarkable," said he, " that U and are the letters 
that follow on T and B, the proper initials of Tom 
Button. I am not sure, but I fancy he saw me, for, 
directly I recognised him, he jumped into the cab 
and pulled up his greatcoat collar to hide his face. 
I was so taken aback that I did not at the moment 
know what to do. I asked the waiter at the hotel 
door whither the gentleman had gone, and he said that 
the gentleman hf^ informed him he was "oif with his 
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missus to New York by the Caledonia — I think that 
was the name of the ship. That puzzled me. Tom 
Button lost his missus twelve years ago." 

" I'll go at once to Liverpool," said Andrew. " We 
must make sure of this without delay." 

Jabez Grice was as one stunned, unable to advise 
a course, unable to see any way out of the cloud. 
But his eyes kindled and he set his teeth. 

" This comes of Ada," he murmured ; " she turned 
away from her the heart of her own father." 

Andrew was about to leave, when he heard these 
murmurings. He said in a low tone, — 

" Father, I will go. But remember one thing. If 
you speak to my wife about this matter — not a word 
of ofience, understand! I will have her respected. 
She is not to blame. The blow will fall heaviest on 
her." 

"Respect such a woman as that!" scoffed the old 
man, losing all command of himself. " Such a woman, 
who has driven her father from her ! Such a woman, 
who has insulted, outraged me ! " 

'' I will not leave the place," said Andrew, '' unless 
you pass to me your word, as a serious Christian, to 
address her with decorum." 

" I won't speak to her at all. I shall go to Alma 
Terrace, to Beulah. Now that scoundrel is away, 
I can have his roouL" 

" No, father. There must, under the circumstances, 
be some one in the place. Do you go to Liverpool ; 
I will remain here." 

" You go," said Jabez, sullenly ; " I will not look at, 
I will not speak to Ada. I will persistently turn my 
back on her." 

Andrew went to Liverpool, and the result of his 
inquiries was that no doubt was left in his mind 
that Mr Button had departed for the United States 
under an assumed name. Mr Nottershaw accom- 
panied Andrew. He was in a fume, afraid that he 
had lost his money, uncertain whether he could come 
down on Brundrith. He ran from one solicitor to 
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another to obtam opinions, which were ccmflictiiiff, 
partly because he was anable, in his then condition 
of excitement, to state his case clearly. 

Andrew learned more concerning his Eather-in-law 
than he expected. Button bad been wont for some 
years to visit Liverpool, and had fallen into ex- 
travagant ways, had borrowed money, and must 
have have been in embarraased drcumBtances when 
Jabez Grice proposed to him the project of the salt 
factory. 

When Andrew retamed to Saltwich, he foond 
that the news of the disappearance of Batton was 
known to every one, and on reaching the house, 
further discovered that the bailifis were in poBses- 
sion, with a bill for £37, 10a 4d. They had been 
put in by a spirit merchant. 

Jsbez Grice was hardly able to command himsell 
The destruction of his hopes was more than he 
could endure with equanimity. He wandered about 
the house, the grounds, the factory, without a pur- 
pose. He paid no attention to his son's report He 
had already convinced himself that he must accept 
the worst. He had no money of fai-i own. Ada 
had none in the hou'^''. Even if he had been roll- 
ing in gold, he would have refused to satisfy the 
claim of the epirit merchant as immoral. His 
brother-in-law, the only man who could have 
soothed his mind, was away, and would not he 
back till night I 

The old man sat and listened to his son, gazing 
into the fire, and as Andrew spoke, the canary 
sang in shrill and ever shriller tones, as though 
laughing and mocking at their misery. 

Then Andrew ascended the stairs to his wife's 
room. He had been told that she was above; she 
had not shown herself since the appearance of the 
bailiffs in the house. 

Before her door Andrew turned for a moment 
and drew breath. His heart ached for Ada. The 
blow to her must be crushing— to lose her father 
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with such ignominy, to have to endure the disgrace 
of the odious men below, and to see the prospect 
before her of bein^ constrained to leave the home 
in which she had been bom. Worse still, she, who 
had been reared in comfort, in self-indulgence, 
must be prepared to settle down to the level of a 
labouring man's wife, in a cottage, without a servant, 
would have to scrub the floor, do the washing, light 
the fires herself. She had not behaved kindly to 
him. Who could tell! might not this himiiliation 
be the rude shock which would result in a soften- 
ing of her heart, lead to an improvement in her 
manner, and thus that great good might come out 
of present evil ? 

He had not liked Tom Button; had not felt the 
least love spring up in his heart towards his father- 
in-law, but bis daughter must surely have felt 
attachment towards the author of her being, though 
with her lips she had spoken irreverently of him. 

Now, almost for the first time since their mar- 
riage, was Andrew conscious of entertaining love for 
his wife. Out of the pang of his great pity for 
her, love took birth. He resolved to exercise the 
utmost forbearance towards her; to veil, as far as 
possible, the greatness of her loss, and the scandal 
of her father's conduct. 

Then he softly turned the handle of the door, 
and entered her room. 

Ada sat by the window knitting, and, as he came 
in, was counting the stitchea 

He took a chair, drew it opposite her, and waited 
till she had done counting. Then he laid his hand 
on hers and said, — 

" Dear Ada, a word with you." 

" Well I " she looked at him with a cold glitter in 
her eye ; yet he could see, from the redness of the lids, 
that she had been crying. " I have come upstairs to 
be away from those fellows — I suppose I am not to 
be allowed the satisfaction of beiug left alone, even 
in my own room, but am to be pursued tliither by 
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yon. I am Sony there are no attics to this house, 
or I would have fled to them." 

" I hardly know. Ado, how much haa been told 
yon. I do not wish to distress you more than need 
be—" 

" Then leave me to myself." 

"Ada, I have seen Bmndrith. He has no wish 
to behave ongenerously ; on the contnuy, we are 
welcome to remain here till Lat^ Day. Yonr father 
has sailed for New York, but I con hardly believe 
intends to leave us completely at the mercy of the 
creditors." 

"Then you know very little of my father. He 
cares for no one but himself. Did not I warn you 
that he was making for America T I saw, from his 
mouDer, that he had some such scheme brewing. 
As I said it, of course you paid no attention. I 
am a liar and a fool in your eyes." 

"You are neither — but an unfortunate, unhappy 
young wife." 

" Thank you ! I want none of your pity." 

" You have it, all the sama And in a pitiful 
condition you are." 

" How do you know my father is gone to 
America ? " 

" He left his hotel at Liverpool for the boat — 
lie said he was off to New York.' 

" He said that ? " 

" Yes, Ada — at the hotel." 

" Then — he is not started for New York yet." 

" Ada, prepare your mind — your heart I would 
rather say — for what is before you. Our prospects 
of making a large fortune are at an end. But God 
has given me wits, strong arms aud hearty resolve. 
1 have made up my mind as to my course. As I 
tell you, I saw Bi-undrith. I went dii-ect to him 
when I returned from Livecpool. I told him frankly 
how matters stood. I could see by Ins manner that, 
though angry with my father, he is placable. I 
will iigain go to him and ask lum to overlook 
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the past, and take my father on as foreman and 
me as waller in this new factory. I believe he will 
readily agrea We have perhaps behaved badly 
to him, but he is a worthy man and does not harbour 
resentment." 

Ada laughed bitterly. 

" This is what it has come to ! That I — I am to 
be degraded into a common, vulgar workman's wife. 
This comes of marrying into a family of beggars." 

" Ada ! " 

The blood mounted to Andrew's brow. 

She started from her seat, and flung her head on 
the pillow of her bed and burst into tears. 

Andrew went to her. He could not bear to hear 
her sob and weep. He laid his hand on her head. 
She passionately withdrew from the pressure, raised 
her head and said, — 

"If I am unfortunate — unhappy — it is because 
I have you as my husband and cannot rid myself of 
you. I do not care if I never see you again. You 
married me for the sake of this house and ground, 
and the brine-run under it — not for my sake. For 
me you never cared. Now that what you wanted 
goes from you, you hate me," 

" Ada ! " 

"Leave me in peace. The sight of you makes 
me mad." 

" And the sight of you makes me despair." 

He could have bit his tongue on that he had 
allowed this cruel word to escape him. But so it 
was with Andrew ; the softer his heart had become, 
and the warmer his feeling, the e;reeAi&r the revul- 
sion when wounded, and when his kindly feeling was 
repulsed. Whenever he was indifterent to his wife, 
or felt an inarticulate aversion, he remained calm, 
spoke with gentleness, could not be goaded to a 
harsh speech; but whenever a warm and powerful 
gush flowed through his arteries, and a inild and 
sympathetic light kindled in his eyes, then disap* 
pointment made him lose command over his words. 
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He left the room, shut the door behind him, and 
Baid to himaelf, — 

"My father was right. Onee in man's life doee 
Providence offer him a great blessing — if he pute that 
irom him, then he is shut oat for ever." 



CHAPTER XLL 

BY THE HEBE. 

QuEEN'iE was not happy. She had aa much as en- 
gaged herself to Eab. When she put her hand into 
his, with a sudden impulse, he had accepted it as 
her concessioa to his wishes, and she had herself, 
at the moment, so intended it to be takea 

The desire to return to the stir and change of the 
drcus had passed away from Queenie in the fragrant 
and peaceful forest. It bad not been a deep-rooted 
desire in her. It had appeared to her as uie only 
means possible of earning her living, as a condition 
of life more pleasant than the perpetual fidget at 
Mrs Bainbow's, than the dull oppre^ion of the mode 
of existence in Alma Terrace, than the hard despotism 
of Button's. Now she had found a sphere that 
suited her exactly. It was full of beauty and calm, 
and so commended itself to her innate artistic sense ; 
it was a home of love and true piety, and so was a 
sweet resting-place suited to her moral sense. She 
could stretch her limbs and swell her lungs on the 
heath among the forest tracts, and enjoy physical 
life. Wild nature proved an inexhaustible store- 
house of interest, ever feeding her intellectual life. 

But when Queenie came to ask herself whether 
Rab was as congenial to her as was the life in 
Delamere Forest, then she faltered in her answer. 
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Bab was a better man thfim he had been repre- 
sented He had been bad. Usage goes a long way 
towards effacing dislike to what is ugly. She had 
thought him at one time very ugly, then had come 
to consider him plain. Now she did not consider 
about his features; she regarded them as passabla 
He certainly had good eyes, full of intelligence and 
a kindly light. He who had been a loafer was now 
fim energetic keeper. His conversation conveyed in- 
formation ; he earned a wage, had a nice cottage 
plea^santly situated, and could maintain a wife. 

One who could love so faithfully without encour- 
agement, and out of love break with bad habits 
and reform himself radically, was surely the man 
on whom she could rely to be true and devoted 
throuffh life. Were she to break off her emraffe- 
ment to Rab it would drive him desperate. 

Queenie said to herself, — "I am not too good for 
him. I am not good enough. Why, then, do I 
hesitate ? Why am I so uneasy ? " 

And the answer came — " I do not love him." 

That was at the bottom of all. She could not 
get further than liking Rab. Would she be able to 
love him when she became his wife ? Was it right 
for her to become his wife when no love for him 
woke in her heart? when she saw no prospect of love 
coming! How would he endure that — ^to have a 
wife and to discover that she respected him, but did 
not, could not, love him? When she questioned 
herself further, and asked why she did not, could not 
love him, her pulses beat faster, her cheek mantled ; 
she started from her place and walked fast over the 
sandy soil, and strove to stifle the fimswer that rose up 
in her soul, for it frightened her. She went to the edge 
of the mere, to the point where the little dyke had 
been cut by Rab to let the water flow to the low plot 
that was to become a willow bed. A soft haze like 
steam hung over the water and tops of the trees, play- 
ing among the heads of the pines, and trailing over 
the silver surface of the mere. The son shone, but 
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was shorn of all its gold — it was as a. burnished Bilver 
salver set in the sky, and the blue of the heavens was 
suspected rather than seen, athwart the gauzy veil 
The air was warm, very little wind was stirring, 
and that only at long intervals. Nature was dozing, 
in the doze that precedes deatli, beautiful in her last 
sleep, and still, so that but for the occasional sigh 
that stirred the leaves and brought them down in a 
golden shower, and clouded momentarily the polished 
face of the lake, it might have been thought that all 
life, all motion, was extinct. 

Water was flowing through the cutting formed by 
Rah, and a flotilla of fallen leaves had gathered about 
the mouth through which the current ran. The 
leaves were of all sorts — maple, beech, birch, plane, oak, 
bramble ; of all colours — yellow, crimson, brown and 
green. 

As Queeuie stood watching the clear stream flowing 
through the cutting, she observed the leaves detach 
themselves from their fellows, enter the current and 
sweep along with it, sometimes singly, sometimes in 
combinations of two or more together. Their fates were 
different. Some shipped their way along withont til 
hap, and dived into the deep cleft cut through the pre- 
historic burial mound. Some caught against a fibre 
of heath-root, and remained at anchor. Some conplee 
parted ; one lagged behind, then the foremost caught 
against the bank ; that which had been first arrested 
disengaged itself, swam onwards, caught up its partner, 
and carried it forward with it, or else remuned along- 
side, or*even, occasionally, sailed by with callous dia- 
regard. 

It amused Queenie to watch the leaves — to see 
which associated together, and how they got along 
together. Then she saw a little primrose - tinted 
birch leaf, light as a feather, shoot from the flotilla, 
pursued by a dull, brown, oak leaf. 

" There am I — there is Eab ! " said Queenie. " And 
see ! ahead is poor Andrew Btruggling along with 
that wicked Ada." 
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** Andrew is not ahead ; he is at your side." 

Qaeenie started, as though shot through the 
heart, and turned white. Had he heard what she 
had said ? Had he divined her thoughts ? She 
hardly ventured a glance at his face. That glimpse 
sufficed to show him to he sad and careworn. 

" What are you doing here, little cousin ? " 

" Andrew — amusing myself ! " 

" What at ? " 

"Only watching the autumn leaves." 

She pointed to the two pairs sailing along the 
stream. 

"Ada and I — you and Rab; is it so?" he spoke 
and sighed. 

"Yes, Andrew," she sighed in echo. 

Neither spoke. They were watching the leaves. 
The first pair consisted of a beech leaf and a dark 
green, prickly holly leaf. They made their way 
slowly — the beech leaf held by the needles of the 
holly. Then suddenly, whether caught by a puflF 
of air, or by a ripple of the water, the beech leaf 
detached itself; and at that moment, moved by the 
same force, the birch foil escaped from its com- 
panion, shot along the stream, caught up the leaf 
of beech, and the two slid along together, leaving 
their companions grounded. 

Queenie started and withdrew from the stream- 
let, her brow flaming. Andrew followed her. He 
did not altogether understand the mystery of the 
leaves; did not know which represented himself 
and which the others named, consequently he was 
unable to see what had produced such agitation in 
the girl at his side. Queenie seated herself on a 
bank of dry heather. She endeavoured to conceal 
her confusion under an appearance of ill-humour. 

" What have you come here for, Andrew ? I 
wished to be left to myself." 

" I came to see you.' 

"And I did not want you to come." 

" Queenie I matters have reached a crisis. I have 
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been forced to pay Toa a vimt I inqnired after 
yoa from R&inbow. He would give me no infonna- 
tion. Then, by a Incky chance, I discovered yoor 
hiding place." 

"Lacky! I think it the reveree," 

"I daresay. It ia no lacky matter tiiab brings 
me here. So, Qneenie, is it to be aa yon aaid^Bab 
and you?" 

" Yes, Andrew." 

" I enppose I most wiah you joy." 

He spoke with an effort 

Then ehe hid her face in her hands and burst 
into tears. He did not speak, but quietly took a 
place by her sida 

" Well, Queenie, we all have onr troubles, our 
sorrows, our disappointments. We mast bear them. 
It is God's will, and by them He fashions ns to 
the shape he choosea" 

She raised her head and looked in his eyes. 

"Andrew, I do not love him, and yet I have 
promised to marry him. I do not think that it 
will ever be possible for me to love him with the 
love that is due from a wife. Tell me, ought Z to 
take Rab ? Ought I to marry one who has not, and 
never can, have my heart ? " 

He shrank from a reply. What could he answer 1 
Dad he not done that very thing which she meditated? 
He left her question unresponded to. 

"Let us leave that matter to be considered at 
another time," said he. "I have come to tell yon 
how matters stand with ue at Button'a" 

" How 7 Matters between you and Ada ? " 

He shook his head 

"What, then?" 

" All is ruined. Mr Button took advantage of the 
trust reposed in him by my father, and sold the land 
and factory— everything — to Brundrith, and ran off 
to America with the money. We are left in a 
desperate position — &ther and I thrown out of work, 
bailiffs in the house on account of Button's debts ; 
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the only thing saved is your little fortune. That 
my father had secured. He holds a mortgage on the 
estate for three thousand pounds, or thereabouts, 
which is the amount bequeathed by your father. I 
am so thankful that has been preserved, but my 
father is an upright man. He thought to make much 
more for you out of the factory than could have been 
made out of the South American bonda Tou are in 
no worse position than you were. It is we who are 
in a bad way, but I do not feel discouraged ; I have 
in me the will and the power to work." 

" And Ada ! how does she bear it ! " 

" I have not been able to see much of her. I do 
not know that she realises the terrible downfall 
She will have to leave Button'a" 

"Andrew," said Queenie, "as to my money, I am 
glad it is safe, not on my own account but on yours — 
that is to say on your account, your wife's fimd uncle's. 
I do not weunt ii It can do me no good. It may serve 
you in this diflSculty, and help you to get out of your 
present distress. I do not understand about mort- 
gages, and bonds, and investments. Tou can, I 
suppose, get my money out from that into which it 
has been put. Well, take it; do with it what you 
will. I am content ; I shall be very happy to think 
it has been a means of relief to you. I ask but one 
thing in return. Tell me what I am to do about 
Rab. I cannot love him — I cannot love him, for — '* 

He put out his hand to ward off more words. 

" Queenie," said he finnly, ** let me say it — not you. 
It is perhaps better spoken than allowed to remain 
burning under cover. Tou and I have loved each other 
ever since we knew each other. What you saw in me 
I cannot think, but it was so— somehow we came to 
care for each other very, very much. Tou, in your 
fresh, innocent, child-like frankness, told me as much! 
I said nothing, or very little, yet you knew you 
were dear to me. Then came my father's influence, 
and my doubts about you on account of your educa- 
tion, and I flung myself from you at the feet of 

T 
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another, whom " — he lowered his voice — " I did not 
love, and who I now know, from her own lipe, hu 
never loved me. Such is the condition o( afiairs. 
We parted on the rail at Button's, and then — if 
there had been any secret between us before, all was 
revealed at that time to each other. We knew each 
other's hearts then. But I wae mad ; I dashed head- 
long into an union that promised fair, though it was 
one against which my heart protested. Now it is 
done, it cannot be undone. I know, Queenie, that 
we must not meet. I know that we must fight 
against that which is in our hearts. I do not blame 
anyone but myself, least of all my wife; for I was 
wrong in offering her my heart when it was given 
to another — to you. You and I liave bravely 
struggled against ourselves, and, Queenie, we will 
struogle on. I am bound to Ada, and I will never 
be false to her in any way, as far as lies in my 
power. Now, Queenie, you ask me if I counsel your 
doing that which I did. No ! a thousand times no ! 
Unless you love, do not marry. You prepare for 
yourself unspeakable anguish, and — " 

Saddenly, overcome by her impulses, Queenie 
threw herself in his arms. 

" My poor Andrew 1 My dear Andrew — I can never 
love any but you." 

He quietly, gently unlaced her arms that clasped 
him, raised her weeping face from his breast, and 
thrust her from him. 

" Queenie," he said, " you must be a brave little 

firl and do what is right. I would not have spoken, 
ut that there was no advantage in concealment, and 
it empowered me to say plainly what my advice was. 
Hear me out. There is no hurry. You are young. 
Ask Rab to give you time. You may not be able to 
love him now. In a year or two it may be different. 
Then — then take him, but not till you are sure you 
can give him what you vow shall be his. Now, as to 

rour money. Dear child, we cannot owe that to you. 
come here to assure you of its safety, to assure you 
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that I would see that you lom nothing. I feared you 
might hear the news of our disaster, and be in alarm 
for your own inheritance. It shall suffer no further 
risk. Now, good-bye once again. Now all is spoken 
out, and I go to my work and to my trouble ; you to 
yours. Take Rab when you can love him. Do not 
take him unless you can, or not till love comes. 
Good-bye ! " 



CHAPTER XLIL 

A BROKEN LIFE. 

Mrs Gerard was cleaning a copper pan after having 
made apple jam in ii That was a task she imposed 
on no one, for she thought that she could trust no one 
save herself to do it thoroughly and so obviate all 
risk of poisoning the family with verdigria 

Whilst thus engaged Bab burst into the house. 
When Martha looked up she saw that his face was 
red as blood, his eyes were wild, and his hair in 
disorder. He cast himself on the bench in the window 
and drove his fingers through his shaggy hair. 

" It is my fate. All is against me. I have struggled, 
and now it is over." 

" What is gone wrong, Rab ? " 

" Everything. Thrice have I been present when 
Andrew and Queenie have met. First when they 
began their acquaintance, then when he got engaged 
to Ada Button — and now that he is married. It is 
all up with me ! " 

" What is it, Rab ? " 

"It is too hard," said he, and his whole body 
shook. 

''What, Rab? I thought all was going on well 



now." 
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" Yes, BO it ever is with me. The clouds lift, and 
then down they come again darker tbaa before. It 
is night now — black night npon me." 

" r do not understand yon, Rab," said Martha, 
ahondcoiing her copper pan, and coming to him in 
the window. " Brother, you were very happy a little 
while ago." 

" That is true which they said once in chapel — that 
Providence orders all things, determines who are to 
be saved and who lost. And them as is to be lost, 
they may fight against their destiny, they may strive 
to be good — and it's no use. They must go down and 
be lost eternally. It is true. I thought it queer 
teaching when I heard it, and I didnt believe it 
I do now. I've proved it in myself." 
" Bab ! what has come over you ? " 
His sister strove to take his band, but he with- 
drew it. 

" I will tell you all. It may do me good. I don't 
know that anything can ; but you are a kind lass, and 
I'll tell you everything. The first time I saw her — " 
"Whomt" 

" Queen o' Love, to be sure. There is no other. 
The first time I saw her was talking with Andrew 
Grice, and I thought then I'd never seen a ^rl as was 
her equal. She sort of threw a charm over me then, 
and I could think of nothing but her. Yet even then 
it was Andrew she talked to, laughed with, to him 
she gave nuts. And he — he was frightened to be 
found with a circus girl, as it it were something 
wicked. I felt a hate for him then, because she 
chose him out to chat with, and had no eyes, no words 
for me. That was the first time. Yes — " He paused, 
put his hand into his breast pocket, drew out a note- 
book, opened it and unfurled a leaf. Within lay a 
withered rose, " There, Martha — she did give me 
this. I don't know whether to mock me, or because 
she pitied me. I don't know," he added bitterly, 
"whether it weren't the doin' o' Providence as had 
ordained my destruction, drawin' me to damnation, 
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as you draw on a rat to the trap, wi' a trail of annise 
seed." 

" Rab ! Rab ! " His sister shrank from him. " How 
can you say these terrible words ? You know that 
she has been a good angel to you." 

" Yes — she has been a good angel so far ; but now, 
after she has drawn me up out of shipwreck, she is 
ready to cast me down the cliffs again. Listen to me, 
Martha. You know how I saved her life when there 
came that sinking of the ^ound by Saltwich Flash, 
right under the circus. Well, that finished what she 
had begun with the yaller rose. After I had held 
her in my arms, then it was over with me. I could 
think of nothing but her. She was my sun ; I could 
have light only from her. She was my goal ; I could 
run only to reach her. She was the one pearl for 
whom I would fish all my life on the chance of bring- 
ing her up in my hand." 

He beat his brow, then laid his open hand on the 
table, and proceeded : — 

" It is folly that a man should take such a matter to 
heart. Folks say there are more fishes in the sea than 
those taken out of it ; that there are as many fiowers 
in the field as there were after it has been picked over, 
as many stars in heaven after it has rained sparks. To 
me there is only one prize, one flower, one star. I 
want no others. I can see no others. She did not 
encourage me. She told me she liked me, but did not 
love me. She was grateful for the life I had given 
her, but she would not yield up that life into my 
keepin'. I was a fool, I suppose, to go on hoping. 
I saw that she loved Andrew, not me — no, not me. 
God help me!" 

He bowed his head ; he could not proceed. Martha 
remained silent as well. 

" Then came Andrew's engagement to Ada Button. 
It was for money. He did not love her, but she was 
rich, and his father persuaded him to it, and, perhaps, 
he was right. The Queen would not suit that serious 
family. She and Jabez, who ruled everything could 
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not agree, and he would have driven her desperate. 
Then came the second time that I caught Andrew 
with Queen of Love. It was when he was partin' 
with her, after be had bound himself to Ada Button. 
Then I learned that she loved him, and that, although 
be was to marry Ada, he still loved Queenie. He 
could not help it — I mean, be could not help lovin' 
Queenie, none could ; but bo should not, loving ber, 
have taken that other woman. Well, Martha, then, 
when he waa married, I thought all was clear before 
me ; that she would get over her fancy for Andrew — 
and he is a good chap, that I do not deny, and I well 
knew be would fight agin his love for Queenie, ae 
a sinful thing to harbour. She gave me some en- 
couragement then. She did not say she did love me, 
but would try her best to do so. Then I waa a happy 
man. Then I sang at my work ; I was like a bird in 
spring. At the time when I was discoui-aged I did 
not drink. No ale, no spirits could give me pleasure, 
could quench tbe fire that burned in me. 1 did not 
try to look at, think of, other girls. He who bas seen 
and been kindled by Queenie can look at, think of no 
one else. So, when she promised to try to care for me, 
I rose up and felt strong. All my bad ways fell from 
me like the cords that went to pieces on the arms of 
bound Samson. Everytbin' smiled and laughed in 
and about me. The sun and the moon danced in 
beaven. Then, presently, whilst I was cuttin' the 
channel to let the water on to the osier bed, we came 
to some sort of understandin' that she would take 
me as her own. Then there was in my heart as the 
blast of a trumpet" 

He leaned his elbow on the table and laid his head 
on his hand. The sweat ran off his face in streams. 

" To-day I waa cuttin' osiers for tbe bed. The boy 
Fred Fellows was with me. I fastened the twiga 
together ; he did not understand how to take a bind 
and twist it so that it held. I gave him my knife 
that he might cut the twigs ; and, when I had enough, 
I hoisted tbe bundle on my sbouldera and went 
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towards the new bed to which the water is let in. I 
forgot to ask him for the knife again. I came to the 
place for the willows, and what did I see bv the edge 
of the mere but Queenie and Andrew. If they had 
not been so full o' each other, they must ha' seen me. 
This is now the third time I've come upon them 
when together — and the third time is fatal one way 
or other. I could not quite hear what they said. I 
stood at a distance and looked on. They was 
seated and speakin' to each other, and their eyes were 
fastened on each other. Then there sprang up in my 
heart a Roaring Meg of bitterness and foaming hate. 
What did the man mean — this Andrew, bound to 
another by his own act — comin' between me fimd the 
girl who had promised to be mine ? In my fury I 
felt for my knife ; I could not find it. I could not tell 
what I had done with it. A guardian angel watched 
over them. If I had found my knife, Andrew would 
have been a dead man." 

"A guardian angel watched over you, Eab," said 
Martha — " and saved you from a dreadful crime." 

" May be." He put up his other elbow, and threw 
his head into the hollow of his other hand. " May be. 
I care not. Then I cast down my osier bundle and 
clenched my teeth and my fists, and I went round till 
I could see her face in full, and then I shifted about 
till I could see his in full. Neither had eyes for me. 
Neither could see anything save each other. I do not 
know what they said. I did not go nigh enough to 
hear. I could not have heard. Roaring Meg — the 
bitter jet in my veins — was boilin', hissin', spittin' in 
my ears. I could hear nothin'. Then he stood up— 
so did she. They were very earnest — he speakin' — and 
all at once she threw herself into his arms. I cried 
out. They heard me not A flame of fire passed 
before my eyea When I saw clear again, he was 
biddin' her leave — wavin* her from him, and himself 
drawin* back. I was in the wrong; Andrew is not 
a bad man. Can he help it that he loves her ? It is 
his misfortun', it is his misery ; as it is my misfortuu' 
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and my misery. He will do her uo wrong. He koows 
what is right and be will do it. No — I am dad I did 
not kill him. I pity him aa I pity myself. He and I 
love the some Queen o{ Love, and she can never be 
hia — and now I know that she can never be mine." 

" Not yours ! — " 

"No. Andrew stands between as. She loves him. 
He cannot help it — it is so ordained. It is inscribed on 
the black heaven that scowls down on ns, that he 
sboald love her, and she him, who are and must now 
be separated. It is woe to him. It is woe to her. It 
is woe to me. We three must bear this consumiB' 
fire eatin' into our hearts, a fire ever bumin', a worm 
ever bitin', a fire never quenched, a worm never 
glutted." 

He clasped his head in both hands, Eind a gulp like 
a sob burst from his throat Mai-tha trembled. She 
saw how deep was the agony through which Rab was 
passing, and she could do nothing to help him, A 
man sobs but twice in life — once when his heait is 
broken by the woman he has loved ; once when he 
stands self-convicted and penitent under the eye of 
God. 

" She cannot be mine," he said slowly. " I could not 
take her, knowin' that her heart was elsewhere. It 
would be too cruel to her to constrain her to fight the 
battle between dooty and her own heart He has to 
do that It would be a twofold pain to nie to hold her 
in my arms and know that the shell was mine, the 
spirit was elsewhere ; to see her every day strivin' 
desperate like to force a love that would not come. I 
must consider her. She knows that Andrew is not 
for her ; and with time she may come to think of him 
with more calmness. But it would make the struggle 
much more cruel if she had at the same time to pre- 
tend to care for me, and to know tliat I saw through 
it all and was sufiering." 

" Then what will you do, Rabi " 

" I do not know. I cannot stay here and see her. 
It would be a daily trial to her; it would be bad for 
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myself. Gerard, I dare be bound, can get me shifted 
to some other station. I must go. But keep little 
Queen of Love here. There is no one else but me to 
protect her, and she needs protection from herself. I 
cannot tell — man is weak, and principles give way. 
She must be protected also from Andrew." 

Rab stood up. The strong man looked as if he had 
passed through a long sickness ; he shook, he seemed 
haggard. He picked up the withered rose, and folded 
it again in his pocket-book, eund replaced it near his 
heart. Then he held out his hand. 

" Good-bye, Martha." 

" Are you going ? " 

He nodded. 

" Whither ? " 

" I cannot telL My head swims," 



CHAPTER XLIIL 

FRESH TIDINGS. 

Andrew walked on to Saltwich, his mind occupied 
by many cares that not only possessed his mind 
but oppressed his heart. The future before him 
was dark. Personally he concerned himself very 
little about the defeat of the scheme which was to 
have landed him in opulence. He was not ambitious 
to be rich. His tastes were simple, and he was 
humble minded. That which touched him to the 
quick was the ruin in his domestic happiness. There 
was no prospect of any improvement in his relations 
to Ada. If she had not been softened by what had 
happened, bowed to shame by her father's conduct, 
nothing would avail. Hard and malicious she would 
remain to the end of the sad chapter of their married 
life. 
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Andrew bad been accustomed to work as a waller 
for hia living, and to walling be would return. He 
could earn from fifteen to eighteen ahillings per 
week, and there was the hope before him of rising, 
like his father, to be an overlooker at forty shillings. 

Bnt be was not alone. Alone he would have faced 
the prospect cheerfully; but, linked to Ada, he saw 
in it a vista of contrarieties, i-ecrimination, heart- 
burning. He was united to a woman be could never 
love, and was separated from her to whom still his 
heart clung. He dared not allow his mind to rest 
on Queenie. He dared not make further inquiries 
about her lest he should excite the jealousy of his 
wife; if he did seek her and concern himself for 
her, it must be in secret, with all precaution, as 
though he were committing a crime. How would 
his father bear his diaappointment ? What would 
he do? Jabez had offended Bruudrith too seriously 
to be taken back into his service, even if Jabez 
desired it; and that was not probable. In all 
likelihood " Hammer " Grice would seek a situation 
in a Nortliwich or Winsford salt factory ; his ability 
was known, he had a large body of adherents at his 
back who would urge hia claims, and an employer 
would gratify this party by engaging him ; but it 
would be a severe blow to "Hammer" to have to 
leave a town where he had been a figure of so much 
consequence and to have to beat out for himself a 
career elsewhere. Elsewhere there were to be found 
other men, positive, self-assertive, who would uot 
step aside to make way for the newcomer. 

The young heart ia rarely hopeless. Its sky, how- 
ever dark, is not without a (;;Iimpse of the blue. But 
to Andrew there was no lightening of the shadows, 
no gleam to lure him on. 

As Andrew walked through the forest, he had 
no eyes for the wild nature that surrounded him — 
oontitiry to his wont, which was to rejoice in all 
that was fi-esh and beautiful. A squirrel watched 
him with bright eyes, and gathered from his manner 
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that it need apprehend no danger from him ; it 
therefore disdained to abandon the cone it was 
shredding for the seeds. Crows croaked; he had 
no ear for their harsh notes. Yellow leaves strewed 
the road, as though it had been strewn with gold. 
In the Norse legend, the flying hero, escaping the 
treachery of the Swedish king, scattered bezants 
in his way as he rode from Upsala, and his pursuers 
halted to collect them. So was the flying sun 
scattering autumn gold over every path by which 
he withdrew. 

On reaching the little inn where he had slept on 
a previous visit to Delamere, Andrew entered and 
asked for bread and cheese, and found the same 
two men seated there as he bad seen and listened to 
on the former occasion. And, precisely as before, so 
now did the ill-humour of their wives, and their 
own indifierence to it, form the seasoning of their 
conversation. 

Again Andrew listened and wondered, as he had 
wondered before, at the bluntness of the feelings of 
these fellows, who could go on, year by year, enduring 
their domestic miseries, perhaps wantonly provoking 
them, and always bearing them with light heart. 
Was drink the panacea for such evils? Did it 
deaden the nerve that it no longer felt acute pain? 
Andrew mused, sighed, paid for his simple meed and 
left. 

On reaching Saltwich, Andrew's way led past the 
paperhanger's shop. He found Mr Poles at nis door, 
in conversation with Mr Nottershaw and Mrs Rain- 
bow, and, the moment they caught sight of him, 
they si^ed to him to join them. 

Mrs Rainbow had received a letter from Seth 
White, who was back in Scarborough. Mrs Rainbow, 
being unable herself to read, and not being confident 
of the ability or reticence of her neighbours, was 
wont, on the receipt of a- letter, to apply to Mr 
Poles to decipher it for her and write the replv 
She supplied the paperhangcr with eggs and fnut, 
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and she accorded him her cnstom, when she re- 
papered a bedroom, which was once in fifteen years ; 
and then she purchased o£ him four pieces at four- 
pence per piece. A^ she ji^ave him her custom, she 
considered that she had a right to his services gratia 
in such a matter as the conduct of her correspond- 
ence. Mr Poles did not mix freely in the same 
sodety aa that in which Mrs Rainbow moved, oon- 
se<iaently he was not likely to divulge those matters 
contained in her letters which were not for the 
public ear. 

On receiving a letter, which the postman assured 
her was for herself, Mrs Rainbow luid gone with it 
to the paperhanger'a John Nottershaw came into 
the shop just after Poles had read the letter aloud 
to the lady, and, as it contsined matter of importance 
that concerned Nottershaw, he obtained permission 
from Rab's mother to give him a sight of it. 

Seth White began by informing Mrs Rainbow that, 
on mature consideration, thinking that the circus 
was overstocked with male riders and tumblers, he 
liad come to the opinion tiiat it would be advisable 
for him to strike out a new line for himself. Having 
made the acquaintance of an optician at Scarborough, 
he had arranged with this man for the loan and 
ultimate purchase of a telescope. With this glass 
Seth stationed himself on the Parade. During the 
day he invited the loungers to look through it at 
some steamer or coal-barge that was passing, at a 
penny a peep; at night he was ready to exhibit the 
crater on the lunar disc, the rings of Saturn, the red 
spote on Mars, the satellites of Jupiter. 

Seth enlarged on his proapccta If the sky re- 
mained tolerably clear, he was able to reap a harvest 
of pence in an evening. He sent his respects to 
Queenie, and his assurance that it was "Hup with 
circus riding, at all events for men. But 'an'some 
gals could do middlia' I " He added that there were 
more competitors for a vacant place than ever, and 
*' occidenks," which provided vacancies, were fewer 
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than in the good old days. He sent his regards to 
Rab, and hoped he was doing well. Then this mar- 
vellous effusion proceeded — we copy it with all its 
grammatical errors: — 

"By the waye, if you seez Misteer Andru Grise, 
you give him my complermints. I seed 'is wenerable 
farther-in-lore pass to-day with a dashing feemal on 
his harm, and 'ee all bedeked with jowla I per- 
suaded 'im to 'ave a spy throw my gloss, and 'ee guv 
me saxpince. I knowed the hole chap at oncit. I 
s'pose he's hout on 'is 'unneymoon. 'Ee didn't know 
me, in corse, and I didn't make that baold to inter- 
dooce myself. I knoze my persition." 

Mr Button at Scarborough ! Mr Button not gone 
to America! Why — he had announced at his hotel 
that he was off to New York, and had engaged his 
berth in the Caledonia under a feigned name. 

Had he taken the alarm when he saw Poles? or 
was it all a blind against being followed that he had 
conceived from the first? 

What was to be done ? 

Nottershaw had not hesitated for a moment after 
having read the letter. He wired to Seth White : — 

" Keep eye on Button, and mum's the word. Five 
pounds reward." 

Then he hastened back to Poles, and then it was 
that he met Andrew Grice returning from the 
forest. 

"Now, then," said the builder, "Andrew, I ain't 
going to stand nonsense. I'm off to get a warrant, 
and then I'll have him arrested. It's fraudulent 
conspiracy. Sorry you've got such a rogue for a 
father-in-law, Grice, but can't help it — I must get 
my moniea" 

"I will go with you," said Andrew. "If we can 
induce him to refund — and he is sure to have the 
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money with him — ^you will not take extreme pro- 
ceedings ? " 

" I don't care a hang For the man. I want my 
moniee." 

" I care for my wifa I must do what I can to 
save her feelinga" 

" You'll not ^ve him the hint to slip off? " 

"You may trust me, I think, Mr Nottersbaw. 
Besides, it is not to my advantage." 

" Excuse ma One is surrounded by rascala You 
are right ; I know you too well to doubt you." 

" I must consider my wife. IF you can get him to 
Burrender a fair sum, you will not take further 
action — we must avoid a scandal" 

"I want my monies, not his blood, liet him go 
with his 'jowls' and his 'dashing feemal' where he 
likes — through the telescope into Venus, I care 
naught, and you will be well rid of him." 

"Mr Poles," said Andrew, " will you be so good as 
to run to Button's and tell my father and my wife 
about my departure. Say I'm off to Scarborough, and 
add what pajiiicnlars you like to Ada — except about 
the dashing female — nothing of that, mind. Spare 
her all yon can." 

" Well tackle the party I " said Nottersbaw, rub- 
bing his hands. " Ginger ! It will be fun to see him 
when we come on him and clap him on the back ! " 

Poles accepted the commission. He was a weak 
man — too weak to refuse it, and too weak to execute 
it. He did not tell Andrew to his face that be was 
indisposed to go to Button's, because he did not like 
to admit the reasons why he was indisposed. He 
accepted the commission without serious intention of 
personally executing it. 

Had he been open and declined it, then a whole 
series of events that will have to be recorded would 
never have occurred, and the conclusion of this story 
would not have been what it must be. 

Ur Poles did not deliberately undertake to ac- 
quaint Gricc and Ada with the fact that Andrew 
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had started for Scarborough, with the formed pur- 
pose in his mind not to discharge the office that had 
Deen pressed on him. Being an eminently weak 
man, as said, he received the commission with in- 
ward repugnance, and a resolve to delegate it to 
someone else, as opportunity came, or to postpone 
the communication till it suited his own con- 
venience. 

There is more mischief done in the world by weak 
people than by wicked people. We guard ourselves 
against the wicked, we are off our guard with the 
weak. 

The reason why Poles was reluctant to take the 
message to Grice, and why he actually neglected to 
do so, must be explained in the next chapter. 



CHAPTER XLIV. 

THE BRINE-PAN. 

Jabez Grice was unable to rest after he had heard 
of the disappearance of Button with the money paid 
him by Brundrith. 

Throughout the day he wandered about the house 
or grounda Now and then he entered the factory, 
examined the works, looked at the v/allers, inspected 
the mill, then came home and pulled out his books, 
but found himself incapable of fixing his attention 
on his accounts. 

He was beset with difficulties. In the house were 
the bailiffa He could not get rid of them if he 
would. He had not the sum required. He was not 
bound to pay the drink bill of Tom Button. He 
could ask no one to relieve him of the annoyance of 
their presence by advancing the money they de- 
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maoded. In the iutei'eets of morality he uneeraly 
hoped the spirit merchants might not be able to re- 
cover the sum owed them. 

If the vexation of the presence of these two men 
had fallen heavily on Ada, Jabez might have re- 
conciled himself to it; bat Bhc had retired to her 
room, and left it for her meala only. She would not 
enter the kitchen where they sat ; she refused to hold 
communication with them, even to see them. She 
maintained before her father-in-law a cold indiffer- 
ence of mtinner that irritated him, because, he was 
himself in agitation of mind and soul. 

Grice needed money for current expenses. He 
knew very well that he would have to leave Button's. 
A couple of months ago he had possessed savings in 
the baiik ; but he had withdrawn every penny, and 
now had nothing to fall back on, nothing to maintain 
him till he found work elsewhere. 

Jabez had jumped at one resolution, and to that he 
held fast. He would separate from Andrew. His 
son was cumbered with that woman Ada, and 
" Hammer's " eye flared whenever he thought of her. 
The single alleviation to his distress lay in the con- 
sideration that now he would be able to shake him- 
self free from association with Ada. Andrew was 
married Eind bound to her — not he. Andrew was a 
fellow with some good in him, bat as he was fettered 
to tiiat woman, " Hammer " must free himself from 
one as well as the other. 

If Andrew chose to make his peace with Brundrith, 
let him do so ; but he, " Hammer," would never stoop 
to express regret for the past and to ask a favour 
for the future. 

He shrank from leaving Saltwicb, where be was 
esteemed and followed. But what was he to doT 
To return to the drudgery of work under ui 
employer was repugnant to his pride. He had lifted 
himself out of uie artisan class ; if he could help it, 
be would not drop back into it again. Was a fortune 
to be found only at the bottom of a shaft ? Was 
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Button's the only sphere in which his abilities might 
win him riches and renown ? Jabez had a long and 
shrewd head, and he had looked about him whilst 
employed on Brundrith's worka He had had other 
schemes floating before his eyes, and the only diffi- 
culty which had occurred as a stumbling-block in 
the way of starting these schemes had been lack of 
capital. One of his schemes was connected with the 
water-carriage on the Weaver Canal. At the time 
it was conducted by isolated individuals, men who 
owned each his " flat " or barge, and who ax^ted inde- 
pendently. He was satisfied that an organised 
service of barges to carry the salt down to the 
mouth of the Mersey would be of immense advan- 
tage to the manufacturers, and would absorb or dis- 
plax^e individual venture. Whoever succeeded in 
this scheme would make his fortune. 

All that was required, as a start, was capital for 
the purchase of several " flats," and the engagement 
of men to work them, that would form a nucleus 
certain to expand. Happily, through his own fore- 
sight, everything had not been lost. Queenie's little 
capital was safe. Why should he not remove it f]^)m 
its present investment, and employ it for his new 
venture? That would not be cheating his ward. 
Brundrith would almost certainly desire immediately 
to free the estate from its charge. He, Qrice, would 
pay her four and a-half per cent, interest out of the 
profits. He would begin in a small way, gradually 
crush out all the little men, establish a monopoly, and 
become as wealthy by this means as he might have 
become on the oali venture. He resolved on no 
account to take Andrew into partnership, not that he 
bore him a grudge, but lest Ada should reap some 
advantage by it, be made well-to-do, comfortable, 
happy. She deserved to suffer mortification and 
poverty on account of the dishonesty of her father. 

Some fine day in the future he would drive by the 
red brick cotta^ in which she and Andrew " pigged 
it," as Grice said to himself, and he would laugh to 

u 
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observe her haggling with Mrs Baiobow over the 
price of a peck of potatoes, or shaking the mate on 
the doorstep. 

Suppose DQ made a fortune I Be would leave it all 
to the missionaries, or to found a chapel — not to 
Andrew, lest Ada should enjoy it. Hatred of his 
daughter-in-law, the outcome of wounded pride, was 
now the strongest passion animating " Hammer " ; it 
oozed up between the joints of all his thoughts ; it 
entered into and poisoned all his expectationa Then 
his mind turned to Fhineas Poles, the sheep-faced — 
an intimate friend, as far as intimacy can exist 
between one who commands and another who is 
commanded. 

Poles was credited with being well oS. He had no 
family, lived in a modest way, subscribed liberally to 
charities, did much business in various ways, in and 
around Saltwich, and must, accordingly, have made 
money. If he had made it, he must have laid it by. It 
was owing to this, as much as to his perfect respect- 
ability, that Mr Poles was put forwanl as a man of 
prominence in the serious world. His sheepish face 
proclaimed his guilelessneas ; his comfortable little 
property assured him regard ; his contracted intellect 
qualified him to follow a leader with docility. 

If Qrice had controlled the opinions of Poles in 
matters religious, political, philanthropical, educational 
and sanitary, it was probable that he would have 
little difficulty with him in negotiating a loan on so 
sound a security as the morl^aga 

Accordingly, Jabez resolvtS on applying to Phineas, 
not in an obsequious, apologetic manner, as soliciting 
a favour, but baughtUy, as jionferring a favour. 

Poles, undoubtedly, had made money. It must 
have come in through several channels ; and though 
only as a dribble through some of them, yet a com- 
bination of dribbles m^es an abundant stream. All 
mighty rivers are, in fact, but the combination of 
confluent dribbles. 

Poles hun^ paper, and supplied the papers; ha 
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painted, he plombed, he framed pictures ftnd sold 
them; he illnnuDated addresses in the Old English 
characters; he even heraldically decorated carriage 
panels. He sold valentines and funeral mementos. 
Kecently he had added to his business the disposal of 
wickerwork baskets. 

The public reckoned that Mr Poles made money 
by all these means. It was known that at his 
breakfast he never went beyond a rasher, and 
at his dinner a chop or steak — that he vras very 
economical about lus clothes — never eating any- 
thing fatty without pinning himself about with 
napkins. He spent very Uttle money, therefore 
he saved a great deal Rumour set him down as 
a capitalist. 

Jaoez sought him in his shop. 

" How do you do, Phineas ? " 

"MIddlin', thanky, Jabez. Qot an elongation of 
the uvula and a birritation of the glottis; I've 
gargled alum and cayenne but have not been re- 
lieved. Would you condescend to look down my 
throat and pass an opinion ? Dr Birch recommends 
that the uvula should be snipped, and a slice taken 
from the tonsils ; they are enlarged and ulcer- 
ated. Do, please, look. Sorry about this affair of 
Button." 

" It is touching that I have come." 

" My dear life, you don't say so ! " 

"That scoundrel, Tom Button, has sold house, 
land, factory, everything to Brundrith, and has 
bolted with the proceeds ; that you know — but 
what yon do not know is that I have three thou- 
sand pounds secured on it by mortgage." 

"I'm glad to hear it. I feared all was aaae." 

" It is safe as the Bank of England, and I want 
you, Poles, to take over the mortgage and find me 
upon it the money I want." 

" Tou are sure it is safe ? After Button's bolt 
— nothing seems safe." 

"There is the land. Brundrith haa it Bmnd- 
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rith haa taken it burdened with the mortgage Ton 
can't lose a penny, I won't deal with Bnindrith ; 
we are not on good tenna" 
" Have you the mortgage with you ? * 
"Here it la. Look it over." 
Polea perused the deed with attention. 
"Three thousand pounds," said h& "But would 
you first look down my throat ; the uvula is like 
a bell-rope, it tickles me, and I can't think of any- 
thing through the irritation." 
" Presently. But you will take the mortea«e 7 " 
"And the glottis — Dr Birch says it is pmk aa a 
cherry." 
" You will furnish me with the money ? " 
"My dear Jabezl All my money is locked up 
in house property. I couldn't do what you propose, 
not till my throat was better; and I couldn't sell 
bouse property right off on end. Do you pass your 
opinion on my tonsils." 

This conversation took place some hours before 
Poles read the letter of Seth White to Mrs Rain- 
bow. Now it may he guessed why Mr Polea 
shrank from going to Button's. He knew that he 
was irresolute and weak. He knew how resolved 
and strong Grice was. He feared lest, in another 
interview, Grice should over-persuade him, and force 
him to &id the money with which he was reluct- 
ant to part. When he had received the commis- 

"Dear, dear!" said Phineas, "the evening chills 
are bad for sore throats. I'll see ; if anyone comes 
this way. Til send him ; but it might prove fatal 
for me with my elongated uvula to breathe the 
night air, impregnated with the savour of the fall 
of the leaf. I'll not be going to Button's till to- 
morrow, but 111 send if I Eave the opportunity. 
Qrice is an overpowering man, and after this affair 
of Tom Button, one cant be too cautious." 

When "Hammer" Once returned to Button's, Ada 
met him at the door with the question, — 
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* Where la Andrew ? " 

"How can I say," answered Jabez; "you must 
ask someone elBe." 

"Someone else!" exclaimed Ada; "you insult 
me!" 

"I don't understand yon." 

" I know very well whom yoa mean by Someone 
else. It is that Someone else who takes him away 
from me when I am in trouble, when the house is 
in an upset, when I have lost my father, when ruin 
stares me in the face — ajid you connive at hia 
desertion." 

" I do not pretend to fathom your hints and 
sneers." 

"A fine scandal this will cause in your solemn 
and panting; world," said Ada with bitterness and 
heat. "A pretty scandal when it gets abroad that 
pious Grices pious son is dancing round a circns girl, 
to the neglect of his newly-mamed wife." 

Jabez stared at hia daughter-in-law, and his jaw 
fell. Was this truel That it was possible, he 
saw at a glance. It was no secret to him that 
Andrew was deeply attached to Queenie. Andrew 
had shown, by the persistence with which he had 
urged her rights, that he still cared for her. Now 
that Ada — toe bated Ada — was no more desirable 
as weighted with lands, and plated with gold — was 
it possible that Andrew meditated breaking the 
bonds laid on him, and escaping to her whom he 
really loved T 

The thought filled Jabez with dismay. It numbed 
his brain, it sickened his heart. If this were to 
happen, then it would prove an almost fatal blow 
to his moral supremacy in Saltwich. But further 
— it would mean more than that — that Andrew 
would block hia way in the realisation of his new 
scheme, would insist that the capital of Queenie was 
not employed in lighters, invested to Qrice's ad- 
vantage in a manner justifiable, but not perhaps legi- 
timate. 
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With thiB new trouble haonting the chambers 
of his sonl, Qrice went into the factory. 

The day-gang was leaving. The short winter 
period of light was at an end, darkness was settling 
down over the land and filling every shed with 
night, casting shadows over everythirig that was 
bright, veiling all forms with a drapery of crape. 
Jabez Qrice went into the store. He lighted a 
lantern and looked about him. The only men now 
engaged in the factory were a couple of wallers 
and s stoker. The shed he waa in was empty of 
hands. He looked at his rotator and mill — the 
invention that was to have brought him so much 
money, but which now would grind wealth for 
Brundrith. His heart glowed within him, glowed 
with resentment against every one and everything — 
agtunat Andrew for this new scandal, against Poles 
for not coming to his aid, against Ada for the many 
humiliations to which she bad subjected him, against 
the spirit merchant for putting the bailiff into the 
house, against Tom Button for his rascality, against 
Brundrith tor having reaped where he had sown. 
Looking at his machine, this last consideration for 
a moment prevailed over his other resentments. 
He snatched at a long handled hammer, set down 
the lantern, and with mighty blows beat to pieces 
every part of the mechanism that he could reach, 
and which he was capable of destroying. The 
sweat ran off his brow. His teeth were clenched, 
his breath came in snorts through his distended 
nostrils. In a quarter of an hour he had shattered 
or disabled machinery that had cost hundreds of 
pounds to construct If it had been possible he 
would have effaced every indication of the method 
whereby the object aimed at was attained. Then, 
panting with exertion, his head reeling with excite- 
ment, he cast the hammer on one side, snatched up 
the lantern, strode through the stove-room, where 
the intense heat struck him in the face like a fire- 
blast, dried up the moisture streaming from bis pores, 
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and shrivelled bis hair, and next moment he threw 
open the door into the wych-house and entered. 
The steam rolled in his face and blinded him. In 
his intoxication of resentment, without considering 
why he was there, without forethought, without 
purpose, he strode forwards, tripped on the rib that 
edged the hurdles, and in a moment went over, with 
the lantern in Us hand, into the pan of boiling 
brine. 



CHAPTER XLV. 



A MAN OF SALT. 

No cry for help broke from the man in falling. No 
shriek of agony was heard when he went into the 
scalding fluid. 

The Drine-pans were attended by two wallers, one 
on each side, holding wooden rakes. One of these 
saw Grice stumble and pitch into the vessel, and he 
screamed to his fellow for aid. 

Jabez had fallen his length in the shallow pan — no 
pan exceeds eighteen inches in depth. He at once 
staggered to ms feet. The hand that held the 
lantern had not been submerged. Instead of relaxing 
his hold of it, the spsusm of pain had made him grip the 
metal ring more firmly. Bewildered, enveloped in 
steam, Grice was battling with the boiling waves, 
plunging forward into the middle of the pan, wading 
further up it, towards the furnace. 

The wallers called to him, but he did not hear; 
signed to him, but he did not see. He reeled in his 
agony, went down on his knees, was up again, and 
then, caught by the men's rakesj was dragged to the 
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edge, aloDg with a salt scum that formed a foam 
about him, and was drawn out into the " stand-inside," 
then further upon tlie " hurdles. " The hot brine that 
ran ofl'hia sodden clothes — the hot cloth itself — scalded 
the arms and hands of the men an they heaved him 
out of the pan.* Then the wallers shouted for the 
stoker, Robert Gelley, who was below, at the fire 
under the pan. He came op at a run. The three 
together lifted Qrice in their arms, carried him into 
the store, and leaned bim against some loaves of 
alt. 

" Cut along, Jim ! run for a doctor," said one of the 
wallers to bis mate. 

"It is useless," said Grice. " I've seen a score go in, 
and none recover. I want no doctor." 

He paused and raised an arm Already the salt 
was crystallising on the sodden sleeve, and as he 
lifted his arm the cloth cracked. 

" Go to the house," he ordered ; " bid them 
come — whoever are there — Andrew, if hack, and 
Wilkes." 

Jim departed. 

Gas had not been introduced into the factory. The 
distance from Saltwich, and the precipitation with 
which the works had been started, nad prevented this 
being done. Consequently, the factory was lighted 
with lamps. There was no lamp in the storehouse, as 
this was not occupied by workmen during the night. 
The stoker unhitched a lamp from the wall of the 
wych-house, and brought it where Grice lay, for the 
hmtem emitted but a feeble glimmer through its 
smoked sides, over which, moreover, salt was forming 
like frost leaves on a window pane. 

Sam Verdin, the waller, and Robert Gelley, the 
stoker, were alone with the parboiled man. Jim had 
gone to summon his relations. They fetched bags of 
toble salt that had been ground in the mill of Grice's 

* The reader will hsjdly credit the parUculon of thii stniggla io tha 
Wling brine, nod whnt enBues. The writer gathered them OD the 
■pot from ui eje-wini«M of ■inil&i' kccidenta. 
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invention, and arranged them under his shoulders and 
head. He would not allow himself to be laid prostrate. 
He insisted on being given a sitting posture, but with 
an incline backwarda When he was made as easy as 
was possible, — 

" Verdinl" said Grice, "you know me; you have 
been with me these fourteen years. Now, it's a dying 
man speaks to you ; it's no use holding out hopes ; I 
know there are none. There can be none to him as 
has gone into a pan. I've seen many cases. I have 
an hour, perhaps I have two— not more — nor shall I 
be conscious all of that time. So I must make haste — 
haste with what I have to say. No doctor on earth 
can help, can prolong life, can lessen my pain. 
It's up with me. There's one or two things I care for 
before I go. My call has come, and I'm not afraid. 
I'm ready. I have been ready for my call forty years. 
I've been a leader and a light to them as sat in dark- 
ness. I've been a standard-bearer in Israel I've 
been a prophet in Jewry. Now I want you to do 
one thing for me." 

" rU do it, Grice." 

"I'd have vou, when scaling your pan, drive the 
chisel through the bottom in three or four places 
and damage it all you Cfiui. I don't want Brundrith 
to have all profits out of his bargain. He spoiled 
my game and I'll spoil his as mudi as I can. You 
understand ? " 

" Yes, ' Hammer.' " 

"Stay," said Jabez, "when I think on it, I know 
of a better way. When the brine is all evaporated, 
let Bobert keep his fires up furious, mass on the 
burgey, make the draught strong that the bottom 
of the pan may become red hot; then, Verdin, you 
can drive holes through with ease and riddle it 
well with a crowbar." 

The two workmen looked in each other's faces 
and signed to each other. What they said without 
words was, "Humour him. consent, but dam ns if 
we do it" 
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Jsbez remained eilent for a few minnteB, con- 
tending with his anguiah. Then he continued : — 

"There's Bomething better than thin that I lay 
on you BS a dying man's injunction. You two 
fellows cut or unfasten the nuts and clamps that 
hold up the pump on the beams; let it fall down 
the shaft, and it will sink into the brine-rus. That 
will spoil the shaft for ever. Brundrith will never 
be able to get it up; I doubt if he can pnt another 
down in the same place. It will be a damage to 
him of a thousand pounds. Youll do that for me ? " 

" Yes, Qrice," 

At this moment Wilkes entered. He was greatly 
agitated and alarmed. 

" Jabez t Good gracious 1 This is too horrible ! 
I hope — I hope ana pray yoa have not been gravely 
scalaed." 

" Gravely I — about aa gravely as may be. Thanks 
be — my heiwi did not go under water," 

" Jabez 1 — you suffer." 

"Of course I suffer. A chap don't get into boil- 
ing brine and come out without pain." 

" I've sent for the doctor on Ada's horse." 

" It's waste of money. I have not an hoar's life 
left in me," 

Wilkes signed to the two workmen to withdraw. 
The men obeyed, retreating to the door of the stove- 
house, where they remained within call, but out 
of earshot, talking in whispers. 

" Jabez, old fellow," said Wilkes, " this is a ter- 
rible affair ; if it be as you say, and as I fear, no 
time is to be lost You must prepare for the great 
change." 

" I've been prepared these forty years." 

" Yes, old fellow, in a general way ; but have 
you nothing of which to repent ? " 

" Repent ! What do you mean ! Repentance is not 
for such as ma I had done with that forty years 
ago." 
" I mean — have yoa committed no wrong to anyone, 
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acted in any way wrong, anything for which to be 
sorry?" 

" Sorry ! I ! — committed wrong till am one of 
the Elect. I can do no wrong. I have done only 
what is right and good these forty yeara I am 
sealed." Then, with a gesture of impatience, "This 
ain't the sort of comfort you should give. You've 
been going Imck to the weak and beggarly elements 
for some time, EzekieL" 

" But, surely, Jabez — how about Queenie Sant — ^and 
her money ? " 

" Her money ! " repeated " Hammer," slightly rais- 
ing himself and staring round. 

He saw Ada enter. She stood startled, awed and 
cold, looking at her father-in-law with stony eyes, 
and without uttering a word. 

" Her money I " " Hammer" turned his head from 
Ada to Wilkes. " Yes ; I am glad you spoke of that. 
It might have escaped me. Queenie's money. When 
I am gone, Andrew will step into my place as 
trustee. He will be responsible for her money. 
Wilkes, keep your eye on him. Though she is not 
akin to you, you take an interest in her. Look after 
her concerns." 

'* You may be sure I will do that." 

"Yes, do so, lest Ada get any advantage out of 
Queenie's money. Do not let Andrew make use of 
the money so as to advance himself and make her 
position " — he looked round at Ada — ^" make her posi- 
tion more tolerable. Take care that he invests the 
money so as not to be of any use to himself, lest she " 
— he again looked at Ada — " lest she get more comforts 
than she deserves. Do not let him borrow it so as to 
extricate hunself out of temporary difficulties he may 
be in. Do not allow him to speculate with it " — again 
he glanced at Ada — " lest the speculation should suc- 
ceed, and she be lifted out of beggary. Mind 
that!' 

He drew a heavy breath that rattled in his chest, 
and he righted his head on the bags. He could not 
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raise it ; bis htdr was stack to the canvas by salt. 
Although his head had not gone under water, yet the 
brine, spirting about as he fell and as he floundered, 
had dropped on his hair and wetted it The moisture 
now evaporated and the brine crystallised, and in 
crystaJlising had scaled hia dark hair to the bags on 
which his head reposed. 

A strange and ghastly transformation had come 
over the man as the brine dried on his clothes. First 
there ran over him a pallid tinge as though he were 
being covered by a growth of mildew. Then the 
whiteness intensified, and every particle of his cloth- 
ing which had been immersed or was splashed was 
covered with a film of salt like the formation of rime, 
then became more dense, so as to resemble a powder- 
ing of snow. 

The dark fringe of hair that encircled his face, 
running from his cheekbones under his chin, was 
frosted ; it changed from black to white, as though, 
with the deadly pangs he endured, his hair was 
bleachiDg. 

" Ezekiel Wilkes, Sam Verdin, Robert Gelley, Jim 
— all 1 " Bfud Jabez, " I'm going fast out o' this vale of 
misery and rascality into the blessed land of Total 
Abstinence from everything as I don't approve of, 
where there are no public-houses, no skipping-ropes, 
no butterflies nor vanities, no spangles, no tight-rope 
dancing and no circuses, where" — he tore his hair 
from the bogs, as he forcibly raised bis head aad 
glared at his daughter-in-law, — " and where there are 
no Ada Buttons.' He let his head fall again. " Fm 
going to that biased land from out of which I shall 
look as from a window and see my enemies burning, 
burning — for ever and ever. Amen ! I have done." 

He clenched hia teeth. His solid Jaw set like a 
steel rat-trap. His heavy brows contracted to a 
frown, Eind his face became scarlet. His eyes looked 
straight before him, and a glaze came into the irises, 
as though the salt had entered them also, and was 
fi'usting and obscuring them. 
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His bosom laboured, he breathed heavily, nosily. 
Wilkes spoke to him, but received no answer. Not a 
cry, not a moan escaped his set lips. How great was 
the anguish he endured might be conjectured, but 
could not be gathered from any token he gava 
Strong, resolute, dauntless the man had been through 
life, he was strong, resolute, dauntless in death. 
Gradually his breathing became more difficult So 
little token of life did he give, that Sam whispered to 
Jim, — 

" He's asleep." 

Then Ada, looking deadly white, withdrew silently, 
and as ske opened the door to escape witnessing the 
last scene, the surgeon entered. 

As the waft of cold air swept through the shed and 
blew over the face of the sufferer, he snorted — 
defiantly it seemed, as though about to encounter a 
political or religious antagonist, and then the white- 
ness that was spread over his clothing extended also to 
his features, the rigidity of his garments communicated 
itself to his muscles. The heavy jaw fell, as though 
he were opening his mouth to command attention, 
and then stiffened. The contracted brows set hard 
in their contraction. Wilkes, who had passed his arm 
under the back of his brother-in-law, withdrew it 
with a sigh. 

Jabez Grice had passed into the World of Great 
Surprises, where the first and greatest surprise that 
awaits man is the vision of himself, not as he sup- 
posed believed himself to be, but as he really is. 



\ 
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CHAPTER XLVI. 



Ada hnd withdrawn from the Bait store to avoid the 
last scene, and had returned to the house. She did 
not enter it immediately ; she halted moodily on 
the doorstep. 

Ada had entertained no affection for her father-in- 
law. She waa shocked at the accident — in her cold 
fashion she pitied the man for his sufTerings — but she 
said to herself she could render no assistance; the 
sight of her incensed the dying man, and, therefore, 
she were better away. With his last words, he had 
shown that resentment against her rankled in his 
heart, unsubdued by the pangs his body endured. 
She was no hypocrite to feign love and regret for a 
man who had disliked her, and who had been re- 
pugnant to herself. But now came the consideration. 
What was she to do ! Where was Andrew ? She 
was exposed to every sort of annoyance, and her 
husband, her proper protector, bad chosen to absent 
himself. 

Again she asked, what was she to do ? 

She was no longer mistress in her own house, which 
was in the chaise of the bailiSs. Jemina was in a 
condition verging on insubordination ; would ask for 
her wages and depart unless these men were with- 
drawn. Then, what was she to do ? She would not 
demean herself to cook and bake for these bailids; 
and further, when the dead man was brought into the 
house, she was wholly unprepared for the novel and 
unpleasant obligations that might be imposed upon 
her. 

Ada entertained an unreasoning dread of death. 
She could not endure the thought of remaining in the 
house, with the corpse, till the funeral. Grice's room 
was immediately over that in which the meals were 
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served ; it adjoined her own, separated from it by a 
thin plaster partition. 

Once alive had been objectionable, dead he would 
be intolerable. 

Ada had made no friends in SaltwicL There was 
no one in the neighbourhood whom she could ask 
to receive her. 

By the death of Jabez Grice, and the departure of 
Andrew, she was left in the society of Wilkes, whom 
she had offended. 

The desertion by Andrew had put her in one 
of the most desperate predicaments in which she 
could have conceived herself placed. Her sour heart 
became more acrid with resentment towards her 
husband. 

Where was he ? He had parted in dudgeon, taking 
offence at some words she had said. No doubt he haa 
gone to Queenie. He concerned himself about Queenie 
more than about herself. He had taken up Queenie's 
cause against his father ; he had never interfered on 
his wife's behalf with ''Hammer." If he had not 
gone to her, why was he away so/ Jong? Andrew 
knew that she was in difficulties, and yet he deliber- 
ately absented himself. 

Not a touch of self-reproach mingled with her 
meditation. It never occurred to her that she might 
have so embittered the life of her husband as to have 
driven him to desperation. 

" There they come ! *' exclaimed Ada as she saw the 
four men — Wilkes, Sam, Jim and Robert Gelley — issue 
from the factory and approach the house, bearing the 
dead Jabez Grice between them. As he was brought 
nearer he seemed to be a snow man whom they had 
picked up, and who, on being taken into the house, 
would dissolva ** I will not remain I I cannot 
endure this I " 

She darted within to be out of the way, and re- 
treated to her own room. In such a house, square as 
a die, again the fact became obvious that every sound 
was audible. She heard each step as the bearers 
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cairied the corpse tip the steep stair; she beud ibe 
whispers of the bailie and of Jemima, who had 
issned from the kiteben, and stood watching Uw 
scramble of the bearers with their white load up the 
steep stairs. She heard the bang and creak of the 
banister as, on the narrow stair, one of the bearers, 
gwnng himself against it, or leaned heavily npiHi it in 
the lalwar'of ascent She heard each low-bieathed 
word of advice and encouragement spoken by cme to 
the other. 

Then ensued the trampling in the adjoining room. 
She trusted she would not be asked to go in, asked 
for anything that might be required. Go in she 
would not Help she coold not directly. She would 
commit her keys to Jemima, and let her attend to 
the requirements of Wilkes and the other thre& 

Then she locked her door. 

Presently the men descended. 

RemaJQ in that house, divided by a thin partition 
from the corpse, she would not 

Ada was not superstitious, but she was unacquainted 
with death. She had never looked in the face of the 
dead. She was not unaware that she had incurred 
the animosity of the man between whom and her 
intervened six inches of lath and plaster. What if be 
were not dead — if he were in a swoon only/ What 
if, in the stillness of the night, he were to wake up 
and wander about the house ? What if, wakinf up. 
he were mad with pain, and in his madness mxike 
into her room to vent on her his resentment 1 She 
had locked her door. Ay ! but he might break 
through the plaster. She had heard of such cases as 
men supposed to be dead coming to life again. What 
more likely than that, under his suffering, " Hammer " 
had fainted ? He had but to drive his foot adjust 
the wall, and laths would fly aod plaster fall down. 
Then he would thrust his hands in and rip and break 
till he could get hia scarlet face through, with the 
frc«ty, crystallised hair bristling round it^ and then 
work in shoulders and body, and so reach her, and in 
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his rage and agony rip her as he had ripped the 
wall. 

" I will not stand this ! I will not stay here ! I 
will find Andrew ! " 

In nervous terror, but without her face being more 
blanched than usual, or any quiver in the muscles of 
her limbs, Ada put together a few articles in a bag 
and descended the stair, went into the yard and 
ordered the boy to harness the cob into the carriage. 

Then a bailiff emerged from the kitchen. 

"It ain't allowed, ma'am. Nothing may be took 
away 1 " He protested with a clumsy apology, — " it 
ain't me, ma'am; it's my dooty. It's the sperit 
merchants has had me and t'other chap put in." 

Ada was constrained to start on foot for Salt- 
wicL She had formed her resolution what to do. 
Beulah was the proper person to attend to her dead 
brother. Beulah was old — had experience. Beulah 
was the only woman to whom she could turn. She 
would despatch Miss Grice to Button's, and remain 
herself over the night at Alma Terrace, and next 
d&y go in quest of Andrew. It was all Andrew's 
fault He should not have allowed his father to 
take up his quarters along with him. If Jabez 
had remained in Saltwich, this would not have 
happened. 

Ihe ni^ht was dark, but on nearing Saltwich she 
came within the circuit illumined by gas lamp& 
First she reached some hideous cottaj^es, built of 
burnt slack — hard, black cinders — with red brick 
facinga Then came the town itself, of smoked and 
soiled red brick. 

Ada stood at a fork, where one street, that to 
the right, led to the lower town, and passed the 
shop of Mr Poles, whereas that to the left led to 
the upper town, where stood Alma Terrace. At 
this fork of the ways Ada halted for consideration. 
She doubted whether to go to Mr Poles or (0 
Miss Grice. She shrank from breaking the news 
to BeulaL Ada's nerves were in an irritable ocm- 

X 
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ditioo. She was indisposed to wiuiess a scene, 
and s scene of cries and lamentation, of t«aEB and 
perhaps hysteria, socb as mi^t be expected would 
occnr when Benlah learned that her hrother had 
been scalded to deaUL 

Was it possible for her to escape this ? Certainly, 
she might go to Mr Poles and commission him to 
inform Miss Qrice of her I06& Bat there was a 
consideration that militated against this. Poles was a 
chatterbox ; he was sentimental, sympathetic. There 
wonld be a mingling of tears, attempts at consola- 
tion, and much time wasted, whilst Ada remained 
at the shop and wearied herself with looking at 
the patterns of wall-papers there. Also, Mr Poles 
might foi^et to inform Beoloh that ^e— Ada — 
intended to remain the night at Alma Terrace. 

As Ada stood irresolate, she observed a little 
terrier, that had lost its master, also standing at 
the fork, and aa irresolate as herself. A gaslight 
was bnming there, and she eoold see the animal 
distinctly. It was whining. It ran a little way 
down the right-hand street, then retraced its steps 
with a piteous note, and snaffed the air, then toe 
ground on the left-hand turning. 

Ada stepped forward. The dog saw her, looked 
back and snarled. She had not touched it or 
attempted to touch it It barked at her, showed 
its teeth, then revolved and again questioned in 
which direction it should seek its master. 

The comical little dog cocked up his ears, his 
tail wagged, not with pleasure, but with nervons 

Juery, and with sharp jerks he turned his head 
rom one direction to the other, then started, shook 
himself, whimpered, dropped his little black nose, 
set it up again and danced on his small paws. 

All at once Ada heard a whistle. The terrier 
also heard it, and with a Bhort, joyous bark scam- 
pered down the right-hand street He had beard, 
seen, his master issue from Mr Poles' shop. The 
master waited for the dog, and then went into the 
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paperhanger's shop again, taking the terrier with 
him. 

"Very well," said Ada "That settles matters. 
If there's a man with Poles, I'll go the other way. 
After all, it does not matter much." 

How often in life's journey do we come to points 
where ways diverge, and we stand in indecision as 
to which course to pursue. There is nothing to 
determine our election. One road presents as much 
or as little attraction as the other. Yet an election 
must be made, and eventually we discover that 
the whole tenor of our after life depended on the 
selection — a selection made with eyes blinded to the 
consequences. 

There was, however, a reason why Ada should have 
chosen the left-hand course which led to Alma Ter- 
race, for, had she possessed good feeling, she would 
have known that it was her place to gently break the 
shock to Beulah. Had she turned to the left, in- 
spired by this feeling, it would not have altered the 
course of events, but it would have modified our 
view of her character, and have awoke some pity 
for her. 

Had she not gone to the left, but followed the 
right-hand road, she would have entered the paper- 
hanger's shop and have learned from him that 
Andrew had gone to Scarborough, and that it would, 
therefore, have been in vain for her to seek him in 
Delamere Forest 

The terrier, having lost his master, was the 
occasion of her selecting the left-hand road. Had 
he not stood whining and snapping there, she would 
not have known that Poles was engaged with a 
stranger, and would have sought his intervention. 

Poles had not taken the message, for the reasons 
already given, but he had told Mrs Nottershaw, who 
passed, and he trusted that, in a roundabout way, the 
tidings would reach Jabez and Mrs Andrew Grice. 
Having done this, he felt himself absolved from 
further obligation. 
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Ada Tiras thus left in complete ignoranoe as to the 
reasons which hod determined Andrew's absence, and 
was ignorant aa well whither he had gone. 

BeKire eotering No. 4 Alma l«rrace, ehe had 
resolved not to tell Beulah the worst, but to say that 
Jabez had been badly scalded, and that the presence 
of his sister was ui^ently needed. This would pre- 
cipitate Beulah's departnre. 

She, accordingly, adopted this line with Misa Grice, 
professed that she knew no particulars, and had come 
off at once to urge her to proceed to her brother with- 
out a moment's delay. 

"I will remain here," said Ada. "You will have 
to spend the night at Button's, and I will occupy 
your room until your return." 

Then Misa Qrice departed. 

Ada made herself comfortable, and slept soundly. 

Next morning she locked the house, put the key 
in her pocket and started for Delamere Forest The 
Watling Street that passed the entrance to Button's 
led into the forest, but Delamere extended in 
another direction aa well— it enfolded Saltwich on 
the north and west, and she knew that Rab's dwell- 
ing lay in the direction at right angles to tho 
Watling Street, and was to be reached ny quite a 
different way. 

She supposed that Queenie was either with Bab, 
or with nis aister. She recalled the invitation he 
had given to the girl on the night on which she, 
Ada, had locked the girl out 

" Where Queenie is," said Ada, " there Andrew 
will be." 

What she would say to her husband did not 
trouble Ada; she would find suitable words when 
they met She had cowed and crushed her father 
and her father-in-law, and would find no difficulty 
in quelling Andrew. Jabez Grice was a man of 
iron, yet ne had been subdaed by her. Andrew 
was malleable and pliable ; she woidd do with him 
what she chose. He had not power to resist her. 
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She did not know where Rab's cottage was, and 
she went towards Mrs Rainbow's house to inquire, 
but found the same terrier at the door, and the 
little dog barked and snarled at her again. 

" No ! " said Ada, " I will not inquire of his mother. 
Anyone else will be able to tell me where he is." 

Again her ill fate pursued her. Dick Gerard had 
come in to see his mother-in-law and bring her a 
message from Martha. It was he who had been in 
the shop of Mr Poles the previous evening. 

Had Ada gone into Mrs Rainbow's, she would have 
heard what she wanted to know concerning Andrew. 

For the second time the little dog served to alter 
her determination. The master of the dog was in 
Mrs Rainbow's shop. She considered that, when 
alone with Mrs Rainbow, it would have been diffi- 
cult to ask for the habitation of the ex-poacher 
without ^ving a reason for wanting to know where 
it was; it would be impossible n)r her to do so 
before a stranger. 

Thus, a second time. Fate, with a drawn sword, 
stood in her way and kept her from taking that 
course in which lay her sole chance of safety. By 
her own determination, formed on the slenderest 
reason, and without in the least perceiving the im- 
portance of her decision, Ada elected to do that 
which led to— 

But we must not anticipate. 



CHAPTER XLVII 

ONE MAQPIE. 



Evert person in Heathendom knew Rab Rainbow. 
Ada found no difficulty in obtaining the direction she 
required. It was one thing to ask m a casual manner 
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where was his cottage, and to make that inquiry in 
the street ; another to enter his mother's house and 
formally inquire there. 

The inmates of Heathendom were afrank,gami1ouB 
people, fond of airing their opinions ; the mention of 
Bab'e name set tongues wagging. 

Some good women rejoiced that Eab was a con- 
verted character, and that wibbont the intervention of 
preachers and amid the excitement of a revivaL A 
man said that he was gone stupid. A poacher conid 
always make on an average his seven shillings and six- 
pence a day, whereas an nnder-keeper got bat half- 
a-ttrown, which proved that Bab was stupid to Uie tone 
of five filings -per diem. 

Ada took the road that had been indicated to her. 

The way led between fields on the outskirts of the 
forest Before her lay the gold-green sea of Dela- 
mere, the decidaous foliage yellowed by frosb She 
bad no eye for Nature, no feeling for the beautiful, 
and she regarded nothing that lay before or aronnd 
her, till a magpie rose, new a little way ahead, and 
lighted. 

" One for sorrow ! Jabez Grice ia dead. Bad for 
Benlah ! " 

Then she returned in thought to the misdeeds of 
Andrew. 

Imagination plays tricks with men ; it runs riot in 
the brains of women. She saw Andrew with Queenie, 
looking at her with enamoured eyes, tolling her how 
unhappy his wife made him ; how she affixinted his 
father, engaging Queenie's sympathy for himself, 
intensifying her dislike for Ada, speaking of his 
wife with sneer and ridicule, finally declaring his 
purpcse to leave her ; be bad married her for land and 
money ; now that land and money were no longer hers, 
he wonld sever the connection, 

" There is that magpie still 1 " 

Ada wfdked fast When the mind is in combustion 
the limbs move swiftly. At last she reached Bab's 
cottager The walk had occupied a long time, but it 
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had been one to brace the nerves and exhilarate the 
spirits, had not her brain been in a ferment and her 
heart overcharged with ill humours. 

After a careless knock delivered at the door, 
without waiting for a summons to enter, Ada stepped 
inside. Rab was within, at his fire, cooking a rasher 
of bacon. He looked up in surprise, but did not de- 
sist from his occupation. 

" This is Rab Itainbow's cottage ? " asked Ada. 

He nodded. 

" And you are Rab Rainbow t " 

"This is my house, and I am he. What do you 
want t " 

" I am Mrs Andrew Grice of Button's. You have 
doubtless heard of me ? " 

He nodded, and continued to fry his rasher, looking 
into the fire. 

Ada waited for a word. He gave her none. Then 
she raised her tone to one of sharpness. 

" This is not Cheshire courtesy nor Cheshire hospi- 
tality. I have wcJked all the way from Saltwich to 
see you." 

" No— not me." 

"I have come to ask you a question — to obtain 
information which you can give me." She seated 
herself. "You have not offered me a chair, I will 
take one. I am very tired. Moreover, I am hungry 
with my walk. Give me some food, and I will pay 
you. It may be some time before I get back to 
Saltwich." 

Rab rose somewhat surlily and put the rasher on 
a plate. Bread, steel fork and knife were already 
on the table. So were a glass and a jug of water. 

" There ! " said he, « eat^' 

Then he returned to his place by the hearth, took 
his knee in his hands and looked broodingly into the 
red embera 

" Will not you eat also ? " asked Ado. 

" Not with you." 

He remained in the same position, without speak- 
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ing. He paid no attention to the meet who had 
forced herself on him, till he heara her rap the 
pitcher with a coin to attract his notice. 

" I have eaten Here is a shilling," she said ; 
" now, perhaps yoa will he more gracious and speak 
with ma" 

He looked at her with a lowering brow, and 
when he rose, roughly thrust back her hand, then 
changed his mind and said, — 

" Yes ; I will give you nothing ; let me have the 
shilling. There la no hospitality where coin passes 
from hand to hand." 

" Do you object to offer me hospitality ! " 

" Yes I " Then—" What do you want ? You did 
not come here for ma" 

"I have come to know where Qneenie Sant, the 
circns girl, is. I believe you caa tell me." 

" She is with the Gerarda." 

" Who are they ? " 

"Martha Gerard is my sister. Dick Gerard is 
a head ranger. She ia well where she ia" 

" Do you often see her ? " 

"Tea" 

" And others — has she other visitors ? " 

" She has not many friends, but some enemies." 

" Enemies I A person must have some signifi- 
cance to have enemies. I would not have supposed 
a poor tight-rope and horseback jumper could have 
been of sufficient importance for anyone to think 
of her with love or with hate." 

" You are wrong. She has those who love her — " 

" Those ! " repeated Ada with emphasiB. " Oh yes I 
she has plenty of lovers. An easy, loose minx I " 

" Take care what you say I " shouted Rab ; he 
snatched up his stool. " I swear I'll kill you if you 
say a word against her." 

" So — you are one of her lovers ! " 

Bab, looking from under his busby brows, an- 
swered, — 

" And yoa — one of her haters." 
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Ada tossed her head contemptuotislv. 

"I'm sorry," he said, "you are the one an' only 
person m this world as does, as csa hate her — ^and 
you because you have a deadly, evil heart." 

Ada was incensed, darkness formed in her cheeks — 
no red came there, shadows only. She said with a 
sneer, — 

" You do not care that she has many lovers." 

" I do not deny it," he answered — " that she may 
have many ; she is welcome to have many to love and 
admire her. The sun has every flower, everv bird, 
every insect to look up to it and love it lout she 
— the Queen of Love — ^has no thought of any save 
one." 

"Of you?" 

He drew his stool to the fire, poked the embers 
about with his foot and did not answer. 

" Of you ? " repeated Ada eagerly. 

" No 1 " he answered ; " no. not of me." 

"And you endure this!" exclaimed Ada, folding 
her arms and standing before him, every muscle in 
her frozen face set hard as steel. " You — with your 
gun — ^you allow this! You men, you are weaker 
than we women are ; you — a ranger — you, a fellow that 
was a poacher — you admit a rival ! You suffer him 
to step between you and your game! I snap my 
Augers at you — milk-sop ! " 

" What I would you have me shoot him t Do you 
know whom she hangs to with heart and soul ? " 

He looked her steadily in the eyes, and she met his 
gaze firmly at first, then a quiver came in her lids, and 
she lowered her eyes. 

" No ! " said Ada in a low tone. " No, I do not say 
kill him ; but why do you suffer another to stand in 
your way ? Why do you not go in and capture the 
object 01 your affection 1 When she is yours, then 
that other one you speak of will not dare to come 
near your house ; if he should venture to prowl 
around, then I give you leave to shoot him, as you 
would a fox that sought to rob your fowl-house. 
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Hake hw your owa She is worth it She has 
money." 

" I care not for her money." 

" You care for herself — for her doll's face and wig 
of yellow hair ? " 

" You are rijrht there. I love her for herself." 

" She is not insensible to you. I know it." 

" How can you know thatt " 

" She was in my house. She told me as much." 

" That is a lie ; she never said it, least of all to 
you." 

" You are very insolent." 

" I owe you no civility ; you drove her out of your 
house." 

" She left — she had too many lovers." 

" Take care 1 You lie I " Bab clenched his hands 
and approached her threatemngly. " You slanderous, 
cruel devil I " 

Then the rage, the hate in Ada's heart flared up in 
one blinding flash before her eyes ; it dissolved all her 
coldness, it overcame all the caution, and it revealed 
the full malignity of her heart 

" You — you are a man. Ruin her, cast her off — rid 
me of her as you see fit — only keep her out of the way 
of my husband, Andrew." 

Rab drew a long breath that hissed between hia 
clenched teeth. 

" So I that is what you desire ! You have come 
here to say that to mo — to me. You, who hate the 
Queen of Love, you say that to me who reverence, 
who love her above the light o' day. You shall come 
with me and see her again — once again — her whom 
you bid me — " 

He seized her wrist and drew her from his door. 

" Yon need not drag me along as a prisoner. I go 
voluntarily. I desire to see her." 

" She is at my sister's house." 

" And is Andrew there also ? " 

" Come and see." 

As tixBy issued from the house, a magpie — perhaps 
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the same Ada had seen before, probably another — 
rose and flew before them. 
"Again-onemagpiel" she said. 



CHAPTER XLVIIL 

BOABINQ MEQ AGAIN. 

Dick Gerard sat in the window bay of his house 
with his crippled darling on his lap. Before her 
was a table on which she had arranged acorn cups, 
and an acorn converted into a miniature teapot 
by the insertion of a tiny bit of stalk as spout, 
and another bent in a bow to serve as handle. On 
a dry oak leaf were some grains of sugar, on another 
crumbs of bread. Opposite the infirm^d crouched 
Queenie on her knees; she was invited to tea with 
Jessie, to eat some ciEike and sip tea out of the 
acorn cups. Queenie was a child as truly as Jessie. 
The latter was the youngest by some years, but 
she had been aged by pain. Queenie haa but just 
begun to enter into the school of privation and 
responsibility. She was young for her years. She 
laughed and enjoyed trifling with these woodland 
toys as much as did Jessie. 

" Do you like your tea sweet t " asked the crippled 
girl 

" Thank you — ^sugar, please." 

''I like sugar too," said Jessie, "but must not 
take it because of my rheumatism." 

Then both girls looked up. Rab had entered 
along with Ada Grice. 

" Oh I my husband is not here I " 

Ada looked about her. Her eyes penetrated to 
every comer of the room, as though expecting to 
find Andrew secreted somewhere. 
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Tlw ranger Gamnl stood np tra^ the bIooI on 
wliidi be luvl been sealed, and goitly^ placed the 

duld m her dulr. 

" Are yoa Mrs Grice ? ' he asked. 

Ada nodded 

" My hasband, Mr Andrew Grice, has not retomed 
to hifl home nioee yesterday tncviimg; in fact, he 
has disappeared, and we are beooming alarmed. 
There are matters of exfoeme urgency demanding 
his presence. Whibtt otbeis are inqturing elsewhere, 
I came to seek him in ttiia qnarter. I thought it 
pooBible, jnst posrable, he might — " 

** Ezccse me, have yoa not heard ? " 

"Heard what?" 

" That he is at Scarboroogh." 

" My bosband at Scarborough ! " 

"Before leaving Saltwich he asked Mr Poles to 
let yon know uiat be was called precipitately 
away." 

"But what in the world has taken him to Scar- 
borough ? " 

Richard Gerard looked a little confused. 

" Well, miss — I beg your pardon, ma'am, I mean — 
he heard that your father was there — Mr Button." 

" My father not in America ! " 

Ada laughed. There was no merriment in the 
langh ; in its intonation it resembled a sneer. 

"He is at Scarborough. Mr Nottershaw resolved 
on going there after nim, and your husband at 
once determined on accompanying him. He laid 
it on Mr Poles to see you and explain the cause 
of his haety departure." 

" Poles has said nothing — I had no idea. But for 
how long will be be away ! " 

" That is more than he could telL My mother-in- 
law got a letter from an old lodger, now at Scar- 
borough, and in it he said be had seen Mr Button. 
Thereupon Mr Nottershaw started, and Mr Andrew 
Grice, tor some reason or other, did not like not to be 
with him ; he thought perhaps that Mr Nottershaw 
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would be too sharp with the old gentlemaD, and seeing 
Mr Button was your father — " 

"I am much obliged to you,** interrupted Ada. 
" This is very astonishing to me ; I had no conception 
of it. Mr Poles has been remiss in his duty. He has 
occasioned me the greatest possible annoyance and 
alarm. I thank you. I will intrude no longer. I 
must hasten home to Button's immediately." 

Without a word to Queenie, Ada was leaving the 
room, but the girl sprang from her seat, ran after her, 
caught her hand in the porch and detained her. 

"May I say a word ? " 

Ada hesitated, then, with an attempt to disengage 
her hand, said coldly, — 

" I do not think we have anything pleasant to say 
to each other. I am in haste. I want to ^et homa" 

"I will not keep you above a minute," said 
Queenie. " It is but this. I know that you have been, 
and that you are, in trouble. I have been told that 
there has been great loss of money. I am unhappy 
concerning it. There is my three thousand pounds — 
you are welcome to a part — ^if need be, to all of 
it. I place it at your service. I really do not need 
it." 

Ada looked coldly at her. 

" You are under a mistake, or else — you desire to 
make a cheap show of having a good heart. We are 
not in trouble. We have had no loss. We may for a 
moment have supposed that we had, but it is over. 
My father has plenty of money; he has gone for 
change of air for a few days to the seaside. That is 
alL We cannot think of standing indebted to— to^- 
you. Certainly not to you." 

Releasing her hand, Ada signed to Rab Rainbow, 
and said, — 

" Be pleased to show me the shortest way back to 
Button's, and you shall have a shilling. Hah I there 
is that magpie again." 

As she waited in the porch, Rab stepped before her 
and said, — 
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" Have you notliinc to ask of tbe Qaeeu of Love t " 

"It — most assnretfly not." 

" Not — forgiveness ? " 

" Forgiveness I " 

" Forgiveness for a deadly insult offered her when 
she was in tears at her father's funeral. Forgiveness 
for turning her out, friendless and homeless, at night 
into the world. Forgiveness for a cowardly and cruel 
hlow." 

" Oh ! she hae been whining and telling tales I " 

"She has not been whining or telling tales. What 
I know has been wrung from her Vainst her will." 

" I am in haste, let me pass," said Ada coldly. 

" Oh, Rab ! " exclaimed Queenie, " do not go back 
to all that. It is every bit forgiven and forgotten." 

"Foi^^iven by you; not forgotten or forgiven by 
me," said Rainbow. " Once again, and for the last 
time, Mrs Grice, will you ask forgiveness for these 
wrongs done to a helpless orphan ? I give you a last 
chance. Qo down on your knees to her." 

Instead of answering, Ada thrust past, stepped into 
the garden and walked through ib 

Rab went after her. He said no more, and paced 
silently on the other ude of the road, a step or two 
ahead of her. 

After they had gone some way, this silence became 
irksome to Ada, and she said hai^htily, — 

" Why do you not go home ? I don't want you." 

" I am about to show you the short cut. 1 expect 
the promised shilling." 

" I forgot. Trua I am tired. The distance round 
by Saltwich is much longer. Go on. You shall earn 
the shilling." 

Ada Grice had not the least suspicion that she was 
the primary cause of the devastation that had been 
wrought in the prospects and present happiness of 
the family at Button a Yet it was her own indiffer- 
ence to the feelings of her father which had led him 
to seek comfort 'elsewhere, and had made him careless 
for her welfare. She, and she alone, was the cause 
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of the unhappiness of Andrew, and of her own 
troubled heaii. It was true enough that he had not 
loved her, and that he had loved another when he 
married her, but he had manfully striven to over- 
C5ome the passion it was no longer lawful for him to 
harbour, and he had done all in his power to win 
his wife's affection and to become himself attached 
to her. So far from reproaching herself for miscon- 
duct, she threw all blame on her father, on Andrew, 
on Jabez Grice, on Queenie, and now on Rab for not 
having freed her from annoyance through Queenie. 
The more bitter her heart was, the wider sweep did 
that bitterness take in its overflow. 

She, walking on one side of the road, silent, and 
Bab on the other, also silent, had reached a gate. 
Here the young man halted. 

" This is the turning," he said ; "here leads the way 
down Bramble Brook. ' 

At that moment a boy ran up. 

"Mr Rainbow," said he, "here is your knife 
— ^theknife you gave me for cutting the willow 
slips. You went away without my seeing you to 
return it" 

Bab took the knife, opened it, closed it again, and 
returned it to the lad. 

"You may take it," he said; "I give it — ^I shall 
not want it again." 

The boy overwhelmed him with thanks; Bab 
waved them away. 

"Here," he said, "you may do one thing for me 
in return." 

He took his pocket-book from his breast, opened 
it and drew forth the white sheet of paper that 
enclosed the withered rose-leaves. With a pencil he 
wrote something on the paper, then thrust it back 
into the pocket of the book and handed it to the 
lad. 

"Take that, Fred," said he; "take it at once to 
the Queen of Love at Gerard's house. Give it to her 
— give it into her hands and hers alone." 
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Then he thi-ew open the gate, and, looking gloomily 
at Ada, said, — 

" This is your way." 

"Please, Mr Rainbow, Ueg is roaring," said the 
boy. 

" Right ! I hear her voice. I know what she aaya. 
Take the pocket-book and be off" 

The lad, skipping with delight at having acquired 
a strong and serviceable kni^, bounded away along 
the road recently traversed by Rab and Ada. 

"This path leads through the fields," said the 
latter. 

" There is right of way," answered he. 

" I must rest here a moment," said Ada j " I am dead 
beat I have been on my feet all day." 

"You will have rest enough soon." 

" Yes ; if this track cuts off two miles, I shall be 
home shortly." 

Already the dusk was closing in. The days were 
very short now. Moreover, a dense mass of cloud, the 
concentration of the haze that had hung over the land 
for a couple of days, lay half way up the sky, dark as 
night, a frown on the face of heaven, a menace of 
destiny. 

" So you write letters to Queenie Sant I " said Ada 
after a while, with mockery ia her tone. " How often 
do you correepond ? " 

" I wrote but one word." 

"And that?—" 

" Farewell," 

" Farewell I " exclaimed Ada, and started from the 
heap on which she had seated herself. " You are surely 
not going to leave her ? " 

" I shwl see her no more." 

"Coward I Fooll" she cried. "You leave the 
field — you are beaten out of it — and retreat without 
a blow before — Andrew I " 

He-did not answer, but strode along through the 
field. 

"Have you not another knife — a knife you can 
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give me; that I may go back and run it into her 
heart ? Tired as I am, I would do that rather than 
leave her to Andrew, and if you go away she is so 
left." 

Her breath came quick. Rab was walking fast; 
she kept up with him, running at his side. They had 
entered the lana There were high bushes of holly 
and hazel on esA^ side. In the track between them 
the soil was wet, the feet plashed in water or sank 
in mud. 

" Do you remember ? " said Rab in a low tone, " the 
day when the Queen of Love's father was buried? 
Do you recall how you struck the coffin wi' your 
whip — and what she said? " 

" It was an accident," replied Ada 

"But — her words — have they lodged in your re- 
collection I " 

Ada shrugged her shoulders. 

" It IB dirty underfoot, and dark between the hedges 
here. No ; I give no heed to such things." 

" I do. She said to you, — * May you never have a 
coffin, never enjoy Christian burial' " 

" I had forgotten such silly words." 

" I have not." 

They walked on. The lane descended. 

"This is very lonely," said Ada. "What is that 
noise ? Are we near the railway t " 

" That noise ? Old Meg is roaring." 

"Meg? What Meg?" 

" Listen I " 

Rab halted; so did his companion. They could 
hear the hissing, spluttering, bellowing of the brine- 
jet, which had again broken forth, after quiescence, 
on the hillside down the glen. 

"I heard Mr Nottershaw say he had seen it, and 
also a subsidence somewhere in this part." 

" Yes ; Meg was not fed then. She is hungry 
again." 

« Fed— with what ? " 

" A human life. She is clamourin' again. Water 

Y 
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don't slake her thirst. Earth and stones doo't satisfy 
her hunger." 

" You are leading me the right way T " 

Ada was becoming alarmed. The manner of her 
companion was strange. His words were not re- 
assuring. 

" Yes ; I'm conducting yoD the only way that lies 
open for you and me." 

Then she uttered an exclamation. She had lost her 
shoe in the clay. In the darkness she could not see it. 

" That matters not," said Rah. " Here goes my 
hat — they will tell that we came this way." 

"What do you mean ?" 

" The boy saw us turn down the track." 

"What of that t" 

" We shall never leave it" 

Ada was becoming momentarily more uneasy ; 
would have been exceedindy so had not her atten- 
tion been distracted from Bab and engrossed in the 
search for her shoe. 

" Rab I " she said, " I cannot walk home bare- 
footed," 

"I will carry you," he answered, and, stooping, 
snatched her up in his arms. 

" Let me go — help me to find my shoe." 

" Your shoe will tell the way by which we came." 
He strode forward a couple of steps, carrying her, 
then he said, — " Ada Grice, do you think that we two 
are two too many ? " 

" What do you mean ? Let me go I " 

" I will not let you ga Listen to me as I carry 
you for'ard." 

" I will not be carried further." 

"Hearken to what I say, Ada Grice. There are 
those two, Andrew and Queenie. They loved each 
other — they are fitted for each other — they will 
never, never be happy apart. But you and I stand 
in the way. There is no peace, no joy for them 
whilst you are the obstacle — and to me no peace, 
no joy anyhow. She don't love me ; she never will 
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do so. And I — I could not live to see her happy wi' 
another.** 

Again he strode forwards, bearing Ada in his 
strong anna She had been paralysed at first by 
fear ; her alarm augmented with his words. 

"Tou are mad, Rainbow. Let me down on my 
feet ! '* she screcmied. 

''Tes; I am mad — mad wiih love, mad with 
despair." 

She struggled in his grasp, battling with hands 
and feet. She shrieked — in hopes that she might 
call someone to her assistance. 

** Silence ! '* cried Rab. " Or — if you cry — cry to 
Ood and not to man." 

Before them, in the way, lav a black blot, beyond 
it the hedge was in motion. The pit that had sunk 
when Rab had been that way wiiii Nottershaw was 
enlar^ng its dimensions, and, as it did so, the brine 
roar^ forth at the vent lower down the valley. 

Now, and now only, did Ada see whither she was 
being borne ; now, and now only, did a notion of her 
danger flash through her mind. She was in the 
arms of a madman, resolved on self-destruction, 
resolved on carrying her to death along with him- 
self. Now, and now only, did she see the nature of 
the death that lay before her. In a paroxysm of 
terror she thrust her left hand into the hair of Rab ; 
with her right she gripped his throat. She tossed 
herself from side to side, she writhed as a serpent 
under the foot, she shrieked in ever - sharpening 
shrillness, and her cries mingled with the snorting 
of the brine geyser. In one of her desperate 
struggles she idmost threw Rab down; he reeled 
from side to side, lost his balance, slipped to his 
knee. She planted her foot on the ^ound; she 
drove his neck back, she tore out his nair, she bit 
at his hand, and for a moment disengaged herself by 
her frantic efforts, her terror lending strength, and 
she ripped herself from his arms. 

Then he threw himself forward, caught her by 
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the akirt, gathered her garments in his arms, 
clutched her with the grip of a vice below her 
knees and rolled over. 

They were at the edge of the abysa — the earth 
crumbled — it sank under them. 

Ueg cea&ed to roar. Meg was satisfied 



CHAPTER XLIX. 

BONAVENTUBA. 

" Deab me ! The Bonavffnttera I A screw. Can you 
see her, my love ? " 

A gentleman with a pasty face and a stoc^ in his 
shoulders was peering through a telescope at a 
distant vessel passing in the offing. The telescope 
was on a stand and belonged to a professtooal show- 
man — in fact, to Seth White. 

The gentleman was in a stooping posture. He 
had both knees bent, and had clapp«d his open 
hands on his legs above the knees as he peered 
through the glass. The attitude was inelegant ; but 
it is open to question whether one that is graceful 
conld nave been assumed by a person somewhat 
stiff in his joints and wearing stays, when engaged 
on studying a distant object timjugh a telescope. 

" Bona-ventwral' continued the gentleman. As he 
bowed, his heavy gold watch-chain hung pendulous 
below his breast and tinkled against his eyeglass. 
" B<ma means good — I know so much Latm; and 
ventvmi, I think, means about - to - come ; that is to 
say, good luck. Let us take it as a good omen 
that I see the Bonaventura, and can read the 
name through the glass. Do you see her, love ? 
Next week, with good luck, we shall sail to New 
York." 
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He addressed a smart woman who stood near the 
showman. 

" BonOr-ventura — well met ! Good luck I we have 
caught you, Tom ! " 

A hand was clapped on one shoulder. 

" Mr Button, well found 1 " 

A hand was clapped on the other. 

The gentleman rose upright as quickly as the 
stifihess of age and the constraint of a tightly-laced 
pair of stays would allow him, and looked blankly 
to one side — and encountered Mr Nottershaw, then 
to the other and saw his son-in-law, Andrew. 

" Now, look here, Tom ! " said the contractor, " I 
ain't going to stand no humbug. Tou shell out 
without obliging me to have recourse to the law. I 
have a warrant in mv pocket There are others 
beside myself on the alert for you. I don't care a 
snap for your feelin's, but Andrew is more humane. 
He comes to induce you to disgorge without making 
the scandal public" 

" Ah, ha, ha ! " exclaimed Mr Tom Button, in the 
tones of a peacock, and extended both his handa 
" Glad to see you both 1 Glad to see you, Notter- 
shaw ! Ton my soul I And you, Andrew I I was 
feeling out of sorts. Beulah Grice is a charming 
woman, but cooks abominably — converts meat to 
india-rubber — and she upset my digestion. So I run 
off to Scarborough for a change of air, before winter 
is quite upon us, and Christmas with its bills and 
boxea Glad to see you. Always a pleasure to 
meet friends, specially when it is unexpected. What 
biiu^ you to Scarborough ? " 

" What brings us ? You, to be sure ! " 

"Bless my soul! You don't say sa I didn't 
know I was a man of so much importance. What 
is it? Ah I there 'is to be a testimonial and a 
dinner to me at Saltwich? or do you want a sub- 
scription for a new chapel? But stay — ^I haven't 
introduced you to Mrs Button number two." 

Button's eyes looked shiftily from side to side. He 
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was searching for a means of escape. There was 
DODa Andrew held him on one side, Kottershaw on 
the other. 

Some time elapsed before Button coold be induced 
to accept seriously the fact that he was caught, and 
that he would have to make terras with Nottershaw 
to escape being committed to the custody of the law. 
He attempted all kinds of evasion of the subject, and 
wonld have given his captors the slip had they not 
kept strict guard on him. In fact, there was clearly 
no security with Button till Nottershaw had got 
hold of a certain small poriimanteau in the hotel, about 
which Button seemed to be least solicitons, and on 
which alone his eyes did not rest with an expression 
of anxiety. Nottershaw was frank to brutality with 
the man ; he insisted on having his keys, and he 
examined that particular portmanteau nrst of alL 
He had learned, by experience, what was well known 
to Ada — that Button's words and acto were to be read 
by contraries. 

When nearly the whole of the spoils were in Notter- 
ehaw's hands, then, and then only, was old Button 
amenable to arrangement. With the lightest spirit 
he bade his fair companion remain at Scarborough 
till his return, and he put into her hands a Utue 
money for present necessities. 

" Business — business," said he. " I can't give yon 
more. You see, my dear, I can't; 'pon my word, 
I can't I've fallen among thieves, who have stripped 
me and left me half dead. 

Nottershaw was a man of decision. 

When Button saw that there was no door open by 
which he could escape, he resigned himself cheerfully 
to hie situation. 

"I'd got tired of honeymooning," said he. "I'm 
most thankful to you ; I shall be eternally thankful to 
you, John, for delivering me. That woman — she has 
her fascinations — she held me aa a cat holds a mouse. 
She grows desperate tedious. A man can't dance 
nttendance all day, even on a new wife. I am most 
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obliged to you for coming when you did, and freeing 
me. Ton my word — bcma-ventv/ra — ^it was good luck 
to me. I can't help laughing. It is killing! It is 
positively killing! Whilst I was looking through 
the glass at that steamer I ** 

Nottershaw, having taken possession of Button's 
money, paid his bill at the hotel, took tickets at the 
station, and he and Andrew escorted the old fellow 
back to Saltwich. 

"Upon my life!" exclaimed Dutton, as Saltwich 
was neared, **I smell the burgey. Never was a 
bean-field sweeter ; the scent is like that of the 
Garden of Eden to me. How certain smells bring 
back old times. After all, there is no place like 
home. Come, sing the chorus to 'Home, Sweet Home' 
with me ; 111 troll out the song : — 

'Mid pleasures and palaces tho* we may roam, 
Be it ever so humble, there's no place like home. 
A charm from the skies seems to hallow us there. 
Which, seek through the world, is not met with elsewhere. 

Andrew ! Nottershaw ! roar it out ! 

Home, home — ^sweet, sweet home I 
There's no place like home I " 

Turning to Andrew, — 

" How did you leave the lovely Ada ? You must 
be pining, son-in-law, for the smiles and kisses of 
your amiable wife." 

There was malice in this speech; there was mockery 
in his song of " Home, Sweet Home." Andrew's sensi- 
tive spirit winced, and the crafty eyes of old Button 
observed the pain he had caused. 

Surprises of the most thrilling nature came upon 
Andrew on his arrival at Saltwich — surprises not 
only to thrill but to stun. He arrived at Button's to 
find his father dead — awaiting burial, and to learn 
that his wife was also dead and was buried, having 
disappeared down the abyss opened in Bramble Brook 
Valley. That she and Kab Kainbow had been lost 
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tliere admitted of no doabt. He hod left the Qerards 
along with faer to guide her homewards by the short 
cut which led down Bramble Brook Glen ; they had 
been Been turning into the field by the gate from the 
high road by the boy to whom Rah had given his 
knife, and faer shoe and Bab's hat had b^ foimd 
near the edge of the hole. 

That Rab was aware of the chasm which had 
opened there and engulfed the path a few months 
previously was well known. But on that same even- 
ing on which he took this path, Meg had again 
spouted, and the spouting of Meg was a sure token 
of another subsidence; indeed, the blowing off of this 
blast was an effect caused by the falling in of the 
crust of the earth over a subterraneons cavern half 
filled with brine. On examination of the locality, it 
was discovered Uiat a second conical depression had 
been formed, a second crater had opened, connected 
with the first, so that the two t<^ther took the 
shape of the figure 8, and that simultaneously the 
upper abyss had enlarged its circumference. 

The marks of feet in the marl showed that Rab and 
Ada had come down this lane together to the point 
where the land began to crock. Then ensued a con- 
fusion of footprints. Ada's shoe was embedded in the 
red clay. Here and there was the print of one shod 
foot and the track of one unshod ; Rab's bootprints 
were seen to be depressed. It appeared as though 
a struggle had taken place, and yet even this was 
doubtfm, as the impressions may have signified no 
more than the going over the same ground in the dark 
several times in search of the lost shoe. Beyond the 
chasm were no traces. In the hedge was no token of 
a scramble over it ; in the mea,dow grass no dints of 
feet having sought to circumvent the pita. That Rab 
and Ada hod both been lost in the abyss could not 
be doubted. That their bodies would never be re- 
covered was equally certain. There was no reason to 
suppose that the fatality was due to anything but 
accident. Rab was, indeed, a strange fellow, but of 
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late he had put off his old violence, abandoned the 
public-house, had not been seen in liquor for months, 
and had conducted himself rationally and honestly. 
No motive for a crime could be suggested, and, when the 
disappearance of Rainbow and Ada Grice was inquired 
into, the judgment given on it was axscidental death — 
a verdict with which public opinion was in accord. 

One person alone suspected that there was more 
behind than appeared on the surface, and that person 
was Queenie. At the inquest, the boy, Fred Fellows, 
had not mentioned the fact of the pocket-book having 
been given him by Bab for the girl. He mentioned 
the present of the knife. But what was there in 
that ? Most boys receive such presents. Every man 
who wishes to afford a boy pleasure thinks of giving 
him a knife. Had the question been asked of the 
lad, Did Bab Bainbow deliver you a commission ? then 
the fact of the pocket-book having been sent by him 
would have come out Had that fact transpired, 
Queenie would have been questioned, and she would 
have been compelled to produce the paper containing 
the rose-leaves, on which was scribbled m pencil, — 

Farewell. 
From Bar 

Queenie did not consider herself morally obliged to 
produce this evidence when she was not called upon 
for it. Its significance she herself did not understand. 
It was capable of the most varied interpretation. Bab 
might have resolved not to visit her again. He might 
have meant abandonment of his claim on her hand. 
He might have determined on leaving that part of 
the country. He might have scribbled those words 
out of presentiment of coming evil. He might — 
Queenie's heart stood still with a sickening horror — 
have deliberately destroyed himself and Ada so as 
to clear the field for herself and Andrew. 

She put from her resolutely this latter solution of 
the mystery, and snatched eagerly at one after 
another of the othera Qentle herself, incapable her- 
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self of Birong passion for more than one motneut, 
ever ready to forpive, always eager to spare others 
pain, generous in ner judgments, she could not bring 
herself to believe in such a solation; nay, even in such 
a self-devotion as that implied by the last explanation. 
Thus the deaths of Bab and Ada remained to her a 
mystery into which she feared to look. 

The condition of aflfaitB at Button's was materially 
altered. By the urgency of Andrew, Notterehav 
was persuaded to concecil the fact that Mr Tom 
Button had been captured and compulsorily brought 
back to Saltwich. Mr Button himself, with cheery 
eSrontery, went about calling on his friends, inform- 
ing them how much better he felt in health for 
the sea-breezes of Scarborough, expatiating on the 
superior advantages of the east to the west coast, 
as though his departure from Saltwich had been 
openly planned and talked about beforehand, and 
as though such persons as supposed him to have 
bolted with money were to blame for their lack of 
charity in thinking e^-il of him. He was more sedul- 
ous in his attendance in the morning at Scatterley 
Church. He volunteered to take a class in a Sunday 
school. His constitution and spirits, he averred, had 
been greatly benefited by his excursion to the seaside. 
And a few days later arrived the person whom he 
proclaimed to be his new wife, with whom he trotted 
about in cheery mood, and to whom he insisted on 
introducing his friends, or rather acquaintances, for 
of friends he had actually none. 

Notterahaw and Andrew Grice between them man- 
aged, the many concerns of Mr Tom Button. They 
paid off his debts. They returned to Brundrith 
the three thousand pounds of which he hod been 
defrauded by concealment of the fact of the mort- 
gage. Nottershaw had had enough of the salt 
speculation, and he contented himself with being 
repaid his outlay with a handsome margin of profits. 
Brundrith showed himself a straightforward, kind- 
hearted and forgiving man. He had made no pre- 
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tensions to seriousness, was not able to pose as a 
converted character, had never gashed with unctuous 
spiritual maunderings, and had enjoyed his glass 
of sherry — nevertheless, he was straight, as a rule, 
in all his business transactions, tender in his judg- 
ments, and ready to forgive every wrong done him. 
He was forward to make such arrangements with 
Andrew as were to the advanta^ of the latter. 
He took him into partnership, and constituted him 
manager of the fcustory at Button's, partly in con- 
sideration of the value of his father's invention; 
partly, also, because Button's was likely to be an 
important addition to his business and could not be 
trusted to an underling; partly, also, because Brun- 
drith estimated highly the integrity and intelligence 
of Andrew. 

When Tom Button's debts had been paid, there 
still remained a sum which was fairly his own, and 
this was handed over to him. Button at once dis- 
appeared with his wife, and it was believed he ha<A 
gone to America, mainly because he had talked mucli 
of starting a great mission for the conversion of 
souls at Homburg — that seat of gambling and dissi- 
pation. Therefore it was concluded, bv such as 
knew him, that he had started in a direction exactly 
opposite to Homburg, and that the conversion of 
souls was about the last thing to which he pur- 
posed applying himself. Before leaving Saltwich he 
had put down his name as a liberal subscriber to 
every description of charity, and when he departed it 
was discovered that not one of these subscriptions had 
been paid. 



CHAPTER L 

THE YELLOW BOSE-LEAVEa 

Five years have passed, and they have seen many 
changes. For five years Queenie remained in the 
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hoase of the Gerards, as Bimple, bapp7 and ttsefol 
as ehe had been when first taken in. She received 
her allowance quarterly, and esteemed herself rich. 
She spent it wisely, in part in taking lessons in 
maaic, in English literature, and in the French 
language. She hod a pony and drove him into 
Saltwim almost daily — to her teachers. 

In the house she was like a bird, bright, cheery 
and full of merry musia Jessie loT«n her de- 
votedly — so did the Gerards — husband and wife. 

Only occasionally did a shadow steal over her 
bright face, and the sparkle fade from her snmw' 
eyes. That was when she thought of poor Kab, 
and puzzled her head over the mystery of his death 
and that of Ada. 

During the autumn of the fifth year, the feeble 
life of Jessie became more feeble, her pains increased, 
the sti&c8B that had held her lower limba in- 
vaded her back. The face became whiter, the eyes 
more lustrous, the voice weaker. Bat cheei^nl, 
trustful, loving she remained, and to the last a 
little hypocrite, concealing her sufierings from the 
eyes of those who loved her, simulatmg ao ease 
she did not really enjoy. 

Finally, as the birds began to sing in sprinf, the 
flickering life went out, as her mother was kissing 
her, Dick was kneeling sobbing by her bedside, 
and her wasted hand clasped Queenie's fingers. 

Meanwhile, Andrew had been working hard at 
the new salt factory. This had been greatly ex- 
tended; what had been run up temporarily had 
been replaced by permanent erections. Both the 
old works and the new were in full swing. 

Brundrith found no reason for regretting that 
he had taken the young fellow into partnership. 
Andrew, freed from the numbing influence of his 
father, expanded in every direction — in his opinions, 
in intelligence, spiritually as well as mentally. He 
took pains to acquire cnltivation, for he saw that 
the parbiership would be the means of his becoming 
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eventually a rich man, and he had suflSdent self- 
respect and ambition to resolve not to be a rich boor. 

The house at Button's was pulled down when 
it began to lurch, through the sinking of the founda- 
tions ; then Andrew built himself one in better taste 
on' a tongue of red sandstone that did not overlie 
salt rock, and was yet near the works and to the 
west of it, away from the drift of the smoke, and 
close to Delamere Forest. When the house was 
finished, then he invited Queenie to it, to reign there 
as soverei^ in his household, as she had long reigned 
over his heart. After a brief honeymoon they re- 
turned to Saltwich, and their first expedition was 
to the Gerards. 

" We will walk home," said Queenie. " Please 
Andrew, send the carriage round by the road. We 
will take the short cut by the Bramble Brook." 

The time was summer. 

The evening sky was full of light, the birds sang, 
the hedgerows were ablaze with flowers, the air was 
balmy with the scent of white clover. 

As they walked along, Queenie, whose heart was 
full, said, — 

''Andrew, dare I say to you a word about your 
father!" 

"I had rather you did not," he answered; "you 
never understood him, as did I, who saw him always, 
and who alone have a right to judge his character. 
I know, from many little indications, that you mis- 
conceive him. It is I, therefore, who am glad of this 
occasion of speaking to you about him. My father 
was a strong man, and among so many who are weak, 
that is something. But he was something more than 
strong, he was a conscientious man, and he was sincere, 
down to the ground. What he believed to be right 
and true, from that not the whole world — ^no power in 
heaven or in hell — could turn him. What he hated, 
that he hated simply because he believed with his 
entire heart that it was false and wrong. What he 
did for me, that, please Heaven, I shall never forget. 
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He formed in me the sense of duty ; he ^ve to me 
the mainsprisg of principle to direct my me. What- 
ever ia gCK>d in me, that I owe to him ; whatever is 
weak and bad is due to myself. But he erred, aa all 
men are liable to err, whatever be their creed, religious 
or political, to whatever church they may belong, to 
whatever party they may be attached. His error lay 
in rearing all his superstructure oa a false basis, and 
that false basis was self-confidence. On the absolute 
conviction of his own infallibility — on that rock he 
built his cborch; and, believe me, Qncenie, it is on 
lowliness of mind that we must lay our foondations." 

They walked on. For majiy minutes neither spoke. 
Presently Andrew and Qneenie reached a spot where 
the lane ceased at the edge of a broad " flash " or lake 
covering three acres. This was the spot where the 
subsidence on the Bramble Brook had occurred. The 
aspect of the spot was completely changed. There 
was now no longer visible a funnel-shaped crater, but 
a broad, placid mere, in which wild duck swam imd 
sported. Around it the fields were wrinkled Uke the 
face of an old man, for the surface of the land was 
gradually but surely sliding down into the depths of 
the mere, and the sheet of water was annually extend- 
ing itself. 

Those passengers, who had been wont to use the old 
lane, had broken down the hedge on one side, and had 
formed a path in the field circumventing Bramble Mere. 

Andrew and Queenie stood silently looking at the 
sheet of water that shone like burnished gold, reflecting 
the sunset evening sky. Presently Queenie said, — 

"Andrew, I must tell you something. Here lie Rah 
and — Ada. Do you know tbat, before Rab tamed 
out of the road to come here, he wrote on a fllipof 
paper the word ' Farewell,' and sent it to me ? The 
paper contained faded rose-leaves — the faded leaves 
of the yellow rose I pinned in his cap the first time 
that we met Andrew, when I think how he valued 
those leaves, and how, when he first had them, he 
vowed he would never part with them so long as he 
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lived — then I think — I think— oh, Andrew! some- 
thing so dreadful. Martha Qerard has told me that 
he, poor fellow, saw us meet by the mere when he 
had cut the trench, and that he then knew, from my 
foolish way — when, do you remember ? I sprang into 
your arms, and you very rightly repulsed me — ^then 
he realised that he could not be happy with me, for 
he saw that I loved you and you only. He was just. 
He admitted that you were not to blame. He thought 
that you could not help yourself; that I could not 
help myself — and then he had no hope any longer 
for himself. Oh, Andrew I what do you think ? It 
troubles my mind — can Rab have — have — done such 
a wicked thing as — as to kill himself and Ada ? " 

Andrew did not reply at once. He looked intently 
at the golden, shining water. Presently he drew a 
long breath, and said, — 

" The death of those two is as great a mystery to 
me as it is to you, Queenie. There is one truth I have 
learned from experience, burnt into my heart and 
mind, and that truth is, to be very slow in forming 
a judgment, even of acts which men condemn as 
crimes. It is likely enough that they may be merci- 
fully judged elsewhere, where motives are read in 
clear light. I have learnt, also, that the best Christians 
are not those who blow a trumpet before them and 
occupy the chief seats in the synagogues — ^but that they 
may DC found, if sought, perhaps m a wandering circus, 
perhaps in squalid Heathendom, perhaps in the depths 
of the leafy forest What are you doing, Queenie ? " 

She was scattering the withered rose-leaves over 
the shining pool 

" I was doing something he bid me long — long ago," 
she said. 

"And," answered Andrew, as he took her arm in 
his, " and we will take to heart a certain saying on 
which the preacher spoke in chapel last Sunday, but 
which, somenow, he did not make clear, because I think 
he did not understand it himself as I think I do — 
Judge nothing — no, nothing — whatever complexion it 
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may wear, before the time, until the Lord come, who 
boUt will bring to light the hidden things of dark- 
ness, and will make manifest the comifidls of the 
heart; and then — how strangely the sentence ends, 
Queenie ; how unlike what we ^onld have supposed. 
It goes on to say — then shall every man have, not 
blame, bat praiae of God." 
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translated by Jane Barlow, Author of ' Irish Idylls,' and pictured 
by F. D. Bedford. Smai/ 4/0. 6s. tut. 

Also 50 copies on Japanese paper. 4/^. 30f. net. 

This is a new version of a famous old fable. Miss Barlow, whose brilliant volume 
of ' Irish Idylls' has gained her a wide reputation, has told the story in spirited 
flowing verse, and Mr. Bedford's numerous illustrations and ornaments are as 
spirited as the verse they picture. The book will be one of the most beautiful 
and original books possible. 
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Siebotional Jooofcd 

With full-fage Uluitralietu. 

THE IMITATION OF CHRIST. By Thomas A KEidPlS. 

Wiih an Introduclion by ArcHDKaCOK Farras. Illustrated by 
C. M. GbrE, Frap. Svo. Jj. &/. 

Also 25 copies on hand-made paper. 151. 
THE CHRISTIAN YEAR. By JOHN Keble. With an Intro- 
duclion and Notes by W. Lock, M. A,, Sub-Warder ofKeble College, 
Auihoi of 'The Life of Jubn Keble.' Illustrated by R. Annjng 
Bell. Fi^af. Svo. 5/. 

Also 3; cupies on hand-made paper. 151. 



General Literature 

Gibbon. THE DECLINE AND FALL OF THE ROMAN 
EMPIRE. By Edward Gibbon. A New Edition, edited with 
Notes and Appendices and Maps by J. B. Bury, M.A., Fellow of 
Trinity College, Dublin. In leven volumei. Crmen Stu. 
The lime iceiiu ID bive «tt "«1 for 1 ntw Edilion of Gihbofl'i grat •ork— fcmi'hr.'. 
wilh «ic)i nous uid appendioi u may brin( 11 up to iht lUndiTd of nccnt bu- 
Urioil research. Edited by a Kholar who has made Ihi> period hiaapccUI lludy, 
aihl istued id a coavenieDI form and ai a modcraK price, thii edjtioa ihould fill 

Flinders Petrie. A HISTORY OF EGYPT, from the 
Earliest Times to the Hvksos. By W. M. Flinders Pbtrik, 

D.CL,, Profissor of Egyptology at University Collie. Fuily Jitus- 






IV. The (telem 



I. Prehiiioric to HykEDS 1 


imei. By Prof. Fl 


Droailiel. III. XXI 


.. to xxxth Dyn. 






The voluniea w>ll be iuued i 
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Flinders Petrie. EGYPTIAN DECORATIVE ART. By 
W. M. Flinders Petrie, D.CL. With 120 Illustrations. Crown 
%vo. 3J. 6d, 
A book which deals with a subject which has never yet been seriously treated. 

Flinders Petarie. EGYPTIAN TALES. Edited by W. M. 
Flinders Petrib. Illustrated by Tristram Ellis. Crcwn Zvo, 

A selection of the ancient tales of Egypt, edited from original sources, and of great 
importance as illustrating the life and society of ancient Egypt. 

Southey. ENGLISH SEAMEN (Howard, Clifford, Hawkins, 
Drake, Cavendish). By ROBERT SOUTHBY. Edited, with an 
Introduction, by David Hannay. Crown 8w. 6j. 

This is a reprint of some excellent biosraphies of Elizabethan seamen, written by 
Southey and never republished. They are practically unknown, and they de- 
serve, and will probably obtain, a wide popularity. 

Waldstein. JOHN RUSKIN : a Study. By Charles Wald- 
STEiN, M.A., Fellow of King's College, Cambridge. With a Photo- 
gravure Portrait after Professor Hbrkomer. Post Svo. $s. 
Also 25 copies on Japanese paper. Demy %vo, 2IJ. 

This is a frank and fair appreciation of Mr. Ruskin's work and influence-^literary 
and social — by an able critic, who has enough admiration to make him sym- 
pathetic, and enough discernment to make him impartial. 

Henley and Whibley. A BOOK OF ENGLISH PROSE. 
Collected by W. E. Hbnlby and Charles Whiblby. Cr, 8zv. 6f. 
Also 40 copies on Dutch paper. 2IJ. net. 
Also 15 copies on Japanese paper. 42^. net, 

A companion book to Mr. Henley's well-known ' Lyra Heroica.'^ It is believed that 
no such collection of splendid prose has ever been brought within the compass of 
one volume. Each piece, whether containing a characier-sketch or incident, is 
complete in itself. I'he book will be finely printed and bound. 

Bobbins. THE EARLY LIFE OF WILLIAM EWART 
GLADSTONE. By A. F. Robbins. With Portraits. Crowtt 
Zvo. 6s. 

A full account of the early part of Mr. Gladstone's extraordinary career, based on 
much research, and conuming a good deal of new matter, especially with regard 
to his school and college days. 

Baring €k)ul4 THE DESERTS OF SOUTH CENTRAL 
FRANCE. ByS. Baring Gould. With numerous Illustrations by 
F. D. Bedford, S. Hutton, etc 2 vols. Dtmy %vo. 32J. 

This book u the first serious attempt to describe the great barren tableland that 
' extends to the south of Limousin in the Department of Aveyron, Lot, etc., a 
countnr of dolomite cliffsj and caSons, and subterranean rivers. The region is 
full of prehistoric and historic interest, relics of cave*dwellers, of mediaeval 
robbers, and of the English domination and the Hundred Years' War. The 
book is lavishly illustrated. 
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Baring Oonld. A GARLAND OF COUNTRY SONG: 

English Folk Songs with their Iraditioiul melodies. Collected toA 

arranged by 5. Barino Gould and H. Fleetwood Skefpard. 

Royal %tis. 6j. 

In CDllKiint Wen of Epgland lin for ' Sonti of tbc Wnc,' tht editors cum* Bcnn 

Englud >nd could not juiily be regarded u bcUmginB 10 Deng uA Conwall. 
Some Kfty af tbeu an nav given u Ihe world. 



Oliphant. THE FRENCH RIVIERA. By Mrs. Oupraht 

and F. R. Oliphaht, With lUustrslions wid Hap*. Cnmm So*. 

A Tolume deilUl wilh Ibe Freixh Bivien from Touloo U MeDlone. Wiihoul fell. 

inrDmuiiioD, wbile occuprint iuelf cbiefiy wiih ducripiivE ud hinariciLl lutter. 
A Bpedel feHiore will be the tttentioQ diiectcd to tbo4e portion! of the RIvierm, 
which, Ihmigh full of inlenst end euily uxeuible from many welL-freqaenKd 
>poU, IR genenlly left imTuited by English tnTellen. luch u the Maura 
MoHDUini %bA the St. Ttopei diilrict, the coontiy lying between Cunti, GruH 
and [he Vu-, end ihe magnificent lalteyl behind Nice. There will be nKilJ 
original iUaatraiiDaL 

0«0^e. BATTLES OF ENGLISH HISTORY. By H. B. 
George, M.A., Fellow of New Collie, Oxford. With numeraui 

Plans. Crirain 8to, 6f. 
This boali, by a well-known anlhoiity on military hittoiy, win be an ImpotlanI 
contrihuiion lo the lilcralurt of (he nib)ea. All the gmt butlet of Engliih 
hiiiory ai« Tully detciihed, connecting chapters carefully treet of the change! 
wtougbl by new discoveria and dcvclopmenti, and the heallliy tpirit of patrioti«ir 
ii nowhere abecnl from the pages. 

Shedloct THE PIANOFORTE SONATA: Its Origin ant 
Development. By J. S. Shbdlock. Cmm 8n). Si, 



Jenks. ENGLISH LOCAL GOVERNMENT. By E Jenks, 
M.A., Professor of Law at University College, Liverpool, Crown 
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Dixon. A PRIMER OF TENNYSON. By W. M. DixoN, 

M. A., Professor of English Literature at Mason College. Fcap, %oo, 

15, td. 

This book consists of (x) a succinct but complete biography of Lord Tennyson; 
(2) an account of the volumes published by him in chronological order, dealing with 
the more important poems separately ; (3) a concise criticism of Tennvson in his 
▼arious aspects as lyrist, dramatist, and representative poet of fais uay; (4) a 
bibliography. Such a complete book on such a subject, and at such a moderate 
price, should find a host of readers. 

Oscar Browning. THE AGE OF THE CONDOTTIERI : A 

Short History of Italy from 1409 to 1530. By Oscar Browning, 

M.A., Fellow of King's College, Cambridge. Crown 8v^. 5x. 

This book is a continuation of Mr. Browning's ' Guelphs and Ghibellines,* and the 
two works form a complete account of Italian history from 1350 to 153a 

Layard. RELIGION IN BOYHOOD. Notes on the Reli- 
gious Training of Boys. With a Preface by J. R. Illingwo&th. 
By E. B. Layard, M.A \%mo, is, 

Chalmers MitchelL OUTLINES OF BIOLOGY. By P. 
Chalmers Mitchell, M.A., F.Z.S. Fully Illustrated, Crown 
%vo, 6s, 

A text-book designed to corer the new Schedule issued by the Rojral College of 
Physicians and Surgeons. 

Maiden. ENGLISH RECORDS. A Companion to the 

History of England. By H. E. Malden, M. A. Crown 8w. 3J. 6d, 

A book which aims at concentrating information upon dates, genealo^, officials, 
constitutional documents, etc., which is usually found scattered in different 
volumes. 

HuttoiL THE VACCINATION QUESTION. A Letter to 
the Right Hon. H. H. AsQUiTH, M.P. By A. W, Hutton, 
M.A. Crown Svo. 



Leaders of Religion 

NEty VOLUMES 
Crown %vo, 31. 6</. 

LANCELOT ANDREWES, Bishop of Winchester. By R. L. 
Ottlby, Principal of Pusey House, Oxford, and Fellow of Mag- 
dalen. With Portrait, 

St. AUGUSTINE of Canterbury. By E. L. Cutts, D.D. 
With a Portrait, 

THOMAS CHALMERS. By Mrs. Oliphant. With a 
Portrait, Second Edition. 

JOHN KEBLE. By Walter Lock, Sub- Warden of Keble 

College. With a Portrait, Seventh Edition, 
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English Classics 

Edited hj W. E. Hbnlby. 

Tha Didiiury 'chup edilioD* App«jin 1r> luvv Krved IB purpoH: tb« public hu 
found out the anist-priDtv, uid b ngw ready for umethine bctt«T fiubiooed. 
Tha, then, la the Diomeni for Ihe utue of luch a jerid u, vbilo wcU witbin the 
rcAcb of ihe >ir«rag« buyer. ihAll be m oner an omuqenl lo the ihdf of him thAI 

TtiT^a, of whict Mr. Willfim EmUl H^U!t is Ihe gennal editor, wiU cooEoe 
ittelf to no udbIc period ot depulmcDt of lileralure. Poetrj, fiction, druDA. 
biogmi^y, antooiognphy, letlen, eamjw — in ■]! Ihete fieJdl u the EaUerieJ of 

The booki, wbich are designed ud priaHd by Meun. Cooitabla, irill be tanad in 

(I) A smalL edition, on the finest Japanese vellam, limited in moat 
cases to 75 copies, demy Svo, lli, a volume netl ; 

(a) The populu edition on Uid paper, crown Svo, bnclcnni, y. 6d. m 
volame. 

The first sii nambers are :— 

THE LIFE AND OPINIONS OF TRISTRAM SHANDY. 

By Lawkbncb Steknb. With an Introduction by Chakles 

WHIBLEV, and a Poilrail. 2 iw/i. 
THE WORKS OF WILLIAM CONGREVE. With an Intro- 
duction by G. S. Street, and a Portrait, a vaU. 
THE LIVES OF DONNE, WOTTON, HOOKER, HERBERT, 

AND SANDERSON. By Izaak Walton, With an IntroducUoa 

by Vebnon Blackbdrn, and a Portrait. 
THE ADVENTURES OF HADJI BABA OF ISPAHAN. 

By James Morier. With an IniroduciioD by E. S. Bbownb, M.A. 
THE POEMS OF ROBERT BURNS, With an Introduction 

by W. E. Henlbv, and a Portrait. 2 voh. 
THE LIVES OF THE ENGLISH POETS, By Samuel 

Johnson, LL.D. With an Introduction by John Hepbobn 

Millar, and a Portrait, 3 vou. 

Classical Translations 

NEW VOLUMES 

Crown 81V. Fintly frintid and bmind in bltu iuttram, 

LUCIAN— Six Dialogues (Nigrinus, Icaro-Menippus, The Cock, 

The Ship, The Parasite, The Lover of Falsehood), TransUted by S. 
T, IKWIN, M.A., Assistant Master at Clifton ; late Scholar of Exetei 
College, Oxford. 3/. 6d. 
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SOPHOCLES— Electra and Ajax. Translated by E. D. A. 
MORSHEAD, M.A., late Scholar of New College, Oxford; Assistant 
Master at Winchester. 2s, 6eL 

TACITUS— Agricola and Germania. Translated by R. B. 
TowNSHBND, late Scholar of Trinity College, Cambridge. 2s, 6d, 

CICERO— Select Orations (Pro Milone, Pro Murena, Philippic ll., 
In Catilinam). Translated by H. E. D. Blakxston, M.A., Fellow 
and Tutor of Trinity College, Oxford. 5x. 

University Extension Series 

NEW VOLUMES, Crovm^oo. ax. &^ 

THE EARTH. An Introduction to Physiography. By EVAN 
Small, M.A. Illustrated. 

INSECT LIFE. By F. W. Theobald, M.A. Illustrated, 

Social Questions of To-day 

NEW VOLUME. Cr»nmBvo, as.ed. 

WOMEN»S WORK. By Lady Dilke, Miss Bulley, and 
Miss Whitley. 

Cheaper Editions 

Baring Gotdd. THE TRAGEDY OF THE CAESARS : The 
Emperors of the Julian and Claudian Lines. With numerons Illtis- 
trations from Busts, Gems, Cameos, etc. By S. Baring Gould, 
Author of * Mehalah,' etc. TAird Editioiu Royal %vo, 15X. 
* A most splendid and fascinating book on a subject of undying interest. The great 
featnre of the book is the use the author has made of the existing portraits of the 
Caesars, and the admirable critical subtlety he has exhibited in dealing with this 
line of research. It is brilliantly written, ano the illustrations are supplied on a 
scale of profuse magnificence.' — Daily Chrcnicle, 

Olaxk RuflselL THE LIFE OF ADMIRAL LORD COL- 
LINGWOOD. By W. Clark Russell, Author of * The Wreck 
of the Grosvenor.' With Illustrations by F. Brangwyn. Second 
Edition, %vo, 6s, 

'A most excellent and wholesome book, which we should Uk» to see in the bands of 
every boy in the country.' — St. lamet't Gazette. 

A 2 
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Fiction 

Baiinc Oonld. KITTY ALONE. By 5. Baring Gould, 
Auihoi of ' Mcbalah,' ' Chop Jsck ZiU,' etc. 3 vsJs. Crown Siv. 

HoniB. MATTHEW AUSTIN. By W. K NORRis, Author of 
' Mdle. de Mcnai,' etc. 3 vols. Crvam Svo. 
A narj ot BDiliib locuil life by [be vell-kDinni uilhoc of ' Tb« Rofne.' 

Parkar. THE TRAIL OF THE SWORD. By Gilbert 
Parker, Author of Piene and his People,' etc. apo/i. Crvswgiu. 

A biiurkal nuunce dcslinf with ■ ■tirring period in the kulary of Caaadm. 

Anthony Hope. THE god in THE CAR. By Anthonv 
Hope, Author of ' A Change of Air,' etc 3 vtis. Crmen Sen, 
A •ton' of Budem locieij by tbs devs uilbor of ' The PriioiKr of Zenda.' 

MiB. Watson. THIS MAN'S DOMINION. By the Author 
of 'A High Little World.' avals. CrmtmSve. 
A uorj at the coollicf bclwom I0T* mad nligiom icniple- 

Oonan Doylo. ROUND THE RED LAMP. By A. Conan 
DovLB, Author of ■ The White Company,' ' The AdvcDture$ of Sher- 
lock Holmei,' etc Crown Siw. 61. 
ThU volume, by ibe wdi-lmown author of ' The Refugee!,' cantuai the cipeticDcs 

Midia, iDine Umble. I'de ■ulhor mikei anatteinpt udnwafew phucxd'life 
fiopi the puint of view of the men who Livei nod works behiod the lamp. 

Barr. IN THE MIDST OF ALARMS. By Robert Barr, 
Author of ' From Whose Bourne,' etc. Cnnirn 8m. 61. 
A ttoiT of jouraaliun aad Feoiaiu, told with much vigour and hnmoor. 

Benson. SUBJECT TO VANITY. By Margaret Bekson. 
With Dutnerous Illustrationi. Crmrn %ve, 31. 6d. 

A volunie of humoroni aad lympathelic iketches of anjmai lifcaodhaoK pctb 

X L. AUT DIABOLUS AUT NIHIL, and Other Stories. 
By X. L. Crmim 8iw. jr. <xi. 

live. The conctpti'on, if seif-gen*rat«d7u alraMt ai lofty u MLlion't.' 

Morrison. TALES OF MEAN STREETS. By Arthur 



O'Grady. THE COMING OF CURCULAIN. By Standish 

O'Ubadv, Author of 'Finn and his Companions,' etc Illuslraled 
by MuRRAv Smith. Crown 8iw. 31. 6d. 
Thcttory of the boyhood of oae of the legendary heroea of lieiaiid. 
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New Editions 

E. P. Benson. THE RUBICON. By E. F. Benson, Author 

of * Dodo.* Fourth Edition, Crown %vo, 6s, 
Mr. Benson's second novel has been, in its two volume form, almost as great a 
success as his first. The ' Birmingham Post ' says it is ' we/t written^ stimulat- 
ittg^ uncoiwtntionali and, in a word, characttristic ' : the * National Observer * 
congratulates Mr. Benson upon *aH exceptionai achievetnent,* and calls the 
book * a naiailg advattct oh kisjtrtvious work.* 

Stanley Weyman. UNDER THE RED ROBE. By Stanley 

Weyman, Author of * A Gentleman of France.* With Twelve Illus- 
trations by R. Caton Woodville. Fourth Edition, Crown %vo, 6x. 
A cheaper edition of a book which won instant popularity. No unfavourable review 
occtured, and most critics spoke in terms of enthusiastic admiration. The ' West* 
minster Gazette ' called it ' a book o/wkick we have read every word/or the sheer 
pleasure of reading, and rvhick we Put dawn with a pang that we cannot forget 
it all and start again,* The * Daily Chronicle ' said that every one who reads 
books at all must read this thrilling romance, from th€ first page of which to the 
last the breathless reader is haled along.* It also called the book ' tut iMSpiration 
of manliness attd courage.* The * Globe ' called it ' a delightful tale qf chivalry 
and adventure, vivid and dramatic, with a wholesome modesty and rev e rence 
for the highest: 



Gould. THE QUEEN OF LOVE. By S. Baring 
Gould, Author of * Cheap Jack Zita,* etc. Second Edition, 
Crown 8iw, 6j. 
The scenery is admirable and the dramatic incidents most striking.'— {7Aw,fvw 

Herald, 
'Strong, interesting, and clever.' — Westminster Gazette. 
' You cannot put it down till you have finished it.' — Punch, 

Can be heartily recommended to all who care for cleanly, energetic, and interesting 
fiction.' — Sussex DeUly News. 

Mrs. Oliphant. THE PRODIGALS. By Mrs. Oliphant. 
Second Edition, Crown 8zv. 3^. 6d, 

Richard Pryca WINIFRED MOUNT. By Richard Pryce. 

Second Edition, Crown Srw, y. 6d, 
The 'Sussex Daily News' called this book *a delightful story ^ ^xA said that the 
writing was * uniformly bright and graceful. ' The ' Daily Telegraph ' said that the 
author was a ' deft and elegant story-teller* and that the book was ' an extremely 
clever story, utterly untainted by pessimism or vulgarity.* 

Constance Smith. A CUMBERER OF THE GROUND. 
By Constance Smith, Author of * The Repentance of Paul Went- 
worth,* etc New Edition. Crown %vo, y. 6d, 
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School Books 

A VOCABULARY OF LATIN IDIOMS AND PHRASES. 
Bj A. M. M. Steduan, H.A, iErm. i^. 

STEPS TO GREEK. By A. M. M. Stedman, MJL i8»w. 



A SHORTER GREEK PRIMER OF ACCIDENCE AND 
SYNTAX. Br A. H. M. Stbdnan, H.A. Cmnt 8iw. ts. 60. 

SELECTIONS FROM THE ODYSSEY. With Introduction 
and iioia. By E. D. Stone, M.A., late Aiuatant Muter at Eton. 

fiittfi. Sou. Zi. 

THE ELEMENTS OF ELECTRICITY AND MAGNETISM. 
With Dumeioiu IlIiutratioDL By R. G. Stml, M.A., Head Muter 
or the Technical Schools, NoithamptOD. Crvan 8iw. 41. 6d. 

THE ENGLISH CITIZEN : His RIGHTS AND DUTIES. By 
H. E. MalDBH, M.A. Crewn Sue. 11. 6d. 
A Hsipl* account oflba prinlisct *ad duliet <d ib* Enilub dlinn. 

INDEX POETARUM LATINORUM. By E. F. Beneckb, 

M.A. Crewn Sw. 4r. W. 



Commercial Series 

A PRIMER OF BUSINESS. By S. Jacksom, M.A. Crovm 
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J^eto atm IGlecent ]5oofc0 
Poetry 

Eudyaxd Kipling. BARRACK-ROOM BALLADS; And 
Other Verses. By Rudyard Kipling. Seventh Edition. Crown 
Svo. 6s, 
A Special Presentation Edition, bound in white buckram, with 
extra gilt ornament, ys. 6d, 

' Mr. Kipling's verse is strong, vivid, fall of character. . . . Unmistakable genios 
rings in every line.' — Titnes. 

' The disreputable lingo of Cockayne is henceforth justified before the world ; for a 
man of genius has taken it in hand, and has shown, beyond all cavilling, that in 
its way it also is a medium for literature. You are grateful, and you say to 
yourself, half in envy and half in admiration : ** Here is a hook ; here, or one is a 
Dutchman, is one of the books of the year." '—National Observer. 

* " Barrack>Room Ballads" contains some of the best work that Mr. Kipling has 
ever done, which is saying a good deal " Fu2>y>Wusy," " Gunga Din," and 
" Tommy," are, in our opinion, altogether superior to anything of the kind that 
English literature ham hitherto produced.' — AHunmutn. 

' These ballads are as wonderful in their descriptive power as they are vigorous in 
their dramatic force. There are few ballads in the English language more 
stirring than "The Ballad of East and West," worthy to stand by the Border 
ballads of ScotL' —S/ecfator. 

* The ballads teem with imagination, they palpitate with emotion. We read them 

with laughter and tears ; the metres throb in our pulses, the cunningly orde r ed 
words tingle with life ; and if this be not poetry, what i%V—Pall Mall Gaattig, 

Henley. LYRA HEROICA : An Anthology selected from the 

best English Verse of the i6th, 17th, i8th, and 19th Centuries. By 

William Ernest Henley, Author of * A Book of Verse,* 'Views 

and Reviews,' etc. Crown Szfo. Stamped gilt hukram^ gilt top, 

edges uncut, 6s, 

' Mr. Henley has brought to the task of selection an instinct alike for poetry and for 
chivalry which seems to us quite wonderfully, and even unerringly, rigbL* — 
Gttardiatt, 

TomaoiL A SUMMER NIGHT, AND OTHER POEMS. By 
Graham R. Tomson. With Frontispiece by A. Tomson. Fcap, 
Svo, y, 6d, 
An edition on hand-made paper, limited to 50 copies, los. 6d, net, 

* Mrs. Tomson holds perhaps the very highest rank among poetesses of English birth. 

This selection will help her reputation.' — Black aad Whiit. 
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Ibsen. BRAND. A Drama by Henrik Ibsen. Translated by 
William Wilson. Cmm 8zv. Second Edition, 3^. 6</. 

*The greatest world-poem of the nineteenth century next to "Faust.** "Brand'* 
will have an astonishing interest for Englishmen. It is in the same set with 
*' Agamemn<ni/' with ** Lear," with the literature that we now instincthrdy n^ard 
as high and ho\j,'— Daily ChrcnicU, 

"Q.- GREEN BAYS : Verses and Parodies. By "Q.," Author 
of ' Dead Man's Rock ' etc. Second Edition, Fcap, 8tv. 31. 6d, 

'The verses display a rare and versatile gift of parody, great command of metre, and 
a very pretty turn of humour.' — Times. 

"A.O." VERSES TO ORDER. By"A.G." Cr,Zvo. ^.6d. 
net, 

A small volume of verse by a writer whose Initials are well known to Oxford men. 

* A capital specimen of light academic poetry. These verses are very bright and 

engaging, easy and sufficiently witty.' — Si. James's GazeiU. 

HoBken. VERSES BY THE WAY. By J. D. Hosken. 
Crown %vo. ^s, 
A small edition on hand- made paper. Price 125. 6d, net, 

A Volume of Lyrics and Sonnets by J. D. Hosken, the Postman Poet. Q, the 
Author of 'The Splendid Spur,' writes a critical and biographical intro- 
duction. 

Gktle. CRICKET SONGS. By Norman Gale. Crown Svo, 

Linnu 2s, 6d, 
Also a limited edition on hand-made paper. Demy Svo. los, 6d, 

' They are wrung out of tlie excitement of the moment, and palpitate with the spirit 
of the game.' — Star. 

' As healthy as they are spirited, and ought to have a great success.' — Time*. 

* Simple, manly, and humorous. Every cricketer should buy the book.* — IVestminsitr 

Gazette. 

* Cricket has never known such a singer.' — Cricket. 

Langbridge. BALLADS OF THE BRAVE : Poems of Chivalry, 

Enterprise, Courage, and Constancy, from the Earliest Times to the 

Present Day. Edited, with Notes, by Rev. F. Langbridge. 

Crown %vo. Buckram y. 6d. School Edition, 2s. 6d, 

'A very happy conception happily carried out. These " Ballads of the Brave" are 
intended to suit the real tastes of boys, and will suit the taste of the great majority. 
—Spectator. ' The book is full of splendid things.'— fKvri^ 
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General Literature 

OoUingWOOcL JOHN RUSKIN : His Life and Work. By 
W. G. COLLINGWOOD, M.A., late Scholar of University College, 
Oxford, Author of the ' Art Teaching of John Ruskin,' Editor of 
Mr. Ruskin*s Poems. 2 vols, ^vo, 32^. Stcotui Edition, 

This important work is written by Mr. Collingwood, who has been for some years 
Mr. Ruskin's private secretary, and who has had unique advantages in obtaining 
materials for this book from Mr. Ruskin himself and from his friends. It contains 
a large amount of new matter, and of letters which have never been published, 
and is, in fact, a full and authoritative biography of Mr. Ruskin. The book 
contains numerous portraits of Mr. Ruskin, including a coloured one from a 
water-colour portrait by himself, and also 13 sketches, never before published, by 
Mr. Ruskin and Mr. Arthur Severn. A bibliography is added. 

' No more magnificent volumes have been published for a long time. . . .'—Titnet, 

' Tbb most lovingly written and most profoundly interesting book.' — Daily News. 

' It is long since we have had a biography with such varied delights of substance 
and of form. Such a book is a pleasure for the day, and a joy for ever.' — Daily 
ChronicU. 

' Mr. Ruskin could not well have been more fortunate in his biographer.'— (7^^. 

* A noble monument of a noble subject. One of the most beautiful books about ooe 

of the noblest lives of our century.' — Glasgvw Herald. 

Gladstone. THE SPEECHES AND PUBLIC ADDRESSES 
OF THE RT. HON. W. E. GLADSTONE, M.P. With Notes 
and Introductions. Edited by A. W. Hutton, M.A. (Librarian of 
the Gladstone Library), and H. J. Cohen, M.A. With Portraits. 
%vo. Vols. IX. and X. I2j. 6</. each. 

Claxk RuflseU. THE LIFE OF ADMIRAL LORD COL- 
LI NGWOOD. By W. Clark Russkll, Author of 'The Wreck 
of the Grosvenor.* With Illustrations by F. Brangwyn. Second 

Edition. Crown Svo. 6s. 
' A really good book.' — Saturday Retfiew. 

* A most excellent and wholesome book, which we should like to see in the hands of 

every boy in the country.' — St. /tunes' s Gazette. 

Claxk. THE COLLEGES OF OXFORD : Their History and 
their Traditions. By Members of the University. Edited by A. 
Clark, M.A., Fellow and Tutor of Lincoln College. %vo. 12s. 6d, 

* Whether the reader approaches the book as a patriotic member of a college, as an 

antiquary, or as a student of the organic growth of college foundation, it will amply 
reward his attention.' — Times. 
'A delightful book, learned and lively.' — Academy. 

* A work which will certainly be appealed to for many years as the standard book oa 

the Colleges of Oxford.' — Athefurum. 
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WeQ>. OXFORD AND OXFORD LIFE. By Members of 
the University. Ediled by J. Wells, H.A., Fellow and Tutor of 
Wodtum College. Cnmn &oo. y. td. 
Ttui work conuini ui aozount of life iL Oxford ^iDlcUectiul, locia], uid rtllcioiu — 

k manful atimatp oT DrCHtuT capeDKI, a nview oi nCCHt clungU, JL tuumcni 

^ the prodiiclionofi readable and inteUigcnt accouot 

_.__,.___. . i l/un 

Uaimmty. — j< Iktiui 

THE HISTORY OF FLORENCE FROM THE 
TIME OF THE MEDICIS TO THE FALL OF THE 
REPUBLIC. By F. T. Perrens. Trawlited by Hannah 
Lynch. Ih Thru Votunui. VbJ. I. 8iw. lu. (ui. 
Thii Ii a uuilalioD from Ifac Freadi or the beil hutory oE Flsnoca in cxiitena. 
Thii vaLuDH covers a period of profooDd ioKrett— ^lolitical and liiexarr.— and 

■ Tliii ii a atandard book by an honest and iateUigenl historian, who has deserved 
untrymeD, and of all who are inlotested in Italian hiktory.'— tf«- 



GUELPHS AND GHIBELLINES: A Short History 
of MediK»sl Italy, A.D. 1250-1409, By OscAR BitowNiNG, Fellow 
ftod Tutor of King's College, Ounbndge. Second EdiHan. Ctvwit 



OXteady. THE STORY OF IRELAND. By StaKDIsh 
O'Cradv, Atithor of ' Finn and hu Coropanions.' Cr. Siw. 1/. 6d. 

'Novel and very faacinating hiKlDry. Wooderfally alluring-'-^Ctfntf jritii«£efr. 
perfectly nnlque history, make it one ok the freshest, brecxiest TtdumeS-'— 

Dixtm. ENGLISH POETRY FROM BLAKE TO BROWN- 
ING, By W. M. Dixon, M.A, Cremn 8w. 31. W. 

A Popular Account of the Poetry of the Century. 

' Scfaolaily in coDception, and full of sound and suggestive critidsm.'— Tinui. 

' The book is renvrkablc for freihneai of thongbt expressed in gracefol language-'-.- 



, THE EXAMPLE OF BUDDHA: Being Quota- 
tions from Buddhist Literature for each Day in the Year. Compiled 
by E. M, BowDKN. With Preface by Sir Edwik Aknold. Third 
Edilien. l6«i>. zi. ful. 
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Flinders Petrie. TELL EL AMARNA. By W. M. Flinders 
Pbtrie, D.CI- With chapters by Professor A. H. Savcb, D.D.j 
F. Ll. Gbiffith, F.S.A.; and T. C. ]. Spukrell, F.G.S. With 
IS coloured illustrations. Rayal 4/0. zOf. net. 
A MONOGRAPH OF THE MYXOGASTRES. By 
Georck Massbb. Wiih 11 Coloured Tlates. Rgyal%v>. 181. tut. 

e lanfua^ ticaimE of thu ffroap *i\ 
Kcuivcy aad cxeculion.'— ^4'i(rT, 

BnahilL PROFIT SHARING AND THE LABOUR QUES- 
TION. By T. W. BUSHILL, a Profit Sharing Employer. With an 
Introduction by Sbdlbt TaVlor, Author of ' Profit Sharing between 
Capital and Labour.' Crmtin Sma. ii. 6J. 

John BoevOT. PRACTICAL FLY-FISHING, Founded on 
Nature, by John Bbbver, late of the Thwaite House, Coniston. A 
New Edition, with ■ Uemoir of the Author by W. G. Collingwood, 
M.A. Also additional Notes and a chapter or) Char-Fishing, by A. 
and A. R. Sbvbrn. With a speciall; designed title-page, Crawr. 
ivo. y. td. 

A litili hock on FIjr.FishiDE by an old friend of Mr. Ruikis. It Kn been out of 
prim for HEDC time, and tKing ttill much in rcqucat, ii Dov iuued with A Memoir 
of ibe Anlhoi by W. G. CoUidtwood. 



Theology 



Driver. SERMONS ON SUBJECTS CONNECTED WITH 
THE OLD TESTAMENT. By S. R. Driver, D.D., Canon of 
Christ Church, Regius Professor of Hebrew id the University of 
Oxford. Crvam %ve. 6s. 
'A welcomt coBipanion la the amhnt'i bmimi ' Inuoduciwu.' Nonvncu rad thcK 
ducoDraa •ilhoul feelinv lh» Dr. Driver il fully alive to Ifae deeper teaching of 
the Old Teiuaienl.--C«a>^w«, 

Oheyiie. FOUNDERS OFOLDTESTAMENTCRITICISM: 

Biogiaphical, Descriptive, and Critical Studies. By T, K. Cheyke, 
D.D., Oriel Professoi of the InieipcetaUon of Holy Scripture at 
Oxford. Largt cromn 8w. 71. 6d. 
Ibii ini[icrunt boek iiihiKariul ikclchof O.T. Criliciiin io Iheforinaf bio^raphi- 

It ■< the only book of iu kind in EnEliih, 
'The volu-- ' ■ ---■ --' 
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Prior. CAMBRIDGE SERMONS. Edited by C. H. PRIOR, 

M.A., Fellow >nd Tutor of Pembroke College. Cnrnm %ve. fa. 
A volume of •cnnoni preaclicd befon the Unjvenity of Cuibridge by wioui 

' Fall of Ihoughtfulneu >nd XxptWj.'—Rtcsrd, 

BeecUag. BRADFIELD SERMONS. Sermons by H. C 
Bbechinc, M.A., Rector of Yattention, Berks. With a Preface by 
Canon Scott Holland. Crmm 8iw. 21. td. 

Seren Mnaou preuhed before the boys of Bndlield College. 

James. CURIOSITIES OF CHRISTIAN HISTORY PRIOR 
TO THE REFORMATION. By Croakk James, Autbor of 
' Curiosities o( Law uid Lawyers.' Crown %vB. "jt. dd. 

point of view daring (he fins, founeen ceniuric5." Wheteverw* dip into his [Kge* 
K find •mnething worlh dipping inm.'— /oAh BiUI. 

ItunfmaTui CHARLES KINGSLEY. By M. KaufMAMN, 

M.A. Ctvam Sw. Buckram, 51. 
A biognphT of KipgileT- opedilly dealing wiih hit ichievrnmiu in •cidil nform. 
' Tbe auihai hu cenninly gone about fail wukwilh conicieDlisuineii ud induiiTy.'— 
Stuff lid Dailf Tilierath. 

Leaders of Religion 

Edited by H. C BEECHING, M.A. With PertraUs, c 

A series of short btc^praphies of the moil pro- 
minent leaders of religious life and thought o 
all ages and countrie<:. 

The following are ready— 
CARDINAL NEWMAN. By R. H. HorrON. Sfcond Edition. 

' Few who lead thi< book vill fail lo be itnick by Ihe »anderhil Iniighi it diipUyi 
iDto tbe nature of (he Cacdinal'i (eniui and Ihe >[Hritof hU life.'— WiLraiD 
Waid, in the TatUt. 

u wholly adminble.'— .Icia'fM/. 

JOHN WESLEY. Dy J. H. Overton, M.A. 

' It ii well done : Ihe «ory ii clearly told, ptopotlion ii duly obMr«d, and (ben 1* 
no lack either oFdiicriminatian or of Kjinpjtihy.'— JlfajtcAff ffr Ciuri^uv. 



■ "' 2/6 & 3/6 
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BISHOP WILBERFORCE. By G. W. Daniel, M.A. 
CARDINAL MANNING. By A. W. Hutton, M.A. 
CHARLES SIMEON. By H. C. G. MOULE, M.A. 

3s. 6d. 
JOHN KEBLE. By Walter Lock, M.A. Seventh Edition. 
THOMAS CHALMERS. By Mrs. Oliphant. Second Edition, 
Other volumes will be announced in due course. 

Works by S. Baring Gould 

OLD COUNTRY LIFE. With Sixty-seven Illustrations by 

W. Parkinson, F. D. Bedford, and F. Masev. Large Crown 

Svo, cloth super extra^ top edge gilt, lOf. 6d, Fourth oftd Cheaper 

Edition. 6s, 

*"01d Country Life," as healthy wholesome reading, full of breezy life and more* 
ment, full of quaint stones vigorously told, will not be excelled by any book to be 
published throughout the year. Sound, hearty, and English to the core.' — World. 

HISTORIC ODDITIES AND STRANGE EVENTS. Third 

Edition, Crown Svo. 6s. 

' A collection of exciting and entertaining chapters. The whole volume is delightful 
reading. ' — Times. 

FREAKS OF FANATICISM. Third Edition. Crown Svo, 6s, 

* Mr. Baring Gould has a keen eye for colour and effect, and the subjects he has 
chosen give ample scope to his descriptive and analytic facilities. A perfectly 
fascinating book.' — Scottish Leader. 

SONGS OF THE WEST: Traditional Ballads and Songs of 

the West of England, with their Traditional Melodies. Collected 

by S. Baring Gould, M.A., and H. Fleetwood Sheppard, 

M.A. Arranged for Voice and Piano. In 4 Parts (containing 25 

Songs each). Parts /., //., ///., 3^. each. Part IV., $s. In one 

Vol., French morocco y 15J. 

'A rich and varied collection of humour, pathos, grace, and poetic fancy.' — Saturday 
Review, 

YORKSHIRE ODDITIES AND STRANGE EVENTS. 

Fourth Edition. Crown Zvo. 6$. 
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strange survivals and superstitions. with 

IttuslTBtioiis. Bf S. Baking Gould. Crmm&va. Seamd Edition. 

Abook en inch lubjecu u Famiditiaiu, Gublo, Holei, Gnllowi, Riiuic the Hu, Okl 
Balladt, eic- etc. It trafs in ■ moat inicTHting mapticr their origin vtA hivorr. 

'W« haverrxl Kr Bmring Could'i btiok &voa beaiDduig u end. Iiu fallofqaainl 
hhI vmriocu LofonuiiDD, jind thrrc U not m dull pKgD in it' — JJeltt taui Qiurirj. 

THE TRAGEDY OF THE CAESARS: The 

Emperors of the JuUui aod Claudun Ijnex. With auinennu lUui 
tntions Troni Busts, Gems, Cameos, etc. By S. Baking Gould, 
AutbOT or ' Mehalah,' etc. Third Ediiimi. Reyatioe. l^s. 
* A moft iplendid and ffl^nailoff book on a Bubject of undrinE mtcmt- The (lejl 
foktunr of the book ii the noe the author hai mule ofthc exuting portruUfJ the 
Cuun, ud the admirabk critiu] tDbtlttjr he hu exhibited ia denling irith thin 
lioeof meiirch- It ithnlliantly written, end the iUiuimtiofi* nr* tuppUed on a 
■cale of pnriiue mn^ficence.'— ^fff^ CAnmic/r. 

there ii nothing in any leiue «o good in Engtiih. . . - Mr. Barmg Gould hai 



prennted bis na 



UR. BARINQ QOULOa NOVELS 

■ book i> br the maihor of "Mehslah" ii to impljr that it c 

DD strong linet, conluning dramatic poMibi'-"- '-' —' — 

■uofNalmCi and a wealth of ingcoicut inu 






Add to ihii that hi 
ih the 1 ■ 



nder that readera hare gained confidence both in bit 
liafyiag them, and that year by year hii popularity 



• IX •HILLINQC EACH 

IN THE ROAR OF THE SEA : A Tale of the Cornish Coast. 
MRS. CURGENVEN OF CURGENVEN. 
CHEAP JACK ZITA. 
THE QUEEN OF LOVE. 

THREE 8HILLINQS AND 8IXPEN0E EAOH 

ARMINELL: A Social Romance. 

URITH : A Story of Danmoor. 

MARGERY OF QUETHER, and other Stories. 

JACQUETTA, and other Stories. 
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Fiction 

8IX SHILLING NOVELS 

Oorelli BARABBAS : A DREAM OF THE WORLD'S 
TRAGEDY. By Marie Corelli, Author of * A Romance of Two 

Worlds,' * Vendetta,* etc. Eleventh Edition, Crown 8zv. dr. 

Miss Corelli's new romance has been received with much disapprobation by the 
secular papers, and with warm welcome by the religious papers. By the former 
the has been accused of blasphemy and bad taste ; ' a gory nightmare' ; ' a hideous 
travesty'; 'grotesque vulgarisation'; 'unworthy of criticism'; 'vulgar redun- 
dancy'; 'sickening details' — these are some of the secular flowers of speech. 
On the other hand, the * Guardian ' praises ' the dignity of its conceptions, the 
reserve round the Central Figure, the fine imagery of the scene and circumstance, 
so much that is elevating and devout ' ; the ' Illustrated Church News ' styles the 
book ' reverent and artistic, broad iMsed on the rock of our common nature, and 
appealing to what is best in it ' ; the ' Christian World ' says it is written * by one 
who has more than conventional reverence, who has tried to tell the story that it 
may be read again with open and attentive eyes'; the 'Church of England 
Pulpit' welcomes 'a book which teems with faith without any appearance of 
irreverence.' 

Benson. DODO : A DETAIL OF THE DAY. By E. F. 

Benson. Crown %vo. Fourteenth Edition. 6s, 

A story of society by a new writer, full of interest and power, which has attracted 
by its brilliance universal attention. The best critics were cordial in their 
praise. The * Guardian' spoke of * Dodo' as unusually cUver and intertstingl 
the 'Specutor' called it a delightfully witty sketch ^ society i the 'Speaker 
said the dialogue was a perpttual feast of epigram and paradox', the 
' Athenaeum ' spoke of the author as a writer o/^ite exceptional ability ; 
the ' Academy ' praised his amazing cleverness ; the 'World ' said the book was 
brilliantly written \ and half-aniocen papers declared there was not a dull page 
in the book. 

Baring GtotQcL IN THE ROAR OF THE SEA : A Tale of 
the Cornish G>ast. By S. Baring Gould. New Edition, 6s, 

Baring GtoulcL MRS. CURGENVEN OF CURGENVEN. 
By S. Baring Gould. Third Edition, 6s, 

A story of Devon life. The ' Graphic \ speaks of it as a novel of vigorous humour and 
sustained power ; the ' Sussex Daily News ' says that the swtng of the narrative 
is splendid', and the ' Speaker' mentions its bright imaginative power. 

Baring Gtonld. CHEAP JACK ZITA. By S. Baring Gould. 

Third Edition, Crown Svo, 6s, 

A Romance of the Ely Fen District in 1815, which the 'Westminster Gaiette' calls 
'a powerful drama of human passion'; and the 'National Observer' 'a story 
worthy the author.' 

Baring Gould. THE QUEEN OF LOVE. By S. Baring 

Gould. Second Edition, Crown %vo, 6s, 

The ' Ghisgow Herald ' says that ' the scenery is admirable, and <ne dramatic inci- 
dents are most striking.' The 'Westminster Gazette' calls the book 'strong, 
interesting, and clever. ' Punch ' Miys that ' you cannot put it down until yoti 
have finished it.' 'The Sussex Daily News' says that it 'can be heartily recom* 
mended to all who care for cleanly, energetic, and interesting fiction.* 
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Hania. HIS GRACE. By W. E. Norris. Author of 
' Mademoiselle de Mcrsac' T^ird Edition. Crmm&ve. 6%. 
*The duiacten tit d e li n eated by tLe ambor with hii chancUrisdc &ki1] jii>d 
TindtT, and Ihc itory ii laid with that sue of maimcn ud Thukniyttui in- 

the Engliihwonwi of the bctut elaas with suic nibtletr-'— <^/s«vKr //fnuV. 

% bRUh, dtpible of iDAiM foltia uid bcrdc deciuoot, jel Dot to definiicly par- 
tnycd u to jclievc a reader ef the necewiy at ttudy on bit owq behaJA'— 

Parker. MRS. FALCHION. By Gilbert Parker, Author of 

■ Pierre >nd His People.' AVto Editian. 6i. 

Mr. Piirker'i •ecoDd book hu reoived a wum welume. Tbc ' Alhoumm ' exiled 

it a iflndidihtJj' a/ duractrr; the 'Pall Hall Guette'ipoke of [he wriliiiE at 

imi lillU UluHd anfiUmg liat Juu ion Jnti ifaHy-writrr f/ rwr tinu; the 

■DiDUer Gantte ' applied to it the cpiibei ofJiiliigitiik^ 

Paxker. PIERRE AND HIS PEOPLE. By GILBERT 
Parkbr. Crown Svo. Buckram. 6s. 
' Storict happily conceived and finely executed- There ii itrenfth and geDiu In Mr. 
Patkir'. .tyle.'— Ztai'O' Trlrfr^k. 

Parker. THE TRANSLATION OF A SAVAGE. ByGiLBERT 
Parker, Authot of ' Pierre and Hii People,' ' Mn. Falchion,' etc. 

Cro'wn a™. Si. 
'The plot iiariiinal and one difficult to »«k out; but Mr. Faiker hai doneittriih 

grcBE ikill and delicBcy. The reader who ii not Iprereited in thu original, freih, 

and well-told tale niui be ■ dull penon indeed.'— Z)iu6' CkrimuU. 
' A Urudt and Mcctnful piece of workmanibip. The portrait of Lali, leroni;, disni- 

6ed, and pure, a eiceplianally well dram.'— AfuctrifA- GlumUiBt. 

Anthony Htqie. A CHANGE OF AIR : A Novel. By 
Anthonv Hope, Author of 'The Prisoner of Zcada,' etc 
Crmvtt Zvo. ti. 
A bright tlory by Mr. Hope, mho has, the Alitnfjim layj, 'a didded outlook and 

' A ([laceful, vivaciom comedy, true to human nalute. The thaiacten are traced 
•iih a masterly h.nd.'-7-,««. 

Pryce. TIME AND THE WOMAN. By RICHARD PrVCE. 

Author of ' Miss Maxwell's Affections,' 'ITie Quiet Mrs. Fleming,' 
etc. New anti Cheaper Edition. Crevm %vs. €i. 
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liaxriott Watson. DIOGENES OF LONDON and other 

Sketches. By II. B. Marriott Watson, Author of * The Web 

of the Spider.' Crown 8zw. Buckram, dr. 

' By all those who delight in the uses of words, who rate the exercise of prose above 
the exercise of verse, who rejoice in all proofs of its delicacy and its strength, who 
believe that English prose is chief among the moulds of thought, by these 
Mr. Marriott Watson's book will be welcomed.' — NaHonal Oburver. 

Gilchrist. THE STONE DRAGON. By MURRAY GiLCHRiST. 

Crown Svo. Buckram, dr. 

' The author's faults are atoned for by certain positive and admirable merits. The 
romances have not their counterpart in modem literature, and to read them is a 
unique experience.' — Nati4mal Observer. 

THREE-AND-8IXPENNY NOVELS 

Baring Gould. ARM I NELL: A Social Romance. By S. 
Baring Gould. New Edition. Crown %vo, y. 6d. 

Baring Gtould. URITH : A Story of Dartmoor. By S. Baring 
Gould. Third Edition. Crown Svo. 35. 6d. 

* The author is at his best.' — Times. 

* He has nearly reached the high water-mark of *' Mehalah." ' — National Observer. 

Gould. MARGERY OF QUETHER, and other Stories. 
By S. Baring Gould. Crown Svo. y. 6d. 

Gtould. JACQUETT A, and other Stories. By S. Baring 
Gould. Crown Svo. y. 6d. 

Gray. ELS A. A Novel By E. M*Queen Gray. Crown Svo. 
y. 6d. 

* A charming noveL The characters are not only powerful sketches, but minutely 
and carefully finished portraits.' — GuardioH. 

Pearce. JACO TRELOAR. By J. H. Pearce, Author of 
* Esther Pcntreath. * New Edition. Crown Svo. y. 6d. 

A tragic story of Cornish life by a writer of remarkable power, whose first novel lute 

been highly praised by Mr. Gladstone. 
The ' Spectator' speaks of Mr. Pearce as a writer tf exceptional power \ the ' Daily 

Telegraph' calls ththooV. Po7ver/ul and picturesque \ the 'Birmingham Post* 

asserts that it is a novel qfhish quality. 

Edna LyalL DERRICK VAUGHAN, NOVELIST. By 
Edna Lyall, Author of * Donovan,* etc. Crown Svo. y. 6d. 

dark RnsselL MY DANISH SWEETHEART. By W. 
Clark Russell, Author of *The Wreck of the Grosvenor,' etc 
Illustrated. Third Edition. Crown Svo. 3J. 6d. 
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Author of 'TOTa.' THE DANCE OF THE HOURS. By 

the Author of * Ven.' Crram %ve. y. 6(1. 
Emi Stuart. A WOMAN OF FORTY. By Esme Stuart, 

Author of 'Maiiel's Muiugc,' 'Viiginifi Husband,' etc. A^ 

Ediiivn. Crvam %B«. 31. 6d. 
' The ttoTT u wcU wrhtfli, tuA HOC of Ibe ic«hi ifaov gnat drtfloatk power, — 

Daify Clmmtclt. 

TtaoL THE STAR GAZERS. By C. Manville Fknn, 
Aatfaor of ' Eli's Chitdreu,' etc JVew Edition. Cr. Sm. 3*. 6£ 
'AiLirring miuaoe.' — WtiUrti Mfrtdug Sevs- 
'Told wiih ill thcitiuiuic pnnr r« which Ui. Fena Ii caupicooiu.'— Aro^Wnf 

DlcklnBoa. A VICAR'S WIFE. By Evelvn Dickinson. 

Omm 8iw. 31. 61/. 
Prowse. THE POISON OF ASPS. By R. Ortok Prowse. 

Crvum 8n>. 31. 6d. 



By Rowland Grey. 

Lynn UntOTL THE TRUE HISTORY OF JOSHUA DAVID- 
SON, ChristiaD and Communist. By E. Ltnn Likton. Eleventh 
Edition. Pest Sua. 11. 



HALF-OROWN NOVELS 

A Seriet ef Nsvth bj ptpular Aulhert, lasUJutty 
btHttd in eltlh. 
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1. THE PLAN OF CAMPAIGN. By F. Mabel Robinson. 

2. DISENCHANTMENT. By F. Mabel Robinson. 

3. MR. BUTLER'S WARD. By F. Mabel Robinson. 

4. HOVENDEN, V.C. By F. Mabel Robinson. 

5. ELI'S CHILDREN. Cy G. Manville Fenn. 

6. A DOUBLE KNOT. By G. Manville Fenn. 

7. DISARMED. By M. Betham Edwards. 

8. A LOST ILLUSION. By Leslie Keith. 

9. A MARRIAGE AT SEA. By W. Clark Russell. 
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10. IN TENT AND BUNGALOW. By the Author of * Indian 

Idylls.' 

11. MY STEWARDSHIP. By E. M*QUEEN GRAY. 

12. A REVEREND GENTLEMAN. By J. M. Cobban. 

13. A DEPLORABLE AFFAIR. By W. E. NORRIS. 

14. JACK'S FATHER. ' By W. E. NoRRis. 

Other yolumes will be announced in due course. 



Books for Boys and Girls 

Baring Gould. THE ICELANDER'S SWORD. By S. 
Baring Gould, Author of 'Mehalah,* etc Wiih Twenty-nine 
Illustrations by J. MOYR Smith. Crovm Svo. dr. 
A stirring story of Iceland, written for boys by the author of ' In the Roar of the Sea. 

OuthelL TWO LITTLE CHILDREN AND CHING. By 

Edith £. Cuthell. Profusely Illustrated. Crown Svo, Clothy 

gilt edges, 3J. bd. 

Another story, with a dog hero, by the author of the very popular ' Only a Guard- 
Room Dog.' 

Blake. TODDLEBEN'S HERO. By M. M. Blake, Author of 
*The Siege of Norwich Castle.' With 36 Illustrations. Crown 
Svo. 3J. 6d, 
A story of military life for children. 

OuthelL ONLY A GUARD-ROOM DOG. By Mrs. Cuthell. 

With 16 Illustrations by W. Parkinson. Square Crown 8w. 3J. 6if. 

* This is a charming story. Tangle was but a little mongrel Skye terrier, but he had a 
big heart in his little body, and played a hero's part more than once. The book 
can be warmly recommended.' — Siandard. 

OoUingwood. THE DOCTOR OF THE JULIET. By Harry 
CoLLiNGWOOD, Author of 'The Pirate Island,' etc. Illustrated by 
Gordon Browne. Crown Svo. y. 6d, 

' " The Doctor of the Juliet," well illustrated by Gordon Browne, is one of Harry 
Collingwood's best efforts.* — Mcming P^t, 
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Oluk BoBSaU. MASTER ROCKAFELLAR'S VOYAGE. Br 
W. Clark Russbli., Author of ' The Wreck of the Grosvenor,' etc. 
Ulostrated b; Gordon Brownb. Seamd Edition, Crown %vo. 
31. 6rf. 

'Mr. Cluk RutseU'i itory of "Muter RockiTillu'i Vi>i«iE~will be unon; ibo 
bvonritci oritaa Ctriiunu booki. Then uamile ud "go" ill thiough it. ud 

ManviUe Feim. SYD BELTON : Or, The Boy who would not 
go to Sea. By G. Manvillb Fenn, Auihoi of ' In the King't 
Name,' etc. lllustrBtcd by Gordon Brownr. Crimn lJR>. 31. 6d. 

Wbo uniini tht youni ilorr-ruding public vill nol rf jaicc (1 the light of ttlE old 
combiouioD, u oftm piovEd idmiiable— m itory by Mannlle Ftno, tlluitnlcd 
br Gordon Brownct Tba Worr, loo, ii one of the good eld tort, (all ofUle ud 
vifotu, breedneumiidfbii.'— /tftfrrtA/^fffivi/^nv- 
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The Peacock Library 

A Scries ef Bookt ftr Girls by well-Antan Aulken, 
handtimufy btntnd in blue and sUvtr, and will illuslraltd, 

I. A PINCH OF EXPERIENCK By L. B. Walford. 
a. THE RED GRANGE. By Mrs. MOLESWORTH. 

3- THE SECRET OF MADAME DE MONLUC By 

Author of 'Mdle Mori.' 

4- DUMPS, By Mrs, Parr, Author of 'Adam and Eve' 

5. OUT OF THE FASHION, By L. T. MeaDE. 

6. A GIRL OF THE PEOPLE. By L. T. Meade. 

7. HEPSY GIPSY. By L. T. Meade, m. 6d. 

8. THE HONOURABLE MISS. By L, T. Meade. 

9. MY LAND OF BEULAH. By Mrs. Leith Adaus. 

University Extension Series 
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plete in itself, and the subjects are treated by competent writers in a 
broad and philosophic spirit. 

Edited by J. E. SYMES, M.A., 

Principal of University College, Nottingham. 

Crown Svo. Price {with some exceptions) 2s. M, 

Thefollowif^ volumes are ready : — 

THE INDUSTRIAL HISTORY OF ENGLAND. By H. DE 

B. GiBBiNS, M.A., late Scholar of Wadham College, Oxon., Cobden 

Prizeman. Third Edition, With Maps and Plans. 3j. 
'A compact and clear story of our industrial development. A study of this condse 
but luminous book cannot fail to give the reader a clear insight into the principal 
phenomena of our industrial history. The editor and publishers are to be congrat* 
ulated on thb first volume of their venture, and we shall look with expectant 
interest for the succeeding volumes of the series.' — University Extension Journal, 

A HISTORY OF ENGLISH POLITICAL ECONOMY. By 
L. L. Price, M.A., Fellow of Oriel College, Oxon. 

PROBLEMS OF POVERTY : An Inquiry into the Industrial 
Conditions of the Poor. By J. A. HOBSON, M.A. 

VICTORIAN POETS. By A. Sharp. 

THE FRENCH REVOLUTION. By J. E. Symes, M.A. 

PSYCHOLOGY. By F. S. Granger, M.A., Lecturer in Philo- 
sophy at University College, Nottingham. 

THE EVOLUTION OF PLANT LIFE : Lower Forms. By 
G. Massee, Kew Gardens. With Illustrations. 

AIR AND WATER. Professor V. B. Lewes, M.A. Illustrated. 

THE CHEMISTRY OF LIFE AND HEALTH. By C. W. 
KiMMiNS, M.A. Camb. Illustrated. 

THE MECHANICS OF DAILY LIFE. By V. P. Sells, M.A. 
Illustrated. 

ENGLISH SOCIAL REFORMERS. H. DE B. Gibbins, M.A. 

ENGLISH TRADE AND FINANCE IN THE SEVEN- 
TEENTH CENTURY. By W. A. S. Hewins, B.A. 

THE CHEMISTRY OF FIRE. The Elementary Principles of 
Chemistry. By M. M. Pattison Muir, M.A. Illustrated. 

A TEXT-BOOK OF AGRICULTURAL BOTANY. ByM.C. 
Potter, M.A., F.L.S. Illustrated. 3j. 6r/. 
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THE VAULT OF HEAVEN. A Popular IntroducUon to 
Astrcinomy. By R. A Gbegory. With nnmeToai Illoilntions. 

METEOROLOGY. Th« Elements of Weather and Climate. 
By H, N, Dickson, F.R-S.E., F.R. Met. Soc Illiutrated. 

A MANUAL OF ELECTRICAL SCIENCE. By GEORGE 
J. BuRCK, M.A. With numeious Illuttraiion*. 31. 



Social Questions of To-day 

Edited by H. DB B. GIBBINS, M.A. 

Crown 8dd. Zs. ftd. y» 1^ 

A series of volumes apon those topics of locik], economic, / ^^ 

and iDdiutrial iDteresl Ihat a.re at the pteunl moment fore- 
most in the public mind. Each volume of the teiies ii wiitlen t>y an 
author who ii an acknowledged authority upon the subject with which 

Tkt/tlloaiing Vetumti tiftht S4rUt art rtady : — 
TRADE UNIONISM— NEW AND OLD. By G. Howeli., 

M.P., Author of 'The Conflicts of Capital and Labour.' Siemd 

Edition. 
THE CO-OPERATIVE MOVEMENT TO-DAV. By G. J. 

HoLVOAKB, Author of ' The History of Co-operation.' 
MUTUAL THRIFT. By Rev. J. Frome Wilkinson, M.A., 

Author of 'The Friendly Society Movement.' 
PROBLEMS OF POVERTY : An Inquiry into the Industrial 

Conditions of the Poor. By J, A HoBSON, M.A. 
THE COMMERCE OF NATIONS. By C. F. Bastable, 

M. A. , Professor of Economics ax Trinity College, Dublin. 
THE ALIEN INVASION. By W. H. Wilkins, B.A., Secretary 

to the Society for Preventing the Immigration of I/estitute Aliens. 
THE RURAL EXODUS. By P. ANDERSON GraKAU. 
LAND NATIONALIZATION. By Harold Cox, B.A. 
A SHORTER WORKING DAY. By H. de B. Gibbins 

and R. A. Hadfibld, of the Uecla Works, Sheffield. 
BACK TO THE LAND: An Inquiry into the Cure for Rural 

Depopulation. By H. E. Moore. 
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TRUSTS, pools AND CORNERS : As aflfccting Commerce 
and Industry. By J. Stephen Jeans, M.R.I., F.S.S. 

THE FACTORY SYSTEM. By R. CooKE Taylor. 

THE STATE AND ITS CHILDREN. By Gertrude 
Tuckwell. 

classical Translations 

Edited by H. F. FOX, M.A., Fellow and Tutor of Brasenose 

College, Oxford. 
Messrs. Methuen propose to issue a New Series of Translations from 
the Greek and Latin Classics. They have enlisted the services of some 
of the best Oxford and Cambridge Scholars, and it is their intention that 
the Series shall be distinguished by literary excellence as well as by 
scholarly accuracy. 

Crown Szw. Finely printed and bound in blue buckram, 

CICERO— De Oratore I. Translated by E. N. P. MoOR, M.A., 
Assistant Master at Clifton, y, 6d. 

yESCHYLUS — Agamemnon, Choephoroe, Eumenides. Trans- 
lated by Lewis Campbell, LL.D., late Professor of Greek at St. 
Andrews. $s, 

LUCIAN — Six Dialogues (Nigrinus, Icaro-Menippus, The Cock, 
The Ship, The Parasite, The Lover of Falsehood). Translated by 
S. T. Irwin, M.A., Assistant Master at Clifton; late Scholar of 
Exeter College, Oxford, y. 6d, 

SOPHOCLES— Electra and Ajax. Translated by E. D. A. 
Morshbad, M.A., late Scholar of New College, Oxford ; Assistant 
Master at Winchester. 2J. 6d. 

TACITUS — Agricola and Germania. Translated by R. B. 
TowNSHEND, late Scholar of Trinity College, Cambridge. 2x. 6d, 

CICERO— Select Orations (Pro Milone, Pro Murena, Philippic li., 
In Catilinam). Translated by H. E. D. Blakiston, M.A., Fellow 
and Tutor of Trinity College, Oxford. 5j. 

Methuen's Commercial Series 

BRITISH COMMERCE AND COLONIES FROM ELIZA- 
BETH TO VICTORIA. By H. de B. Gibbins, M.A., Author 
of ' The Industrial History of England,' etc, etc 2x. 
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a manual of french commercial corres- 
PONDENCE. By S. E. Ballv, Modem Luguage Muter at 
the Manchesiei Graminat Sdiool. u. 

COMMERCIAL GEOGRAPHY, with special refercDce to Trade 
Routes, New Markets, and Manuractuting District*. By L. D. 
LVDE, M.A., of The Academy, Glaseow. 3i. 

COMMERCIAL EXAMINATION PAPERS. By H. DE B. 
GiBBiNS, M.A II. 6J. 



A PRIMER OF BUSINESS. By S. Jackson, M.A. u. 6d. 
COMMERCIAL ARITHMETIC. By F. G. TAYLOR, 



Works by A. M. M. Stedman, M.A. 

INITIA LATINA ; Easy Lessons on Elementary Accidence. 

Snend Editien. Fcap. Sw. is, 
FIRST LATIN LESSONS. Fourth Edition CrownZvo. 2s. 
FIRST LATIN READER. With Notes adapted to the Shorter 

Latin Primer and Vocabulsry. St^Bitd Editiaa. Cnrnn 8w. u. 6d, 
EASY SELECTIONS FROM CAESAR. Part I. The Hd- 

vethuiWar. iSna. I>. 
EASY SELECTIONS FROM LIVV. Part 1. The Kings of 

Rome. lime. ti. dd. 
EASY LATIN PASSAGES FOR UNSEEN TRANSLATION. 

ThirJ Edilien. Fcap. %ve. is. dd. 

EXEMPLA LATINA : First Exercises in Latin Accidence. 

With Vocabulary. Croum 8m. ii. 

EASY LATIN EXERCISES ON THE SYNTAX OF THE 
SHORTER AND REVISED LATIN PRIMER. With Vocabu- 
lary. Fourth EditUn. Crown %ve. 2/. dd. Issued with the con- 
sent of Dr. Kennedy. 

THE LATIN COMPOUND SENTENCE RULES AND 

EXERCISES. CrsnmiZvo. ai. Wiih VocabiUary. a*. &/. 
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NOTANDA QUAEDAM : Miscellaneous Latin Exercises on 
Common Rules and Idioms. With Vocabulary. Second Edition, 
Fcap. %vo, is, 6d, 

LATIN VOCABULARIES FOR REPETITION: Arranged 
according to Subjects. Fourth Edition, Fcap, Svo, is, 6d, 

A VOCABULARY OF LATIN IDIOMS AND PHRASES. 

iSmo. is, 
LATIN EXAMINATION PAPERS IN MISCELLANEOUS 

GRAMMAR AND IDIOMS. FourtA Edition. 
A Key, issued to Tutors and Private Students only, to be bad on 

application to the Publishers. Second Edition, Crown Svo, Ss, 

STEPS TO GREEK. iSmo. is, 6d. 

EASY GREEK PASSAGES FOR UNSEEN TRANSLA- 
TION. Fcap, Svo, IS, 6d, 

EASY GREEK EXERCISES ON ELEMENTARY SYNTAX. 

[/« preparation, 

GREEK VOCABULARIES FOR REPETITION : Arranged 
according to Subjects. Second Edition, Fcap, Svo, is, 6d, 

GREEK TESTAMENT SELECTIONS. For the use of 
Schools. TAird Edition, With Introduction, Notes, and Vocabu- 
lary. Fcap, Svo. 2s. 6d, 

GREEK EXAMINATION PAPERS IN MISCELLANEOUS 
GRAMMAR AND IDIOMS. TAird Edition. Kby (issued as 
above), dr. 

STEPS TO FRENCH. iSmo, Sd, 

FIRST FRENCH LESSONS. Crown Svo, is, 

EASY FRENCH PASSAGES FOR UNSEEN TRANSLA- 
TION. Second Edition. Fcap, Svo, is, 6d, 

EASY FRENCH EXERCISES ON ELEMENTARY SYN- 
TAX. With Vocabulary. Crown Svo. 2s, 6d, 

FRENCH VOCABULARIES FOR REPETITION : Arranged 
according to Subjects. Third Edition, Fcap, Svo, is, 

FRENCH EXAMINATION PAPERS IN MISCELLANE- 
OUS GRAMMAR AND IDIOMS. Seventh Edition, Crown 
Svo. 2s, 6d, Key (issued as above). 6/. 

GENERAL KNOWLEDGE EXAMINATION PAPERS. 
Second Edition, Crown Svo, 2s. 6d. KEY (issued as above), ^s. 
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School Examination Series 

Edited b7 A. M. M. 5TEDMAN, M.A. Crmin Sve. as. 6d. 
FRENCH EXAMINATION PAPERS IN MISCELLANE- 
OUS GRAMMAR AND IDIOMS. By A. M, M. Stbdman, M.A. 
Sixth EdilioH. 

A Ksv, issued to Tutors and Private Students only, to be had on 
applicalioD to the Publishers. Sieend Edition. Crown ivo. 6s. 

LATIN EXAMINATION PAPERS IN MISCELLANEOUS 
GRAMMAR AND IDIOMS. By A. M. M. Stbdman, M.A. 
Fourth Edition. KeV (jatued as above]. 6i. 

GREEK EXAMINATION PAPERS IN MISCELLANEOUS 
GRAMMAR AND IDIOMS. By A. M. M. StrdHAK, M.A. 
Third Edition. Key (issued as above), ds. 

GERMAN EXAMINATION PAPERS IN MISCELLANE. 
OUS GRAMMAR AND IDIOMS. By R. J. MORlCH, Man- 
chester. Third Edition. Khv (issued as above), (a. 

HISTORY AND GEOGRAPHY EXAMINATION PAPERS. 
By C. H. Spbncb, M.A., Clifton Cbllege. 

SCIENCE EXAMINATION PAPERS. By R. E. Steel, M.A., 

F.C.S., Chief Natural Sdence Master Bradford Grammai SchooL 
Inthrttvels. Part I., Chemistry; Pari II., Physici. 
GENERAL KNOWLEDGE EXAMINATION PAPERS. 
By A. M. M. Steduan, M.A. Suand Edilion. Ksv (issued as 
above). 71. 



Primary Classics 



With Introductions, Notes, and Vocabularies, lime. 11. and it. 6d. 

FIRST LATIN READER. By A. M. M. Stedman, M.A. is.6d. 

EASY SELECTIONS FROM CAESAR— THE HELVETIAN 
WAR. Edited by A. M. M. Stbdman, M.A. i>. 

EASY SELECTIONS FROM LIVY-THE KINGS OF 
ROME. Edited by A. M. M Stedman, M.A. 11. 6d. 

EASY SELECTIONS FROM HERODOTUS— THE PER- 
SIAN WARS. Edited by A. G. Liddbll, M.A. is. 6d. 
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